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PREFACE 


The present monograph is the second in the series of the Architectural Survey of 
Temples published by the Archaeological Survey of India. As no worthwhile survey of the 
Kerala temples had been conducted, taking the entire Kerala coast as a whole, the present 
author was asked by the Director General, Archaeological Survey of India, in 1968, to 
take up a systematic study of these temples. The actual survey was carried out between the 
years 1968 and 1971, the results of which have now been incorporated in this publication. 
A brief summary of the history of Kerala’s temple-architecture has also been given in an 
earlier publication, Monuments of Kerala (New Delhi, 1973), published by the Archaeological 
Survey of India. 

After the publication of the yearwise reports on the present survey in the various 
issues of the Indian Archaeology—A Review, scholars have shown renewed interest in 
the temples of Kerala: some monographs are now being prepared, and after the present 
volume was sent to the press a few studies on the subject have also come out in 
print. Unfortunately, all these studies centre round the architectural and sculptural aspects 
of temples, and those too, not based on any scientific sampling. The archaeological 
approach has so much appeal that we hardly make an effort to unravel the forces that led 
to the construction of a temple or the creation of legends and myths around it. An analytical 
study of the mythical accounts or the sthala-puranas of various temples is bound to reveal 
interactions of diverse social and economic forces. 

The temple-institution seems to have played an important role in the community- 
formation and in evolving a scheme of social stratification. A temple being the pivot of a 
landed group, Kerala’s agrarian system was naturally knit closely with the institution of 
temples, the practice of matriarchy and the law of primogeniture amongst the privileged 
groups. As the present survey was carried out as a part of the Archaeological Survey of 
India’s programme of architectural survey of temples, all these aspects do not necessarily 
come within the scope of the present work. But it is hoped that future studies will make 
attempts at focusing more attention on these hidden strata of Kerala’s past history. 

The present survey does not claim any finality; as a matter of fact, it is just 
a beginning for taking up intensive studies on different aspects of the temples of Kerala. 
It is necessary here to record that the number of temples included for illustrating this book 
is only a few compared to that actually surveyed and documented since the intention was 
only to include the representative types from the historical and architectural point of view. 
Unpublished drawings and photographs of a good number of temples are available with 
the office of the Temple Survey Project (Southern Region), Madras, for reference 
of scholars for any future wider study on the subject. It is this offiice whose members of 
the staff, both technical and ministrial, extended full cooperation in making the present 
survey a fruitful one. 

It was indeed a team-work in which every member played an important role. 
However, I want here to express my grateful thanks to some of the many people who helped 
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me in the field and in the office: to the Draftsmen Sarvashri A. T. P. Ponnuswamy, 
N. Selvapathy, M.S. R. K. Prasad and G. Krishnamurthy and to the Photographers 
Sarvashri K. 8. Mani and M. Thyagarajan, all of the Temple Survey Project, Madras; to 
Shri M. S. Mani of the Headquarters Office for making the drawings ready for publication; 
to Shri S. K. Sundara Rajan, Stenographer, Temple Survey Project, Madras, for carrying 
out all typing work and his assistance in the field; and to Shri B. Narasimhaiah, Deputy 
. Superintending Archaeologist, Headquarters, for the preparation of the exhaustive index. 


H. SARKAR > 


AN ARCHITECTURAL SURVEY 
OF TEMPLES OF KERALA 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


" ERALA IS A LAND OF TEMPLES. AND TEMPLES HERE, IN A SENSE, WERE THE PIVOT OF 
religious, social, economic and cultural life of the Malayalam people. But not 
much attention has been paid to the legacy of its temple-architecture until the present 

author conducted a rapid survey of temples on the west coast between the years 1969 and 
1971.1 The present monograph attempts at summarizing the result of this reconnaissance, 
covering all the Districts. For the purpose of comparison, the survey was extended to the 
heart of Tulunadu as well. Though beset by many a difficulty, quite voluminous data 
have been collected; and indeed, there are innumerable temples each deserving a separate 
treatment of its own. None the less, an effort has been made to classify and periodize the 
available data with a view to presenting a picture of the evolution of Kerala’s temple- 
architecture. In this process of analysis, many temples, well-known from religious or 
pilgrims’ point of view, received lesser attention. Further, these are the temples where 
restrictions are too many, sometimes even making it difficult to have a close look of the 
interior, not to speak of preparation of drawings. Yet it must be recorded here that the 
present study achieved success because of the unstinted cooperation that individual priests 
offered in getting the measurements of the shrine-interior, an area still out of bounds for 
anybody except the concerned priest. 

The present survay is practically a districtwise survey with emphasis on the former 
District of British Malabar, which was still then a terra incognita from the point of any archi- 
tectural study. In a way, the former princely states of Travancore and Cochin have been 
served better: Kramrisch’s survey of temples in the former Travancore state brings to 
the fore some of the basic facts of the ‘Kerala style’, which she prefers to distinguish from 
the Dravida of the neighbouring Tamil country.? Strictly speaking, it is better to call the 
characteristic temples of Kerala as ‘Dravida-Kérala’, because these are fundamentally a 
regional variation of the Dravida Order, and not a distinct class, but for the sake of 


1 Indian Archaeology 1968-69-—A Review, pp. 86-89; 1969-70, pp. 78-83 and 1970-71, pp. 82-83. 

2 Stella Kramrisch, J. H. Cousins and R. Vasudeva Poduval, The Arts and Crafts of Kerala (Cochin, 
1970), which is an enlarged edition of The Arts and Crafts of Travancore, published in I948. Kramrisch’s 
chapters have also been brought out separately in the form ofa book entitled Dravida and Kerala in the Art 
of Travancore (Ascona, 1953). 
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convenience and uniformity, the term ‘Kerala’ is also be used to denote this particular 
regional style of the Dravida tradition. To revert to our main theme, a well-illustrated paper 
by Duraiswami Ayyengar, presented at the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, is quite 
instructive, and offers for the first time a glimpse of the interior of a Kerala temple.1 For 
Malabar, no such study is available except Logan’s brief but invaluable notices of various 
shrines throughout the region.’ 


That Kerala’s temples show a distinctive style was accepted by one and all from the 
very beginning. It is largely the local adaptation of the Dravida or south Indian tradition, 
considerably influenced by various geographical factors like the high precipitation, the 
availability of laterite formation and dense jungles. How these factors contributed to 
the form and fabric of the temple-architecture of Kerala has been shown in Chapter ITI. 
Suffice it here to say that it differs from the main Dravida tradition in having sloping 
roofs employed to combat heavy rainfall of the region. Profuse use of laterite in the 
wall-construction and timber in superstructure, and the high incidence of circular 
shrines are other distinguishing features of the style. Above all, in the interior arrangement, 
there are several marked variations not shared by the pure Dravida tradition. 


It was not merely geography but interaction of other factors like politics, culture and 
economy of the region that influenced greatly the evolution of Kerala’s temple-architecture. 
The political revival of the Chéras in the ninth century, or even earlier, coupled with the 
impact of the Bhakti movement, provided a great fillip to the building of temples. And it goes 
without saying that such structural activity involving considerable expenditure was the 
result of economic prosperity arising out of the profitable external trade. Kerala had the 
unique advantage of producing spices, beryl and pearls which had a market in Europe and 
in the Far Eastern countries. The Romans or their intermediaries had dominated the 
trade in the early centuries of the Christian era, the vivid description of which is preserved 
not only in the Periflus and Ptolemy but also in the Sangam literature of the time. 
A Sangam poet refers to the pepper trade of Muziris, the principal port of the west coast, 
and the presence of foreign ships there laden with gold to be exchanged with the cargoes 
of pepper.* In subsequent times it had also established trade-relation successively with 
China, Arabia, and Europe. The wealth of Kerala in later times depended mainly on her 
spice-trade, supplemented by cashew and the systematic cultivation of coconut, both 
the items being introduced or popularized, as the case may be, by the Portuguese. It 
was the surplus wealth derived from various external trade that contributed greatly to the 
growth of the temple-architecture and, as a corollary, a strong theocratic nucleus in each 
principality. . 

Politically, Kerala hardly ever remained united, except for a short while, when the 
Chéra monarch Kédai Ravivarman brought the entire Kerala under one sceptre. 


1 M. S. Duraiswami Ayyengar, “The Architecture of Travancore Temples’, Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum (Trivandrum, 1940), pp. 1102-1104. 

2 W. Logan, Malabar, in 2 volumes (Madras, 1951). 

8 Ahandniru, 149. 
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But it was certainly not based on the principle of annexation, an idea perhaps unknown 
in ancient Indian history, but on the mere acknowledgement of one’s supremacy. Prior 
to this event, three major kingdoms extended their influeuces over the neighbouring reg- 
ions, thereby giving rise to three epicentres. These three powers were: the Ays of Vilinjam 
in the south, the Chéras or Kulasékharas of MahGdayapuram in central Kerala and the 
Mishikas of Kolam over the north. Almost similar triarchy is to be seen in the Sangam 
age when the Ays, the Chéras and the Nannajs of Elilmalai had risen to power. Before 
the arrival of the Portuguese on Indian waters, once again the three rulers—the Vénadu 
rulers in the south, the Zamorin in the central part, with Calicut as the main commercial 
centre, and Kolatiri Rajas, the descendants of the Mishikas, in the north—emerged steadily 
out of the multitudes of petty chieftains, as the powers guiding the course of Kerala’s 
political and economic destiny. Still, most of the time, it was the phenomenon of political 
fragmentation that reigned supreme in the polity of Kerala. This very factor introduced 
a unifying trend in the pattern of Kerala’s temple-architecture, for in the absence of any 
strong dynastic influence the form of architecture was bound to be guided largely by the 
codified principles of the Vdstu-Sdstras and the sthapatis. At the same time, it was not 

_a development in complete isolation. Trends and features of the neighbouring styles must 
have influenced the development of Kerala temples, but those were the cases of assimila- 
tion at the behest of architects in the general matrix of indigenous style rather than 
dynastic predilection. On the whole, despite minor variations the temple-architecture of 
Kerala presents a uniform level of achievement, and reflects more or less a common 
doctrinal approach and rituals. 


It is not easy to lay bare the divergent architectural strains that converged to give 
rise to Kerala’s characteristic temple-form. Furthermore, the nebulous political history 
of the early phase and some sort of historical isolation have made the story of its architecture 
devoid of true perspective. Nevertheless, a few such features which seem to have been 
imbibed from the neighbouring styles are described in Chapter III. It appears that certain 
architectural trends drifted to Kerala in the trail of some migration or contact. To cite 
an instance, the circular plan of the temple was probably introduced by a people who came 
from the Ganga valley (below, p. 70). Doubtless it is just a hypothesis based on the tradition 
of the migration of the Nambidiri Brahmins to Kerala.* Nor it is based on solid temporal 


1 One three-eyed Trilochana Paliava is said to have brought some Brahmanas from Ahichchhatra and 
settled them to the east. of Sriparvata where he set up seventy agraharas. See Annual Report of Epigraphy, 
1908, pp. 82-83. Some later Kadamba inscriptions attribute this emigration to Mayuragarman who was un- 
doubtedly a Brahmana. A record of the Hangal Kadambas says that Mayuragarman came from the Hima- 

‘ layan regions and brought from Ahichchhatra eighteen Brahmanas whom he established at Kuntala. All this 
tradition may. suggest that a migration of Brahmanas took place in Tulunadu, and then to Kerala, from 
the Kadamba country. It is said that the Brahmanas were established in sixty-four gra@mas—32 each in Tulu- 
nadu and Kerala. Some Brahmanas must have reached the west coast through gradual expansion by way 
of ‘breaking up of families’. Logan records a tradition that Parasurama first of all brought a poor Brahmana 
from the bank ofthe Krishna, and the eldest of his eight sons was made the head of the Brahmanasin Kerala. 
Other Brahmanas were brought subsequently and settled in sixty-four villages. See Logan, of. cit., p. 221. 
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sequence, because the circular temples of the north are not firmly dated. But their 
occurrence shows the persistence of a tradition; moreover, it is a tradition preserved 
in an early text like the Brthat-Samhita of the sixth century.’ The circular plan underwent 
several modifications when a population from Sri Lanka, having an intimate knowledge 
of the architectural development of the Buddhist circular shrines (Vataddge), settled 
down in Kerala (below, p. 71). 

Geographically and culturally, Kerala and other parts of south India were not far 
removed from Sri Lanka wherefrom certain ideas and practices flowed back. Buddhism 
seems to have come to the west coast from that direction since the plastic tradition of 
Buddha images of Kerala bear imprints of the Anuradhapura style (below, p. 50). Another 
point of similarity is the occurrence of rock-shelters in both the regions from a very early 
period, their distribution suggesting a common horizon. Sri Lanka, more often than 
not, was drawn in the political cross-currents of the history of south India, specially 
during the heyday of the Pandyas and the Chdélas. Now, one of the supposed landmarks 
in the history of the Chéras is the synchronism of the Geylonese monarch Gajabahu, 
who is generally identified with Gajabahu I (173-95), with Senguttuvan, the Chéra 
monarch and the central figure of the Silappadikdram; the former is said to have 
attended the consecration ceremony of the temple, built in honour of Kannagi at the 
Chéra capital.’ 

It is often believed that the architecture of Nepal and other Himalayan regions is 
similar to that of Kerala. Likewise, it is compared with the architecture of various Far 
Eastern countries. But it has to be borne in mind, before suggesting any common link, that 
an area of heavy rainfall or snow will naturally develop sloping roofs; further, there are 
certain inherent patterns in timber-constructions which give rise to similar external forms 
and features. Truly speaking, a closer examination is likely to disclose many divergences 
between the architectural style of Kerala, basically a south Indian tradition, and that 
of a Far Eastern country or a Himalayan region. A recent study on the method of roof- 
construction in different parts of South-East Asia has brought out wide disparities between 
Kerala and other areas.® So far as the construction of walls and entablature are concerned 


These traditions indicate that Brahmanas from different parts of India migrated or were brought to the west 
coast in different periods of history in the usual course of gradual expansion in search of new places and homes. 
1 Of the twenty types of temple, enumerated in the prasada-lakshan-ddhyaya, Slokas 17-31 of the Byihat- 
Samhita, vritta, samudga, vrisha, ghafa and also possibly padma are circular shrines. The description refers more 
to the shape of a particular plan than to its superstructure. 

*The synchronism occurs in the Silappadikéram and not in any Saigam anthology. According 
to K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, ‘And the merit of the Gajabahu synchronism lies in its fitting in so excatly with 
the date gathered from the classical authors, the Tamil poems, and the coin-finds’. See his A Comprehensive 
story of India, II (The Mauryas and Satavahanas) (Calcutta, 1957), p. 516. He also says that he was the only 
Gajabahu known in Ceylonese chronicles before the twelfth century a.p. ‘As foi the Silappadikdram, in its 
extant form it certainly belongs to an age much later than that of the Sangam, but there is reason to hold that 
this work too preserves the elements of a correct tradition for its historical setting.’ See, ibid., p. 514. 

3 J Dumargay, ‘Les charpentes rayonmantes sur plan barlong ou carré de |’Asie méridionale’, 
Bulletin de Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, tome LX (Paris, 1973), pp. 85-104. 
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they are typically south Indian. Multiple-roof, in the sense the term has been used in the 
history of the Nepalese or South-East Asian architecture, was never in vogue in Kerala, 
where the number of roofs is rarely three and generally only two. Nor was the idea of 
multi-terraced base ever popular in the temple-architecture of the west coast. In spite of 
all this, certain basic similarities are likely to exist, specially in the sandhara arrangement, 
between Kerala and the distant Nepal, as both the areas may have inherited some traits 
from a common source. 


It is noteworthy that the induction of sdndhdra construction in the temple-architecture 
of India is not simply the outcome of the concept of pradakshind. In all probability, similar 
constructional features were current in the domestic architecture throughout India; actually, 
it is still of common occurrence in the thatched or tiled houses. In Kerala today, all the 
double-storeyed houses, with tiled roofs, are made of identical plan: two side rooms and 
two verandahs of such a house, taken as a whole, constitute the processional path of a 
sandhara temple. As it is a widespread feature, its introduction in the temple-architecture— 
perhaps it made its first appearance in the Gupta temples—-in different regional styles may 
be taken as the usual development. Alternatively, it could have disseminated to different 
parts of India also from the Gupta tradition. 


The idea of nadlambalam in the temples of Kerala, which may be distantly related to 
the quadrangular monastery or house with a central courtyard, is comparable to that of the 
nalukattu (‘four buildings’) or the traditional domestic houses consisting Of four rooms 
arranged around the central courtyard. Some of the individual buildings in the 
Padmanabhapuram palace-complex follow an identical plan. Even the plan of the 
Mattancheri palace at Cochin is no exception to the general rule, notwithstanding the 
fact that it was built by the Portuguese and renovated by the Dutch. 


Kerala has produced a few Vastu-sastras like the Tantrasamuchchaya' written by 
Narayana (born in 1426) and the Silparatna*® by Sri Kumara, the latter datable to the 
sixteenth century. Both these treatises are meant for temple-architecture and must have 
been written based on earlier traditions. But the Manushydlayachandrikd,® also of the sixteenth 
century, is devoted exclusively to domestic architecture. For compiling it, the author has 
drawn heavily from the Tantrasamuchchaya, which deals claborately on the construction 
and disposition of rafters (/upas) etc. of the wooden ceiling and roofs. It is worth-noting that 
these texts were written or compiled during the last phase of Kerala’s temple-architecture 
when, thanks to the favourable commercial intercourse with the European world, there 
was a spurt in the building of temples. As these texts embody many older traditions, they 
are of immense help in understanding the architecture of the early phases too. In many 





1N. V. Mallayya, Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple Architecture with special reference to Tantrasamuchchaya 
(Annamalainagar, 1949). 


2T, Ganapati Sastri (ed.), The Silparatna by Sri Kumara, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, LX XV (Tri- 
vandrum, 1922). 


8 'T. Ganapati Sastri (ed.), The Manushydlayachandriké, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, LVI (Trivandrum, 
1917). 
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respects, they represent the standardized versions of the then existing or pre-existing 
practices and rituals. 


The temple-architecture of Kerala, as will be evident from the subsequent chapters, 
has been divided into three phases—-Early (800-1000), Middle (1001-1301) and Late 
(1301-1800). Each phase discloses certain architectural evolution, with simpler layout 
becoming progressively more and more elaborate and pompous. In the Early phase, the 
architecture was the sole attraction, as the sculptural contents were few and far between. 
But in the Late phase, with the incorporation of other forms of visual arts like wood-carvings 
and paintings on temple walls, a balance has been forged between Kerala’s architecture 
and decorative art. It was, in the main, a period of wooden architecture and wood- 
sculptures; forms in murals, stone and metal sculptures are indeed virtual imitations of their 
wooden prototypes. All the wood-sculptures have been carved with consummate skill and 
patience, portraying scenes from the epics and the Puranas without reflecting any sectarian 
bias. It was a period of great literary movement born out of a new Bhakti cult, and there 
are enough material—archaeological and literary—to reconstruct the picture of the Late 
phase. But the history of the Early phase is still in mist though an attempt has been made to 
give a reasonable outline on the basis of existing temples retaining some of their pristine 
features. 


As stated above, the archaeological evidence—inscriptional and monumental—takes 
us back to the early years of the ninth century for the beginning of the temple-architecture, 
while the history of the stone-sculptures begins at least from the eighth, the period of rock- 
architecture and Buddhism in Kerala. Does that mean that Kerala did not have any image 
or a temple prior to this time? It is hard to believe that a people referred to in Asoka’s 
rock-edict failed to develop a religious outlook or monumental form of religious edifices 
until the eighth century. Further, the Chéras occupy a prominent position in the early 
Sangam literature; but there is no reference there which may be taken as an unquestionable 
proof of the existence of an architectural tradition of the time. Still it is possible to sift some 
material, at least to revive the picture of the religious conditions on the basis of 
the Padirruppattu (“Ten tens’), an anthology of hundred verses sung in praise of the Chéra 
monarchs, and the various padigams or epilogues appended to the poems in subsequent 
times. It will not be out of place to dwell at some length about the religious condition of the 
Chéra country in the Sangam and post-Sangam times, for that will indicate that the temples 
~ of Kerala had a still longer history though in the present state of our knowledge we are 
unable to go beyond the eighth century. 


Undeniably, the Sangam age was a period when Vedic religion of sacrifice penetrated 
into the Chéra country. For that matter, this was true also for other kingdoms of the south, 
since Purandniiru refers to individual Brahmanas worshipping the three sacred fires in their 
houses daily.? Sacrifices were made not only for gods but also for guests, and there are 
evidences to show that several Chéra rulers like Palyanai Selkelu-kuttuvan, Tagdiir-erinda 


1 Putandniitu, 15:16-21; 2:22-23; and 367:12-13. It is a collection of four hundred lyrics composed by 
about one hundred and sixty poets. 
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Perufijéral Irumporai and Selvakkadungé Vali Adan performed Vedic sacrifices.1 Many 
Chéra kings, including those who participated in Vedic sacrifices, extended at the same 
time their patronage to the worship of gods, and accompanying practices like fasting 
and other devotional aspects. Among the deities worshipped were Vishnu, Skanda or 
Subrahmanya and Korravai, the south Indian counterpart of Durga.? Also prevalent 
were the legends related to Tripura-sarhhara by Siva and Sirapadma-sarhhara by Subrah- 
manya (31: 18-30). In one instance, the victory of Imayavararhban Nedufjéral Adan, 
the son of Udiyafyéral, over the enemy with the emblem of the Kadambu tree has been 
compared with Subrahmanya’s victory over Sirapadma (11:3-6 and 1-14). This king is 
said to have made rich donations to temples and had the glowof Vishnu. His younger 
brother, Palyanai Selkelukuttuvan was at the beginning a worshipper of Korravai but 
later turned into an ascetic following the Brahmanical practices. The fourth decad of the 
Padirruppattu, devoted to the exploits of Kalangayakkanni Narmudichchéral, the son of 
Imayavararhban, refers to a shrine of Vishnu and also to the practices of worshipping the 
deity by tulast garland and devotional fasting, besides alluding to the legend of the burning 
of Tripura (31: 7-9 and 18-20). It is thus evident that there were shrines in the 
Chéra country but it is difficult to visualize their structural form. The possibility of the 
existence of open-air shrines can hardly be excluded, and in all likelihood, the shrine for 
Korravai, the Goddess of Victory, was of a similar nature. Even today there are numerous 
Bhagavati shrines in Kerala in the form of roofless tenples; in many instances, a stone 
placed below a tree represents Bhagavati. 


It is obvious that the early Chéras thrived in a period of mixed religious practices 
but the status of Korravai, the traditional Goddess of Victory, remained supreme through- 
out the period. Significantly, in the Sangam literature the references to Buddhism and 
Jainism are only few although there are definite proofs to show that Jainism gained foothold 
in the ancient Chéra country as early as the second century a.p. (below, p. 41). It is well- 
known that Ilango-Adiga], the author of the Silappadikaram was a Chéra prince who 
embraced Jainism. According to this work, Senguttuvan, a hero of the epic, has 
been credited with the establishment of the Pattini cult. His northern conquest was directed 
mainly to obtain the stone on which divine Pattini was to be made.* Some authorities take 
Pattini as the Jaina goddess Padmavati-dévi,‘ and to this idea was commingled the episode 
of Kannagi to give birth to a cult which is just a variant of the widespread practice of 
Bhagavati worship. In the actual poem on Senguttuvan by Paranar in the fifth decad of 
the Padirruppatiu, the king’s exploits regarding the installation of Pattini image do not find 
any mention. It was in the padigam that one sees the first reference to the institution of the 


1 Padirruppattu, third padigam: 74:1-2; 70:17-22 and seventh padigam: 6-7. 


2 Ibid., Vishnu in 15:39-40; 31:1-10; seventh padigam: 8-9; Skanda and Subrahmanya in 11:1-14; 
Korravai in third padigam: 7-8; 79: 17-18; 88:11-12; 90: 19, and these references are wondes as ‘worshipped 
the Ayirai hill’ or ‘worshipped the goddess of the Ayirai hill’. 


8 Silappadikaram, chapters xxvi and xxvii. 
4 Elamkulam P. N. Kunjan Pillai, Studies in Kerala History (Kottayam, 1970), p 112. 
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Pattini cult, which was later transformed into a legend of great consequence by the author 
of the Silappadikaram, a work of the post-Sangam age. 

References to Brahmanical temples, and Jaina and Buddhist establishments are 
quite clear in the post-Sangam literature. For example, the Silappadikaram alludes to 
Senguttuvan’s visit to the shrine of his tutelary deity Siva at Vafiji on the eve of 
his departure for the alleged northern conquest (xxvi, 11. 54-57); there was also a Vishnu 
temple at Vaiiji very close to the latter. Vishnu has been described there as ‘the God who 
is in conscious sleep’ housed in a golden hall or temple: the god may well be identified with 
the Anantas@yi form of Vishnu (xxvi, 11.61-63). It is also recorded that the temple of Pattini 
Dévi was constructed by men well-versed in the art of temple-architecture (xxviii, 222-25). 
These are clear references to the existence of temples but to utilize these information in a 
definite time-context is fraught with difficulties, as the date of the epic is a subject of contro- 
versy; equally controversial is the date of the Manimekalai, a Buddhist work by Sattanar.: 
Evidently, literature does not help much in arriving at the date of the beginning of the 
temple-architecture in Kerala or the Chéra country. This is, of course, true for the whole 
of Tamil Nadu where there are no temples, either rock-cut or structural, that may be dated 
before the sixth century a.p. Admittedly, it was the Bhakti movement which created a 
religious ferment in the south from the sixth to the ninth centuries; and building temples, 
in durable media, is the material expression of this devotional upsurge, unique in the 
annals of south India. . 


That south India in the sixth century had developed its own style, distinct from the 
northern tradition, is beyond any doubt. This was the time of efflorescence of various 
regional schools throughout India; and of all the regions, Dravidadésa witnessed the most 
spectacular growth in this direction. No less an authority than Varahamihira recognizes 
the very fact when he states in the Brthat-Samhita (lviii: sloka 4) that Nagnajitad tu chaturdasa 
dairghyana Dravidam kathitam, thereby pointing to the existence of a distinctive Dravida 
tradition of art in his time. Even the manner in which references to Maya has been cited 
in the Brthat-Samhita indicates an architectural tradition independent of the north. So far 
as the prevalence of the plastic art was concerned, most of the images were in clay or stucco; 
in reality, the stucco tradition continued in Tamilnadu, Kerala and Tulunadu for a very 
long time. Prior to the eighth century, the art of Kerala was possibly confined to the media 
of clay and stucco, while aniconic form of deities and various animistic practices must also 
have been in vogue side by side. In Tulunadu, one comes across various Bhitasthanas in 
the form of unpretentious structures containing folk images in metal, wood or terracotta, 


1 Two epics have been dated variously by different authors from the second to the ninth centuries. It 
is, however, more appropriate to place them, on the basis of a broad picture of society that they paint, in the 
post-Sangam age when Buddhism, Jainism and Brahmanism coexisted side by side. It is significant to note 
that both the poetic works had no idea of the Bhakti movement, nor do they mention any rising powers of 
the sixth century like the Pallavas. Perhaps the main story antedates considerably the period of compilation, 
which may be the eighth century. 
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in human shape or resembling varions animals. Perhaps a similar picture can be projected 
back to understand the religion, art and architecture of far south including Kerala, 
before the sixth century. Of course, Vedic religion, Buddhism and Jainism, too, had their 
limited roles to play in the cultural and religious life in the south. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BACKGROUND 


fe) 


1. GEOGRAPHICAL 


Kerala’s landscape has a distinctive individuality. Abundant waterways that traverse 
the country, uninterrupted chain of hills with impenetrable forests, heavy rainfall on 
account of the direct strike of the south-west monsoon, and a long coast line with creeks 
and backwaters are bound to cast their spell, directly or indirectly, not only on the people 
but also on various expressions of art, culture and history. But Kerala is just a narrow strip 
of land, not more than 555 km in length, on the western seaboard, roughly between the 
latitudes 8°17’ N and 12°47’ N. Juxtaposed between the Arabian sea on the west and the 
- hill ranges of the Western Ghats on the east, its maximum width is only about 120 km. 
Geographically its length covers most of the Malabar coast, with Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka forming its two neighbouring states. Though small in extent, the state has been 
divided, for administrative convenience, into eleven districts like Trivandrum, Quilon, 
Alleppey, Kottayam, Idikki, Ernakulam, Trichur, Palghat, Malappuram, Kozhikode and 
Cannanore, the last four districts once constituting the British Malabar of the Madras 
Presidency. The Laccadive and Minicoy islands, renamed as Lakshadweep, which are 
mostly composed of coral sand, form at present a Union Territory. 


Kerala, the home of the Malayalam people and the language, the latter belonging to 
a Dravidian family, was known variously as Kérala, the land of the Chéras, Malanadu 
and Malabar. The second rock-edict of ASoka (c. 273-32 8.c.) refers to Keralaputras along 
with the Chélas, Pandyas and Satiyaputras as the border kingdoms of the Maurya empire.* 
If the identification of the river Chirni, mentioned in the ArthaSdstra, with the Periyar is 
correct, one has to accept that the region was known also to Kautilya.? The river Chirni 
has been mentioned because of its association with the pearl; even the unknown author of 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea mentions about the export of pearls from the ports of Kerala 
like Muziris or Muyirikota, generally identified with Cranganur.* The other three 
important ports on the Kerala coast are Naura (Cannanore), Tyndis (Ponnani) 


1 The Girnar version mentions Choda-Pada-Satiyaputo-Ketalaputo, the last mentioned name evidently 
a mistaken form of Keralaputo. The Mansehra version, however, clearly states Keralaputra, while Kalsi and 
Shahbazgarhi refer it respectively as Kelaputo and Keradaputro. See D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions bearing on 
Indian History and Civilization, I (Calcutta, 1964), p. 18. The thirteenth rock-edict refers to Choda-pamda but 
not to Keralaputra. 

? Kautilya’s Arthasastra, ed. by R. Shamasastry (Mysore, 1961), p. 76. 


8 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, English translation by Wilfred H. Schoff (New York, 1912). 
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and Nelcynda“(near Kottayam).! The Periplus mentions Kerala as Carobothra, while Pliny, 
the Roman historian of the first century, calls it Caelobothras.* All these names, including 
the one used by Ptolemy,’ the geographer of the second century, sound more or 
less identical. In contemporary Tamil literature, it is invariably referred to as the Chéra 
country. However, to the medieval Tamil authors it was Malanddu (‘land of hills’) ; 
Malabar or Melibar, the latter was used by Marco Polo (c. a.p. 1293), is perhaps derived 
from Mala or Malanadu. In fact, Cosmas Indicopleustes* in the first half. of the 
sixth century, as well as the Arab navigators have just used Male to denote Kerala. Some 
authorities take the suffix bar as the Persian bar, meaning a country.* Now the word Mala- 
yalam is popularly taken as a compound of Mala (‘hill’) and dlam (‘depth’)’. Truly, Kerala 
is a land of hills and waters. 

Broadly speaking, Kerala has three physiographic divisions: the alluvial littoral; 
plains with extensive laterite outcrops; and uplands of granite-gneiss and charnockite. It 
is proposed to discuss the salient features and their contribution to history and culture of 


1 Paragraph 54 of the Periplus says as follows: “T'yndis is of the Kingdom of Cerobothra; it is a village 
in plain sight by the sea. Muziris, of the same Kingdom, abounds in ships sent there with cargoes from Arabia, 
and even by the Greeks; it is located on a river, distant from Tyndis by river and sea five hundred stadia, and 
‘up the river from the shore twenty stadia. Nelcynda is distant from Muziris by river and sea, about 
five hundred stadia, and is of another Kingdom, the Pandian’. Ibid., p. 44. Paragraph 55 gives the name of 
another port on the west coast as follows: “There is another place at the mouth of this river, the village Bacare; 
‘to which ships drop down on the outward voyage from Nelcynda, and anchor in the roadstead to take on their 
cargoes; because the river is full of shoals, and the channels are not clear’. Schoff identifies Bacare 
with Porakad (9° 22°N; 76° 22’ E). Op. cit., p. 211. , 

2 J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as Described in Classical Literature (Westminister, 1901), pp. 111-12. 

8 Surendranath Majumdar Sastri, McCrindle’s Ancient India as Described by Ptolemy (Calcutta, 1927); 
p. 50. 

* Henri Cordier, Ser Marco Polo (London 1920), p. 80. 

5 J. W. McCrindle, The Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes (London, 1897), p. 119. ‘In the 
country called Male, where the pepper grows, there is also a church, and at another place called Calliana 
there is moreover a bishop, who is appointed from Persia.’ 

® Caldwell writes, ‘Dr. Gundert suggested to me the possibility of the derivation of bar from the Arabic 
barr, continent, as he considered it probable that the name of Malabar had first been brought into use by the 
Arabian navigators. Colonel Yule arrived independently at a similar conclusion. He preferred, however, 
the Persian bar to the Arabic barr, and has given illustrations of the use of this Persian affix by the Arabs, which 
appear to me to carry conviction.’ See Robert Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian 
Family of Languages (Madras, 1956), p. 24. Inthe so-called Cairo Geniza, Malabar has been spelt 
‘in four different ways: Minabar, Manibar, Malibar and Malibarat. At in the last mentioned name is the 
Arabic plural feminine. See S. D. Geitein, ‘Arabic documents on the trade between India and the Medi- 
terranean countries’, in Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth International Congress of Orientalists, New Delhi, 1964, 
‘volume IV (Poona, 1970), pp. 251-256. 

7 According to Caldwell, ‘The second part of the word, ‘ajam or arma, is an abstract neuter noun, 
between mala and which » is inserted by rule to prevent hiatus, djam is plainly a verbal derivative from 
the root dj “to possess”, “to use”, “to rule”, not to be confounded with dram “depth”, fiom the root a “‘to 
the deep”. He says further that, ‘Perhaps the best rendering of the term Malayalam or Malayarama is the 
“mountain region”. See Robert Caldwell, op. cit., Madras (1956), pp. 16-17. 
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each of these zones one by one. As is well-known, the sources of granite and charnockite 
are the Western Ghats, and these materials were exploited by the authors of Kerala’s rock- 
architecture. Needless to say, the Western Ghats or the Sahyadri Ranges are the most 
conspicuous feature of the west coast. But there are several gaps in the Ranges which have 
made it possible to maintain contacts with the people on either side of the Ghats. Of the 
gaps, the most remarkable is the Palghat Gap to the south of the Nilgiri hills, providing the 
main arterial rail and road communication between Kerala and its two neighbouring 
states. Rising to an average elevation of 304°80 m, the gap extends to a width of about 
. 24°14 km, and perhaps it represents the valley of a westerly flowing river of the Tertiary 
times.! The early history of the Chéras had, therefore, a vast geographical horizon extending 
on either side of the Gap; as a matter of fact, one of their branches, if not the main line of 
rulers, had been ruling over the Kongu country (present Salem and Coimbatore Districts). 
Towards further south, there are some passes of which Aramboli Pass near Nagercoil, 
District Kanyakumari, played vital roles in times of war and peace. Many Pandya 
and Chdla invasions took the very route, traversed also by traders, religious teachers and 
artists. 


But Kerala’s long coast-line, without strong littoral currents, offered opportunities 
for many a maritime people from Europe, Arab peninsula and China to establish trade- 
relations with the region, famous for spices like pepper, cardamom, ginger and cinnamon. 
The earliest contact of Kerala, leaving aside its hypothetical relation with Sumer, Egypt, 
Babylon and Phoenicia,* was with the Roman world, as vividly portrayed in the Sangam 
literature and in the writing of the Roman historians. Furthermore, there are definite 
numismatic evidence to show that the Roman trade with Kerala was a brisk one and 
to the advantage of the Chéra country. It appears that this commercial intercourse 
started even before the rise of the first Chéra dynasty, for Kottayam, Eyyal and other — 
places on the west coast yielded hoards of Roman coins belonging to the first century a.D.? 
Yet a noteworthy feature of this distribution of the Roman coins is their concentration in 
the Coimbatore District of Tamil Nadu, then forming a part of the ancient Kongu country, 
which was held by the Chéras from a very remote past. Most of these clusters of coins belong 
to the first country A.D. and all this establishes beyond doubt the intimate trade-contact 
between the Roman empire and the present Coimbatore region, noted for ancient beryl 


1 M.S. Krishnan, Geology of India and Burma (Madras, 1956), p. 5. 

2 Caldwell in his above-cited book (pp. 88-90) refers to words like tuki or peacock, occu ring in the 
Hebrew text of the Books of Kings and Chronicles, as originating from the Dravidian ¢ékei. Further, 
the Hebrew word, ahalim or ahaloth and the Greek word Oryza, rice, are said to have been derived from the 
Dravidian aghil and arisi respectively. On the basis of such philological similarities, attempts have been made . 
by various scholars to establish Kerala’s contact with Greece, Phoenicia etc., but these are too tenuous a thread 
to stand any critical examination, S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, in his History of Tamil Language and Literature (Madras, 
1956), pp. 8-10, has shown that etymology and correlation given by Caldwell for various such words are 
highly doubtful. 


8 Cf. the list and the map showing the distribution of Roman coins in India published as an appendix 
to the report on excavation at Arikamedu, in Ancient India, no 2, (1946), pp. 116-121. 
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mines. This brings us to the vexed problem of the identification of Vafiji or Karar of the 
early Sangam literature, and the Muziris of the Periplus and Ptolemy. 


The evidences of the Pertplus and Ptolemy affirm the importance which Muziris 
enjoyed in Kerala’s trade with the Roman world. Undeniably it was situated on the west 
coast though it may be doubted if it was the present Cranganur in District Trichur. Some 
geographical change must have taken place in the region when the unprecedented flood in the 
Periyar river in 1341 forced it to meet the sea opposite Ernakulam, thus giving birth to the 
Cochin -harbour.! It is a geographical incident of far-reaching consequences but that need 
not detain us here. The fact is that the Chéra port of Muziris has to be placed somewhere 
in the west coast, near the ancient mouth of the Periyar. But the location of the Chéra 
capital Vaiiji alias Karir is not that easy. There is absolutely no unanimity among scholars 
about its location though according to Ptolemy it was an inland town. Generally 
it is identified variously with Thiruvanchikulam or Karurapadna, near Cranganur, on the 
west coast and Karur in District Tiruchchirappalli, Tamil Nadu.? Recent excavations in 
the Cranganur area show that the cultural deposits there do not go back beyond the ninth 
century.® In the circumstances, it is difficult to accept the identification of ancient Vafji 
with some place near Cranganur or Thiruvanchikulam, unless it is proved that the flood 
in the Periyar river topsy-turveyed all proofs of an earlier settlement there. So far as the 
present evidence goes, Karir, in District Tiruchchirappalli, has a better claim over others 
in being considered as the ancient Vafji. It is worth-noting that the only archaeological 
evidence of the early Chéras comes from a rock-shelter at Pugalir, near Karir. Associated 
with two Chéra inscriptions of about the second century a.D.,* Karur itself, as the place- 
name, is mentioned in a short inscription on a bed in one of the rock-shelters there; this 
inscription is also dated to the second century. A later inscription, dated in the thirteenth 
regnal year of Kuldttunga Chdla, in the Agnisvara temple at Nerur, about 9 km from 
present Karur, mentions Karuvir alias Vanjimanagar in Vengala-nadu, a subdivision of 
Viras6lamandalam.* Moreover, Karur has produced no less than six hoards of Roman 
coins ranging in dates from a.D. 37 to 180.’ It is not unlikely, therefore, that the political 


1K. M. Panikker, A History of Kerala (Annamalainagar, 1960), p. 8. 

2ome authorities like K. G. Sesha Iyer in his Céra Kings of the Saigam Period (London, 1937), and 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in his Seran Vafji (Ernakulam, 1940) have made an attempt to identify original 
Vafiji with Thiruvanchikulam, near Cranganw. Elamkulam P. Kunjan Pillai in Studies in Kerala History 
(Kottayam, 1970), pp. 156-57, says that “There is no evidence to prove, that Tiruvanchikulam had the name 
Karuvur ’. The name is a late modification of Anchaikalam. 

3 India Archaeology 1969-70—-A Review, pp. 14-15. 

4 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1927-28 (Madras, 1929), nos. 341-49 and p. 50; Annual Report 
on Indian Epigraphy 1963-64 (Delhi, 1967, nos 296-97 and pp. 28-29; Iravatham Mahadevan, ‘Corpus of the 
Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions,’ in the Seminar on Inscriptions 1966, ed. by R. Nagaswamy (Madras 1968), 
pp. 65-67; and K. G. Krishnan, ‘Cera kings of the Pugalur inscriptions’, in Journal of Ancient Indian History, 
IV (1970-71), pp. 136-43. . 

§ Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1927-28, no, 343. 

8 Ibid., no. 335, 

7 Ancient India, no. 2 (1946), pp. 118-119. 
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horizon of the Chéras of the Sangam age extended from the west coast to the interior of 
Kongu-nadu, the latter comprising the present Districts of Coimbatore and Salem. 

According to the Periflus, the items of exports from Muziris or Musiri of the Tami], 
poets, comprised pearl, pepper and different varieties of gems, whereas imports included 
coral, lead, tin and stibrium. Almost similar products were handled, by way of exports 
and imports, in the other ports like Naura, Tyndis and Nelcynda. It is also well-known 
that in the maritime trade with China, Quilon was the port of call for every Chinese ship 
carrying cargoes between the west and China; there were direct sailings also between 
China and the west coast.* Before the advent of the Portuguese on Indian waters, the Arabs 
monopolized the spice-trade with Kerala, and in course of time, Calicut rose to prominence 
as its most important port. How far the inland waterways were utilized by various foreign 
traders is not known though it is certain that minor ports, commercial settlements and 
emporiums came up at the mouths of the rivers and backwaters. This geographical factor 
was exploited to the maximum extent by the European traders who made use of the easiest 
and cheapest means of water-communications. They settled mostly at the mouths of the 
waterways, and had their factories, and even forts, at such vital strategic points. 


It is obvious that the long coast-line, punctuated by innumerable creeks and estuaries, 
offered great trading facilities to different maritime and commercial nations of the world. 
Hence, the sea was not a barrier but an accelerating factor for various maritime inter- 
courses. Similarly, the passes across the Western Ghats, and the direct coastal link with 
Tulunddu should have served as easy roads of contacts with the rest of India. There are 
several instances to show that cultural and religious movements on the one hand and artistic 
and architectural trends on the other from different directions had diffused slowly and 
steadily to Kerala. One of the greatest sons of Kerala, Sankaracharya, preached his new 
Advaita philosophy to different parts of India without any impediment. In the circums- 
tances, it is difficult to see how geography could impose cultural isolation on Kerala with 
the rest of the world. Perhaps such isolation is latent in the social and economic life of 
the people belonging to the different parts of India. Sedentary habits that they developed 
due to various reasons stood on the way of social and cultural mobility, which im turn 
imparted a sense, rather an illusion, of isolation. 

For the purpose of the study of archaeological remains, the laterite zone, however, 
is the most important of the three, because all the early vestiges of Kerala’s history are 
scattered here. These archaeological remains comprise megalithic monuments like rock- 
cut tombs, sunk mostly in laterite bed-rocks, kudat-kal or ‘hood-stones’, topi-kal or ‘hat-stone’, 
dolmenoid cists, menhirs and so on.? These are made out of laterite and ascribable to the 
period couple of centuries before and after the Christ. The occurrence of megalithic 





1 For references to Quilon (Caoulam, Chulam, Coilum, Columbum, Kulan etc.) in various foreign 
notices, see K. A, Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India from Megasthenes to Ma Huan (Madras, 1972). 


2'V. D. Krishnaswami, ‘Megalithic types of south India’, Ancient India, no. 5 (1949), pp. 38-40; B. K. 
Thapar, ‘Porkalam, 1948: excavation of a Megalithic urn-burial’, ibid., no. 8 (1952), pp. 3-16; and Y. D. 
Sharma, ‘Rock-cut caves in Cochin’, ibid., no. 12 (1956), pp. 93-115. ’ 
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monuments shows that working on laterite reached a high water-mark in Kerala already 
in that remote past. 


Laterite is the most commonly-used building stone in Kerala and the majority of 
the ancient temples have been built of blocks of laterite, generally reddish or reddish-brown 
in colour. It is soft at the time of quarrying but soon gets hardened because of dehydration. 
Of variegated colours, it contains irregular cavities and is not as durable and fine-textured 
as the granite. It. appears that the granite tradition in architecture is an intrusive element 
which spread to Kerala from the Pandya or the Pallava country. All the cave-temples 
and their sculptural art followed the granite tradition, which was virtually relegated to the 
subordinate position soon after the eighth century, the main phase of rock-architecture in 
Kerala. Evidently, the deep-rooted laterite tradition asserted itself with the building of 
structural temples, because as a building stone, it is available easily and also of a tractable 
nature. 


Laterite apart, timber is also an easily-available building material which has been 
used extensively in the construction of temples. Varied flora of Kerala also shows different 
zones starting from the littoral region to heavy deciduous forest with teak. High rainfall? 
here due to the south-west monsoon and different elevations are responsible for various 
kinds of evergreen deciduous forests, besides scrub jungles and grassy fields. The profusion 
of timber-producing trees made it possible for the emergence of a sound tradition of wooden 
architecture and sculpture, for which teak and jack fruit (Artocarpus integrifolia) have been 
commonly used. In practically all the temples, timber has been used for constructing the 
superstructure and in the Districts of Kottayam and Alleppey, there is a definite pre- 
ponderance of wooden temples though they are built invariably on granite adhishthdnas. 
And the sloping roof of the Kerala style of architecture, as already mentioned, was just to 
counteract the phenomenon of heavy rainfall. 


The brief description of the geographical background will remain incomplete without 
a reference to the Paragurama legend, for it pertains to the creation of the land of Kerala. 
Legend has it that Paragurama, one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, hurled his parasu 
or ‘axe’ from Gokarnam, now in North Kanara, to Kanyakumari across the Arabian sea. 
Water along the two points receded at once disclosing a land-formation which was the 
Paraguramakshétra or Kerala. This legend does not appear to be of recent origin as the 
Tiruvalangadu plates of Rajéndra I (1012-1044) refers to the event;? even Kalidisa’s 
Raghuvamsa (canto IV, verses 53-54) makes a mention of it. It is not unlikely that the 
Paragurama legend preserves a distant memory of some reclamation of land from the sea 
but the date of this event is hard to compute in the present state of our historical research. 
Also noteworthy is the fact that the Agastya legend is confined to the east coast of south 





1 Annual rainfall (in milimetres) in different Districts of Kerala is as follows:- Kottayam: 
2994'5; Alleppey: 3020-9; Quilon: 2760-2; Trichur 3159:4; Ernakulam: 3577:5; Trivandrum: 2001-6; 
Palghat 2459-2; Kozhikode: 3461°3; and Cannanore 3437-9. See Monthly and Annual Normals of Rainfall. and. 
- of Rainy Days—Based on Records from 1901-1950 (New Delhi, 1961), pp. 186-89. 
® South Indian Inscriptions, III, pt. III (Madras, 1920), pp. 398 and 422. 
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India, whereas the west coast is associated with the ParaSumara tradition; there are 
innumerable temples here claiming their descent to the direct effort of Paragurama. 


Numerous changes, as is well-known, have taken place in recent Pleistocene along 
the coasts; new coast lines have emerged or the old areas have gone under the sea. For 
example, a large part of the Palk Strait or the Gulf of Mannar has been submerged in 
Recent times. Along the Kerala coasts also mud-banks of Pleistocene to Recent age came 
up separating the lake-like formations from the sea.1 That such geological upheavals — 
continued even in historical times is evident from a reference in the Miaishika-vamdsa, a 
Sanskrit epic of the eleventh century, which records the encroachment of the sea that 
eventually engulfed the famous Buddhist monastry at Sri-Mulavasa.2 But it seems that 
the Paragurama legend records the dim memory of a geographical cataclysm of much 
larger magnitude. 


2. HISTORICAL 
A. Earty CHERAS AND THEIR CONTEMPORARIES 


From the remote past, some part of the present Kerala was inhabited by the Chéras, 
possibly identical with the Keralaputra of Aéoka’s second rock-edict. Yet their history 
during the pre-Christian times remains unknown although there may exist some contem- 
porary megalithic vestiges in Kerala. Some glimpses of this people are, however, preserved 
in the earliest available strata of the Tami] literature ascribable generally to the second 
century. A critical study of the literary data belonging to the early Sangam age has made 
it possible to reconstruct their history though still mostly in twilight. The Chéras during 
this period emerged as the most important of the three south Indian powers—the other 
two being the Cholas and the Pandyas. As per the widely-accepted chronology, it 
was Udiyanjéral who founded the first Chéra dynasty in about a.p. 130, and the kings 
of this dynasty ruled for about hundred years or so.* More than one branch of the 
dynasty seems to have been ruling simultaneously. Perhaps it was a case of kula-sangha, 
noticed in later times also in the history of the Mishikas of north Kerala (below, p. 34). 


1M. S. Krishnan, of. cit., p. 531. References to Kerala’s stone age cultures are omitted, 

2 T. A. Gopinatha Rao, ‘Jaina and Bauddha Vestiges in Travancore’, Travancore Archaeological Series, 
(Trivandrum, 1919), II, pt. I, pp. 121-23. 

8 The chronology of the early Chéras followed in these pages is that of K. A. Nilakantha Sastri. See 
A Comprehensive History of India, 11 (Calcutta, 1957), pp. 517-530. One of the early writers to deal on this aspect 
on scientific line is K. G. Sesha Aiyer in his Céra Kings of the Sangam Period (London, 1937). He advocates 
a date of second century a.p. for the Sangam age. More than twenty-five Chéra kings are mentioned in the 
Sangam works, and hence, K. A. Nilakantha Sastri (ibid., p. 528) thinks that ‘the Chéra kingdom must have 
been a sort of family state in which all the adult males of the line had a share and interest—what Kautilya 
has called kula-sangha, a family group.’ Kunjan Pillai (1970), op. cit., pp. 136-55, also holds the same view and 
is of the opinion that the Padiyruppattu describes kings belonging to three or four generations. He, however, 
dates the Sangam age to the fifth century. 
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The Chéras apart, two other lines of rulers also made their presence felt in this part of the 
west coast: they are Ay-véls—the Aioi of Ptolemy—and the chivalrous Nannans of Elilmalai 
or Mount D’Eli of the European writers, in north Malabar. Of the Ay chieftains, all of 
them claiming their descent from the Vrishni-kula, Ay Andiran, Titiyan and Atiyan are 


‘outstanding names in the chronicles of the Sangam history. 


B. Tue Ay-vElLs 


The Ay-véls of the Sangam celebrity reappeared on the political arena of south India 
some time in the eight century. As a neighbouring power, they were in perpetual conflict 
with the Pandyas; the epigraphical as well as certain literary evidences bear clear testimony 
1o this strained relation. Of the Ay rulers of the times, the earliest is Sadaiyan-Karunandan 
of Malai-nadu occurring in the Kalugumalai (District Tirunelveli) inscription of the 
twenty-third year of the rule of Maranjadaiyan.1 The inscription records the marching of 
the Pandya army against the ‘Ay chief and the destruction of the fort of Ariviyarkkéttai, 
which may be identified with Aruvikara, near Tiruvattar, in District Kanyakumari. It 
is also evident from the Madras Museum grant of the seventeenth regnal year of Marafi- 
jadaiyan? that he attacked Vilinjam, the sea-port and the capital of the later Ays. The 
Trivandrum Museum stone-inscription of Marafijadaiyan® records the fact that the Pandya 
army, in his twenty-seventh regnal year, left the Chéra forces in complete disarray and 
retired to the fort of Karaikk6ttai. It states further that ‘the Chéra army, later on rallying 
round, pursued the enemy and set themselves to destroy the fort of Karaikkéttai. In this 
attempt they inflicted some loss on the Pandya forces and Ranakirtti, a faithful servant of 
the Pandya king, fighting bravely and killing several of the opponents, fell struck by the 
arrow of a man, named Tadan Perum-tinai of Perumir’.‘ All this shows the ding-dong 
nature of the battle that was fought between the Pandyas and the Ays. 


The Ay king during the time of the Pandya monarch Marafijadaiyan was either 
Sadaiyan or Karunandan, and this Marafijadaiyan has to be identified with Jatila Parantaka 
Nedufjadaiyan who ruled from 765 to 815. As the Kalugumalai inscription mentions the 
name of the Ay king as Sadaiyan-Karnandar he may be, in all likelihood, Karunandan, 
the son of Sadaiyan. Nothing is known about these two kings except the probable fact of 
their getting involved in a long conflict with the Pandyas on the eastern border. 

Two more kings of the Ay line of rulers are known from inscriptions, and they are 
Ko-kKarunandadakkan and Vikramaditya Varaguna. It is the incomplete set of six 
copper-plates, known as the Huzur Office plates,* that provide the first clear references to 
these kings, along with some of their achievements. Ko-kJ arunandadakkan, who bore the 


1 South Indian Inscriptions, XIV (The Pandyas), no. 31. 
-2K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom (Madras, reprinted 1972), p..58. 
3 Travancore Archaeological Series, 1, pt. VII, pp. 153-59. 
4 Ibid., I, pt. VII, p. 154. 
5 [bid., 1, pt. VII, pp. 1-14. 
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title Srivallabha, is known, besides the Huzur Office plates, from the two rock-inscriptions 
from Tiruvaidaikkédu,} District Kanyakumari. These are dated in the fourteenth (2+12) 
and the twenty-second (2+20) regnal years, and records some gift to the Mahadéva 
temple at Tiruvidakod. The fourth inscription of this king comes from the ruined Vishnu 
temple at Perumpaladur,? in. District Trivandrum. Yet another inscription of this king is 
the fragmentary copper-plate from Tirupparappu, in District Trivandrum. The grant 
belongs to one Aviyalanradakkan, who also bore the title Srivallava-pperumbanaigan. 
He is mentioned as the manufacturer of arms to the king Karunandadakkan.® 


Regnal years apart, the records of Karunandadakkan give the date in Kali era as 
well, for the Huzur Office plates are dated in the 1449087th day of the Kali era, which is 
equivalent to the fifteenth day of his ninth regnal year. When converted into Christian 
era it gives a date which is calculated variously by different scholars. According to T.A. 
Gopinatha Rao, it is a.D. 855-56,5 while Sewell takes it to be the 23rd of June a.p.858.° 
Recently, Kunjan Pillai computes the date as June 22 of 857.7 

The Huzur Office inscription informs that Ko-kKarunandadakkan of the Yadava 
family purchased from the sabhd of Minchirai the plot of land known locally as the Ulakku- 
divi! ai, fixed its boundaries, erected a temple on the site and installed the image of Vishnu. 
The village around the temple was named Parthivasékharapuram and he also founded a 
§alai, in which arrangements were made to feed ninety-five sattars. As the inscription says, 
the salai was modelled after the famous Kandalur salaz; the latter became the target of 
successive attacks by the Chola monarchs Rajaraja I and Rajéndra I. 


The temple at Parthivasékharapuram (below, p. 135) is an example of a éritala-vimana 
built in typical Dravida style prevalent in the Tami] country. At present, there are a number 
of subshrines all round, most of which have the Dravida-Kérala type of superstructure. 
Unfortunately, but for the adhishthana, the entire structure has undergone thorough 
renovation; as a result, not much can be made out about the original character of the main 
edifice. None the less, there are reasons to believe that the plan of the temple remains 
unaltered: it is square from the base to the stkhara and is of the sdndhdra type (fig. 18). It is 
worth-noting, as stated above, that the land for the new temple was bought from the 
Minchirai sabha. And Minchirai is situated close to Parthivasékharapuram; there, on a low 
hillock, stands an ancient temple-complex going by the name of Tirumalai. The deity has 
been called Munchirai-Tirumalai dévar in an inscription of the seventh regnal year of 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, 1, pt. VII pp. 14-15. 

2 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy 1961-62, no. 135. 

8 Travancore Archaeological Series, I, pt. XIII, pp. 197-200. 

4 Ibid., I, pt. XIII, p. 2. 

5 Ibid., p. 3. 

® Robert Sewell, The Historical Inscriptions of South India (Madras 1932), p. 36. 


? Kunjan Pillai (1970), op. cit., pp. 170-83. However , it has now been challenged by M. G.S. Narayanan 
in his Cultural Symbiosis in Kerala (Trivandrum, 1972), p. 16. 
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Rajéndra Chéla.* In this complex, too, there stands a square wimdna, in Dravida style, 
dedicated to Siva. 


It need not be construed from the two foregoing examples,that the Ay rulers 
patronized only the Dravida style of architecture, because there is definite evidence of 
their building temples in Dravida-Kérala style. The nucleus of the circular Vishnu temple 
at Perumpaladur, District Trivandrum, is an example of the latter type (fig. 22). It is also 
probable that the Sthanunadthasvami temple at Suchindram, District Kanyakumari, owed 
its origin to the patronage of the Ays, as their two inscriptions? from the temple show, and 
that it was also built originally in Dravida-Kérala style (pl. LXIV B). 


As the Ays claimed their ancestry from the Vrishni-kula they were naturally 
worshippers of Vishnu. Their tutelary deity was Padmanabhasvami at Trivandrum sung by 
Nammialvar. At the same time, it isclear from various references cited above that Karunan- 
dadakkan made gifts also to Saiva shrines. Inscriptions of his successor Vikramaditya 
Varaguna reveal a still more liberal religious policy, as he offered gifts both to Jaina and 
Bauddha establishments. In fact, the Sanskrit part of the Paliyam plates of Varaguna 
begins with the invocation to Sauddhédani (i.e., the son of Suddhédana or Buddha), the 
Dharma and the Sangha; furthermore, the donee was the Bhattaraka of Tirumilapadam, 
generally identified with the famous Buddhist monastery of Srimilavasa.* Again, his Chitaral 
inscription records that one Gunadangi-Kurattigal, the disciple of Arattanami-bhatara of 
Perayakkudi, made some gift of golden ornaments to the Bhatariyar of the Tiruchcha- 
ranattu-malai.* That Tiruchcharanattu-malai was a Jaina establishment is evident from 
the occurrence of a large-number of rock-cut reliefs of tivthankaras there. 


Vikramaditya Varaguna was possibly the immediate successor of Karunandadakkan. 
Though the Paliyam plates mention him only by Varaguna, he had perhaps the title 
Vikramaditya, as can be inferred from the Chitaral inscription of his twenty-eighth year, 
that being his last known regnal year, and the Huzur Office plates of his eighth regnal year. 
He must have, therefore, ruled for twenty-eight years, but it is not known for certain when 
he ascended the throne. It has been shown before (p. 18) that Karunandadakkan began his 
reign in a.p. 857 and that his last known regnal year is twenty-two. In the circumstances, 
Varaguna must have succeeded Karunandadakkan only after a.p. 879 or say 880. Sur- 
prisingly, on the basis of the astronomical data supplied by the Paliyam plates his date of birth 
has been calculated as a.p. 853. It is also held that he issued the Paliyam plates at the age 
of fifteen, since the date of the inscription is taken to be a.p. 868. Gopinatha Rao himself 
has shown that the Huzur Office inscription of Vikramaditya Varaguna,’ dated in his eighth 
regnal year, was issued soon after the construction of the Vishnu temple at Parthivapuram 
in A.D. 866. According to him, as the present record of the reign of Vikramaditya Varaguna 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, VI, p. 148. 
2K, K, Pillay, ‘Two early Ay-vel inscriptions’ in Seminar on Inscriptions (Madras, 1968), pp. 107-109. 
3 Travancore Archaeological Series, 1, pt. XI, pp. 187-1 93. 
_ “Ibid., pp. 193-195. 
5 Ibid., pt. II, p.1. 
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mentions Parthivasékharapuram, it must obviously be later than a.p. 864. Again, since 
Sattan Murugan, the dfdpati of the other document, has been mentioned as offering his 
daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya Varaguna, it may be inferred that the time of this 
prince was not much later than that of Ko-kKarunandadakkan. Are we then to believe that 
Varaguna married Murugan Séndi alias Ay-kula-madévi, the daughter of Tenganadu- 
- kilavan when he was only a boy? All these anomalies can be obviated if December 28 of 
A.D. 898 or December 29 of a.p. 925 is taken as the date of the Paliyam grant which seems 
to have been issued towards the fag-end of Varaguna’s life.’ Of the two dates, the latter 
appears to be more acceptable because it can easily take into account Parantaka’s (907-955) 
attack of Pandya country which was then ruled by Maravarman Rajasirmnha II (905-20). 
The discovery of Parantaka’s inscription at Suchindram speaks of the extension of the 
Chéla hegemony over some parts of Ay country. Vikramaditya Varaguna, therefore, ruled 
for forty-five years from a.p. 880 to 925, while Karunandadakkan’s reign covered roughly 
the period from 857 to 880. 


Nothing is known about the Ays after Varaguna. Some authorities are inclined to 
take Vira-KOota, who was appointed by the king to protect the donated land referred to in 
the Paliyam plates, as the successor of Vikramaditya Varaguna. Whoever may have been his 
successor, the rising Chdlas on the east and the resurgent Chéras on the north must have 
eclipsed completely this ancient line of rulers. It was the Ay territory which had to bear 
the shock of successive Chéla attacks after Rajaraja’s coming to the throne. But it goes to 
their credit for transforming falais into impregnable strongholds and centres of military 
training; not even the formidable Rajaraja or Rajéndra could wipe them out. A 
graphic description of the life and training in the falazs is preserved in the Kuvalayamdla, 
a Prakrit champu by Uddyotana-siri (728-778). Some account from this work has been given 
in a subsequent chapter (below, p. 134) dealing with the history of the temple-architecture 
in the Ay country. 


C. THe SEconpD CHERA Dynasty 


A long historical night intervenes between the fall of the first Chéra dynasty and 
the rise of the second one, which has been described often as the Kulasékharas of Mahéda- 
yapuram. Although the Pallavas of Kafichi and the Pandyas of Madurai stole the limelight 
as early as the sixth century, that is soon after the annihilation of the Kalabhra power, it 
took, curiously enough, three more centuries for the Chéras to re-establish themselves. On 
the other hand, the re-emergence of the Ays on the political scene seems to have taken 
place in the seventh or the eighth century as is evident from their references in the early 
Pandya records. It is now generally held that Kulasékharavarman was responsible for the 
revival of the Chéra power in circa a.p. 800. He had his capital at Mahédayapuram or 
modern Thiruvanchikulam, then a flourishing centre of commerce. But are we to assume 
a complete political vaccum in Kerala prior to a.p. 800? Petty chieftains, it is reasonable 


1 Kunjan Pillai (1970), op. cit., p. 177. 
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to surmise, must have had their days. At the same time, how to account for the statement 
in the Velvikudi grant (a.p. 769-70) of the Pandya king Nedufijadaiyan that Maravar- 
man’s conquest of Kerala had taken place several times at the strongly fortified town of 
Puliyar?’ If the Kerala ruler were a weak king he would have submitted meekly to the 
Pandya monarch without raising the standard of revolt time and again. All this may tend 
to show that the dark phase before a.p. 800 will be bridged soon with the progress 
of historical research. But in these pages we propose to tread the familiar path,? though 
with some diversions here and there. 


Generally, Kulasékharavarman (800-820) is identified with Kulasékhara-alvar, one 
of the twelve famous Vaishnava saints. Tradition associates Kulasékhara-al var? with the 
construction of the Krishna temple at Tirukkulasekharapuram (below, p. 60), near 
Thiruvanchikulam, District Trichur. Thus Kulasékharavarman, remembered in traditional 
accounts and various literary works, brought about revolutionary changes not only in 
politics but also in religious sphere. Kulasékhara’s political successor Rajasékharavarman, 
known also from the Valapalli inscription, was an equally brilliant religious teacher; he 
was none else than the great Saiva saint Chéraman Perumal Nayanar,’ a close friend of 
Sundaramirti.* The Siva temple at Thiruvanchikulam (below, p. 60), District Trichur, 
is said to have received patronage from both the saints; moreover, Viralminda Nayanar, 
hailing from Kerala, was their contemporary. It is thus evident that Kulasékhara 
popularized the Vaishnava tradition in Kerala, while his successor worked with the same 
zeal for the Saiva form of the Bhakti cult.’ The great Advaita philosopher Sankaracharya 
appears to be the contemporary of both Kulasékhara and Rajasékhara. In the Sankara- 
vyaya by Madhavacharya, Rajasékhara has been given ihe credit of presenting three 
natakas to the great Advaita teacher; in this work Rajasékhara has been referred to as the 
king of Kerala. 


In the Va]apalli copper-plate inscription, which is in an excellent state of preservation, 
Rajasékharadéva is shown bearing the imperial titles like Sriraja, Rajadhirdja, Paramésvara 
and Bhattaraka. The inscription is dated in the twelfth regnai year and registers some 
transactions, which took place between the people of the eighteen nadu belonging to Tiru- 
varruvay and the townsmen of Valaippalli who assembled under the king’s presidentship. 
It was resolved in that meeting that ‘those who hinder the performance of the firmly 
established bali ceremony (muttappalt) should be liable to pay a fine of one hundred 


1 Epigraphia Indica, XVII (1924), pp. 293-301. 

2 Kunjan Pillai, of. cit., pp. 217-265, and A. Sreedhara Menon, A Survey of Kerala History (Kottayam, 
1967), pp. 123-137, ; 

3 Travancore Archaeological Series, V, pp. 104-114. 

4 Tbid., II, pt. I, pp. 8-14. 

5 Ibid., V, pp. 96-104. 

6 He is the last of the three hymnists of Dévaram. 

7In Kerala, there are thirteen sacred Vaishnava shrines—divya-défams of Malainadu—sung by 
Nammalvar and Tirumangai-alvar, living in the late eighth and the latter half of ninth century a.p. 
respectively. 
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dinara’ etc.! The use of the term dindra, evidently derived from dinartus, is noteworthy in the 
present context. To assume that it denotes the circulation of Roman coin is rather anach- 
ronistic. The term dindra occurs in some contemporary Pandya records of the eighth and 
the ninth century.’ It is well-known that dinadra is the unit of gold currency of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs and that it came into circulation after the gold currency was reformed in the 
days of ‘Abd-al-Malik (685-705) of the Umayyad dynasty.* In the circumstances, the dinara 
of the Valapalli copper-plate has to be taken as the Arab gold currency, which must have 
been in circulation during the ninth century. Incidentally, it speaks of Kerala’s favourable 
balance of trade with the Arab world. By this time, Christianity had certainly secured its 
rightful place, and the Jews, too, must have arrived. It was thus a period which witnessed 
the arrival of new people, new commercial outlook, new religious thoughts and ideologies, 
impacts of which must have transmitted to all strata of the society. | 


The successor of Rajasékhara was Sthanu Ravivarman, who has left a number inscrip- 
tions of great historical value. Also known as Ravivarma Kulasékhara, he, as his name 
(Sthanu-linga) denotes, was also a Saiva. That he was a contemporary of the Chéla king 
Aditya (871-907) may be affirmed from an undated inscription from the Mahadéva temple at 
Tillaisthanam, near Thanjavur, District Thanjavur. The said epigraph registers the gift of 
one hundred sheep for a perpetual lamp to the god by Kadambamahiadévi, the wife of 
Vikki Annan.‘ And this Vikki Annan, as the inscription records, enjoyed honour and 
privileges conferred both by the Chéla king Rajakésarivarman (Aditya I) and the Chéra 
king Chéraman Ko-tranu Iravi (Sthanu-Ravi). Sastri writes, ‘Here is clear indication that 
Vikki-Annan who so honoured must have distinguished himself in some manner that 
greatly pleased these two kings. Can it be that he was a Céra general whom Sthanu-Ravi 
employed to co-operate with Aditya in his Kongu campaign against the Pandyas? We 
know that Aditya’s son Parantaka married a daughter of the Céra king. It is natural to 
assume that this friendship between the two ancient lines of rulers began with the extension 
of Cdla rule to Kongu’.® 

A few inscriptions of the time of Sthanu-Ravi are also known to us, and of them, the 
most famous is the Tarisapalli copper-plate grant,*® constituting an important landmark 
in the history of Christianity in India. Dated in his fifth regnal year, it records the gift of 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, II, p.9. 

2 South Indian Inscriptions, XTX (The Pandyas), no. 9. The inscription, belonging to Marafijadaiyan 
comes from the Tiruttalisvara temple at Tiruppattur, in District Ramanathapuram. It refers to the donation 
of ten dindras for a lamp to the god. In some other inscriptions occurs the term diramam, which may be the 
corruption of dindra. 

8 Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (London, 1937), p. 217. 

4 Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 1911, no. 286. 

5K. A, Nilakantha Sastri, The Colas (Madras, 1955), p. 115. 

6 “Three Inscriptions of Sthanu Ravi’, Travancore Archaeological Series, WII, pp. 60-86. Two of 
the documents belong to the Syrian Christians at Kottayam; one of these is dated to the reign of Sthanu Ravi, 
while the other contains matter which is more or less a continuation of the first but very much fragmentary. 
The third copper-plate of the same king belongs to the Mitividattumigcheri Illam at Tiruvalla. 
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vast properties at Kurakkéni-Kollam (Quilon) to the Church of Taris4é, no longer 
in existence. It was built by the priest Maruvan Sapir [86, with the permission of 
the governor of Vénadu by name Ayyanadigal Tiruvadi. There is, however, some difficulty 
in arriving at the exact name of the builder of the church as in line 5 he has been referred 
to as Ego da Tapir though in all other instances he is called Maruvan Sapir I6. But the 
cumulative evidence of all the records dealing with the foundation of the Church points 
to the fact that Eg6 da Tapir is the same as Sapir E6 or Ig6. It has to be remembered that 
Syrian Christians migrated to Kerala much earlier than this event. 


A stone inscription of Sthanu-Ravi, dated in his eleventh regnal year (855): is said 
to have been discovered in the Kudalmanikkam temple at Irinjalakuda, District Trichur. 
The occurrence of a number of Chéra inscriptions from this area proves clearly the 
importance that it enjoyed under the rule of the second Chéra dynasty. Two villages 
nearby—T4alakkad and Avattatttir—have yielded half a dozen Vatteluttu inscriptions of 
the Chéra kings but most of them belong to the time of Kddai-Ravivarman. A stone slab 
set up in the compound of the church at Talakkad contains two inscriptions engraved 
on either side of the stone. One of its faces contains twenty-two lines, the first twelve lines 
of which are in bold and early characters, whereas the last ten lines and the writing on the 
other side are in the script of the eleventh century. The palaeography of the first part 
- resembles the Kottayam plates of Sthanu-Ravi. Significantly, the record is dated in the 
third (?) regnal year of one Irayasingap-Perumanadigal or Rajasirhha-Perumanadi whose 
actual identification is uncertain. The record, ascribable to the ninth century, registers 
an assignment of land by villagers of Talaikkattur to the Vaniyar or merchants who had 
settled there for establishing a market ( pidigai). Two of these merchants, named SAattan- 
Vadugan and Iravi-Sattan, belonged to the Manigramam community.? Whatever may be the 
chronological position of this lithic record, the copper-plate grant from Tiruvalla is yet ano- 
ther milestone of Sthanu-Ravi. Dated in the seventeenth regnal year it mentions a sabhd of 
Tiruvarryvay and the temple-servants (adigal) regarding the feeding on the Onam day.® 

It is evident from the foregoing that the Chéra monarch followed a policy of religious 
tolerance. What is more significant is the fact that Sthanu-Ravi’s times saw the arrival of 
Islam in Kerala. The Arab traveller Sulaiman visited the Malabar coast, and there was 
also a close maritime contact with China. Overseas trade and commerce must have brought 
prosperity and the spurt in temple-architecture was the visible expression of this flourishing 
economy. 

It is commonly held now that Sthanu-Ravi was succeeded by Ramavarman 
Kulagékhara (885-917) though some scholars take in his place Vijayaraghavadéva, figuring 
in the Tarisaipalli grant as kdyil-adigari. He was a contemporary of the Chola monarch 
Parantaka I (907-955) since one of his inscriptions from Tiruvottiyur, datable to a.p. 936 


1 Kunjan Pillai (1970), op. cit., p. 225. It refers to temple-trustees and temple-servants. 

2 Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 1927, nos. 358 and 359. 

3 Travancore Archaeological Series, II, p. 85. Here is the earliest mention of Onam festival, the 
most important festival of Kerala. 
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refers to a Chéra princess Nili, who offered some gifts to the temple, as the daughter of the 
Kéralaraja Vijayaraghavadéva.t Whoever might have succeeded Sthanu-Ravi there cannot 
be any doubt about the growing influences of the Chéras over the entire Kerala. In 
fact, the political power of the Chéras reached its zenith under the rule of the next king 
Kédai-Ravivarman known from numerous temple-inscriptions. Kéralakétu. alias Goda of 
the Mishika-vamsa may be the same as Kédai Ravivarman (below p. 33). His inscriptions 
come from Triprar god? and Puttur-amsam,* in District Malappuram, Talit and Avattattiir,» 
in District Trichur, and Tripunittura,* in District Ernakulam. An inscription from the 
Ganapati temple at Indyanur,’ District Malappuram, is dated to 27+I1st year of 
one K6-Kédai-Ravi, who may be a later king ruling over some parts of Kerala. His method 
of counting regnal years is somewhat different from Kédai-Ravivarman, the successor of 
Ramavarman Kulasékhara. 

The earliest known regnal year of K6dai-Ravivarman is the fifteenth occurring in the 
Chokur temple-‘nscription in Puttur-amsam. Written in Vatteluttu characters, the inscription 
simply refers to some gift of land, presumably to the temple. From the Tali temple, which 
has been described in the inscription as Nityavicharésvara temple, wa; copied a record 
dated in the seventeenth regnal year when Jupiter stood in the zodaical sign of Mithuna or 
Gemini. It records a transaction made by the residents and officers of the temple regarding 
the distribution of three hundred kalam of paddy received from the two villages, Ukkira- 
mangalam and Miyanamangalam. Dated in the twentieth regnal year, the stone inscriptions 
from the Siva temple at Avattattur were issued when Jupiter was in the Kanni-rasi or 
Virgo. It is noteworthy that at least three epigraphs from Avattattur—Avattiputtir of the 
inscriptions—bear the same regnal year. One of them records,‘ “the thousand,” 
the “twenty-seven”, and the poduva' of the two kudis of Avattiputtir being present, made 
for offerings to the local temple Peruntirukkéyil. The donor appears to have been a Chéra 
queen (Seraman-Madévi) who gave lands in a village which was made a kilidu of 
Avattiputtir and assigned its rakshabhiga to the temple’. Next in order is the Tiru- 
pparangodu inscription registering some gift of land in the regnal year 23+4. His last 
known regnal year is the thirtieth mentioned in an inscription from the Santaénagopala- 
krishnasvamin temple at Tripunittura. 


Kédai-Ravi is a very common name and occurs frequently in different inscriptions. 
For example, a certain K ddai-Ravi of Nedumpuraiyir-nadu axpears as a chieftain ruling 
over the Nedumpura region in District Trichur. Two Pandya records from Cheranmaha- 
devi, District Tirunelveli (nos. 665 and 666 of 1916), refer to a Kédai-Ravivarman 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, III, p. 162. 

2 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1895, no. 219. Also South Indian Inscriptions, V. no. 783. 

3 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1901, no. 13. Also South Indian Inscriptions, VII, no. 173. 

4 ‘Tali inscription of Kodai Ravi: 17th year’, Epigraphia Indica, XXVIII (1949-50), pp. 216-220. Also, 
Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1924, no. 344 and Travancore Archaeological Series, VIII, pp. 40-45. 

5 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1927, nos. 360-363. 

8 Ibid., 1903, no. 1 and Travancore Archaeological Series, VI, pp. 64-65. 

7 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1936-37, no. 287. 
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who may be a brother-in-law of the Pandya king Jatavarman alias Kulagékhara. Leaving 
all these doubtful identities it will be seen that no inscription of Kédai-Ravivarman comes 
from south Kerala; as a matter of fact, Tripunittura marks the southernmost provenance 
of his records. Naturally, a doubt arises if the Ay territory were really annexed to the Chéra 
empire. Similarly, no inscription of Kddai-Ravi has so far been discovered from the 
Mishika country, and the latter possibly maintained a friendly relation with the Chéras. 
After the fall of the Ays various chieftains—and of them, the Vénadu line of rulers is the 
most important—acknowledged the Chéra supremacy. At that time, an extension 
of sovereignty was not based on the conception of annexation but on mere acknowledge- 
ment of one’s overlordship. Consequently, the minor rulers and the petty chieftains being 
autonomous in their own princedom continued to hold the real ownership of land. More- 
over, with the acceleration of temple-building activities, the Nambidiri Brahmanas, as 
custodians of temple-properties, started creating their own lever of power within each 
principality. 

The gradual expansion of the Chéra power might have brought them on the brink 
of war with the rising Chélas. Indu-KG6daivarman (944-962), the successor of Kédai- 
Ravivarman, got himself involved in a military conflict with the Chéla king Parantaka I 
(907-955) but it did not erupt into a major clash because of latter’s death; and further, 
the event was followed by the accession of a number weak kings on the Chdéla throne. 
Anyway, Indu-Kédaivarman’s inscriptions have been discovered from a number of places 
like Tali,? Tirkakara,? Muzhikulam,* Pudukkod and Tiruvammundur® and it is interesting 
to note that the find-spots of his inscriptions show central and southern Kerala as the sphere 
of his main activities. His earliest record, probably dated in the third regnal year, comes 
from the Bhagavati temple at Pudukkod in District Palghat. It is very much damaged but 
its purport is clear: it records a transaction made by the residents of the eighteen districts 
of Pudukkod. Tirumuzhikulam or Muzhikulam, an ancient Vaishnava centre in District 
Kottayam, has yielded an unfinished record dated in the regnal year 5+ 1. There are three 
inscriptions from Tirkakara, and the earliest of them bears the regnal year 5+5 when 
Jupiter was transiting Mina or Pisces. Dated in the eleventh year opposite to the fifth when 
Jupiter stood in Sirhha or Leo, the second record furnishes a long list of individuals, who 
have been called sddhus along with the names of their villages. The third epigraph of Indu- 
Kédaivarman from Tirkakara is unfortunately damaged, and the date as well as the position 
of Jupiter are lost. Tiruvammundur, yet another sacred spot of the Vaishnavas, has a 
fragmentary record dated in the year opposite to the fifth year. From the Tali temple has 
been copied an inscription, which furnishes the last known regnal year (11+6th) of 
K6-Indu-Kédaivarman. It records a settlement arrived at by [Vay]chchan Pondi of 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, VI, p. 64. 
2 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1924, no. 341. 
8 Travancore Archaeological Series, III, pp. 161-73. 
4 Jbid., pp. 189-91. 

5 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1924, no. 354. 
8 Travancore Archaeological Series, V, pp. 33-34. 
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Peymanalmanram in Nedumpuraiyir-nadu with the people and officers of eighteen districts 
of Nityavicharé$vara for providing food on the Aippigai and Chittirai festival days. 


Indu-Kédaivarman’s successor was one Bhaskara Ravivarman known from various 
records. It can be inferred from palaeographical study and internal evidence of inscrip- 
tions of both the kings that Indu-K6dai comes anterior to one Bhaskara Ravivarman.! 
Scholars, however, assume the existence of three Bhaskara Ravivarmans, and all of them 
followed Indu-K6dai. Inscriptions bearing the regnal years of some Bhaskara Ravivarman 
or the other have been recovered from sites like Pullur,? in District Cannanore, Tirunelli,’ in 
District Kozhikode, Karyad-amsam,s in District Malappuram, Tali,* in District Trichur, 
Perunnyail,¢ Tirukodittanam,? and ‘Tirumuzhikulam,s in District Kottayam, and 
Tirukkakkarai (Tirkakara),® in District Ernakulam. Of these sites, Tirkakara and Tiruko- 
dittanam have produced the largest number of inscriptions. To this list may be added the 
famous Jewish copper-plate of the thirty-eighth regnal year, ascribable to a.p. 1000.%° In 
terms of regnal years, irrespective of the kings they denote, these records belong to the years 
1+1 to 58. If these are converted into Christian era, the period covered by these inscrip- 
tions is from ¢. A.D. 962 to 1020. But a cursory glance at the position of Jupiter in various 
records will show that these dates pertain to three different kings bearing the same name. 


On the basis of Jupiter’s position, it is perhaps convenient to divide all such 
inscriptions that bear the name of Bhaskara Ravivarman into three groups. The Tiruk- 
kakkarai inscriptions of the sixth (2+4) and the fifty-eighth years and the Peruneyil 
inscription of the fourteenth (2+12) regnal year may be attributed to a Bhaskara 
Ravivarman who ruled from a.p. 962 to 1020. According to the astronomical calculation of 
Swamikannu Pillai, the fourteenth regnal year of the Peruneyil inscription is equivalent to 
March 12 of a.D. 1060.4 This computation has recently been revised by Kunjan Pillai, in 
the light of various historical facts, and also taking into account the testimony of the 
Tirukkakkarai inscription of the fifty-eighth regnal year, to March 12 of a.p. 976.” In 
all likelihood, the Peruneyil inscription refers to Godvardhana Marttandan,”* governor of 
Venadu, ruling over Nanrulainadu. At first he was only the governor of Nanrulainadu while 





1 Travancore Archaeological Series, III, pp. 161-62. 

2 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1963-64, no. B, 125. 

8 Epigraphia Indica, XXVIII (1949-50), pp. 216-220. The place has yielded half a dozen copper-plates, 
4 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1901, no. 16. 

5 Ibid., 1924, no. 348. 

8 Travancore Archaeological Series, II, p. 34. 

7 Ibid., U1, pp. 31-45 and V, pp. 176-190. 

8 Ibid., Il, pp. 45-46. 

® Ibid., II, pp. 31-51, and IIL, pp. 1 79-184. 

10 Epigraphia Indica, III (1894-95), pp. 66-69. 

11 Travancore Archaeological Series, U1, pp. 49-51. 
12 Kunjan Pillai, op. cit., p. 34. 

13 This part of the epigraph is slightly damaged and the name of the Vénadu governor cannot be read 

clearly. 
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Srivallabhan K6édaivarman held the governorship of Vénddu; in fact, the evidence of the 
Tirukkadithanam inscription of the year 2+? points unmistakably to the same conclusion. 
In the circumstances, the Peruneyil inscription of the fourteenth regnal year has to be 
dated posterior to the above-mentioned epigraph from Tirkodittanam. 


There are records to show that Govardhana Marttandan and Srivallabha Kédai- 
varman had been holding independent charges of their respective chieftaincies. 
Vénadudaiya Srivallabhan K6daivarman is known from his Mamballi copper-plate’ and 
the two Tiruvanvandur stone-inscriptions,? the copper-plate being dated to Kollam 149 
(A.D. 973) when Jupiter stood in Tula or Libra. Evidently, the governorship of Véndadu 
came in the hands of Maéarttanda only after a.p. 973. Both Peruneyil and the 
Tirukkadithanam inscriptions of the fourteenth regnal (2+12) should, therefore, be placed, 
after the issue of the Mamballi copper-plate of a.p.973, some time in a.D.976. In other words, 
Srivallabhan Kédaivarman lost his governorship of Vénadu within three years of the issue 
of the said copper-plate grant. Whether it was a natural succession or a case of dethroning 
an ambitious chieftain is not easy to settle. That Marttadan continued to rule over Vénadu 
till A.D. 1000 as the feudatory of Bhaskara Ravivarman can be established from the Tiru- 
kkadithanam inscription of the twenty-sixth regnal year (2+24) and the Cochin copper- 
plate grant of the thirty-eighth year (2+36). All this evidence pertains to a Bhaskara 
Ravivarman who ruled from a.p. 962 to 1020. He may be called Bhaskara Ravivarman I 
who had to bear the brunt of the Chola attack that descended into Kerala successively 
under the leadership of Rajaraja and Rajéndra Chdla. 


Now we come to the second set of inscriptions furnishing proofs of the existence of 
Bhaskara Ravivarman II, whoruled most of the time conjointly with Bhaskara Ravivarman I. 
In the Tirukkakkarai inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman I, dated in the 2+4th regnal 
year, figures one Kédai-Kéralan of Sérumarrappulai as the donor of the grant. In that 
year Jupiter was posited in Rishabha or Taurus. Kodai-Kéralan and his two brothers are 
mentioned in two other epigraphs: Tirukkakkarai inscriptions of 2+19th year when Jupiter 
stood in Kumbha or Aquarius and of 2+29th year when Jupiter was transiting Dhanu or 
Sagittarius respectively.* Both these records belong to one and the same king but he may 
not be the same as Bhaskara Ravivarman I, though it is certain that the donor served both 
the monarchs. There are good grounds to identify Bhaskara Ravivarman of the Tirukka- 
kkarai inscription, just mentioned above, with the one mentioned in one of the Tirunelli 
plates.* 


Undoubtedly, the Tirunelli copper-plate inscription provides the best evidence for 
the purpose of computing dates in terms of Christian era. The date given there is the 





1 Epigraphia Indica, (X (1907-8), pp.234 ff. and Travancore Archaeological Series, 1V, pp. 1-16. 
2 Ibid., IT, pp. 22-25. 
3 Travancore Archaeological Series, III, pp. 161-62 and 1 79-183. 


4 There are seven copper-plate grants from Tirunelli. See R. Vasudeva Poduval, Travancore Inscriptions: 
A Topographical List (Trivandrum 1941), pp. 313-14. 
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thirty-fifth year opposite the sixth which is opposite to the second year of the king 
(2+6+35=43rd year); in this year Jupiter was in Libra.* On the basis of the astronomical 
data supplied by the copper-plate, the date has been calculated as Wednesday, March 1 
of a.p. 1021. This Bhaskara Ravivarman, therefore, ascended the throne in a.p. 978. Some 
other inscriptions, which may be ascribed to this king, are Tirukkakkarai inscriptions dated 
to 23 (2+21) and 31 (2+29), and Peruneyil inscription of 38 (2+36) regnal years.’ It is 
then certain that he ruled at least for 43 years i.e., till a.p. 1021, the date furnished by the 
Tirunelli copper-plate. He was also embroiled into successive wars with the Cholas. The 
discovery of several copper-plates at Tirunelli in the Wynad forest is significant as it may 
indicate his establishing a temporary headquarters at the time of the Chola onslaughts 
deep into the Chéra country. We will revert to this topic after considering the question of 
his successor. 


It is difficult to say when Bhaskara Ravivarman IJ ended his rule and who actually 
succeeded him. Kunjan Pillait and Menon‘ think that Bhaskara Ravivarman II was 
succeeded by Vira-Kérala, who in turn was followed by one Rajasirhha on the Chéra throne. 
Quite likely Vira-Kérala and Rajasirhha do not belong to the main line of the Chéras. Vira- 
Kérala, who was trampled to death by the furious elephant Attivarana of Rajadhiraja, 
has been mentioned in the epigraph immediately after the Pandya king Manabharanan and 
just before the Vénadu ruler, thereby suggesting a contiguity of his territory to the Pandya 
kingdom. Some interesting sidelights on this issue are afforded by a critical interpretation 
of some of the inscriptions from the Gopalasvamin temple at Mannarkoyil, near Ambasa- 
mudram, District Tirunelveli.® One of the inscriptions (108 of 1905) here mentions the 
phrase Manabharana-chaturvédimangalam, while the temple has been called Rajéndra- 
Chéla-Vinnagaradévar. The record is dated in the sixth regnal year of the Chola viceroy 
Jatavarman alas Sundara-Chola Pandyadéva. From the same temple has been discovered 
an inscription (no. 112 of 1905) which records its construction by a Chéra king RAjasirhha, 
who must have called the temple Rajéndra-Chola-Vinnagaradévar after the name of the 
reigning monarch. Rajéndra Chéla, according to the text of this inscription, made a gift 
of land to the temple from his palace at Kafichipuram, in his twenty-fourth regnal year. 
It has also been stipulated there that the grant would take effect from the fifteenth year of 
Jatavarman Sundara-Chdla Pandyadéva. Broadly speaking, the latter’s fifteenth year 
may be equated with the monarch’s twenty-fourth year (a.p. 1036). The inscription, which 
alludes to Manabharana-chaturvédimangalam, was engraved at least five years before the 
Rajéndra’s gifts of land. Does it mean that the temple was rebuilt by the Chéra monarch 


1 Epigraphia Indica, XVI (1921-22), pp. 339-345. 

2 Travancore Archaeological Series, 11, pp. 38-45. 

3 Kunjan Pillai (1970), op. cit., pp. 241-43. 

4 A. Sreedhara Menon (1967), of. cit., pp. 130-31. 

5 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1905, nos. 108, 111-113. 
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between A.D. 1031-1036?. But from our point of view the association of Manabharana, 
Rajéndra Chola and some Chéra kings is significant once it is analysed in the light of the 
- historical introduction of Rajadhiraja’s inscription. 

Apart from Rajasirhha, the inscriptions from this place record the name of another 
Chéra ruler Rajarajadéva who is mentioned in two inscriptions (nos. 111 and 113 of 1905) 
from the same place. One of the inscriptions is dated in the sixteenth regnal year of the 
Chéla viceroy. Rajasirnha appears to have been his predecessor, and he died some time 
_in 1035. Neither this Rajasirhha nor Rajarajadéva, not to speak of Vira-Kérala, can be 
assigned a place in the main line of Chéra genealogy. During Rajéndra and 
Rajadhiraja’s time the southern half of Kerala was virtually under the sway of the Chéla 
monarchs who might have set up a scion of the Chéra family as their vassal. To this line 
of feudatories may be included Kéralakésari Adhirajadhiraja figuring as a donor in a 
Tirukkannapuram (District Thanjavur) inscription of Kuldttunga I ChéJa’s thirty-sixth 
regnal year.* 

No inscription of these Chéra feudatories has come from Kerala; the Talakkad 
inscription of one Rayasinga-Perumandigal, of the ninth century, cannot be ascribed 
to this Rajasirhnha, who was just a puppet of the Chola monarchs. It is then evident 
that neither Vira-Kérala nor Rajasirnha possesses a rightful place in the Chéra genealogy. 
The Chola inroads into Kerala during Rajéndra’s time must have shaken the political 
fabric of the Chéras who had possibly a nominal hold over the chieftains. The historical ~ 
introduction of Rajadhiraja’s inscription’ speaks of at least three Kerala rulers: the Vénadu 
ruler, Iramakudam or the Mishikas and the strong Villavan (Chéra). About Villavan, 
the inscription records, that he in his terror, hid himself in the jungle. That some geogra- 
phical order of sequence has been followed in the description has to be accepted. Yet the 
most important statement is the mention of the Villavan who had fled to the jungle. It 
leaves no room for doubt that the powerful Villavan was the actual Chéra overlord who 
may be none else than Bhaskara Ravivarman II. By the time (1021) of the issue of the 
_ Tirunelli copper-plate he might have been forced to leave his capital and shift to jungle 
fortress. He must have, therefore, escaped the hostility of Rajadhiraja; hence, might have 
ruled for some more years. Hypothetically speaking, his reign might have ended by 
about a.p. 1025. 


Bhaskara Ravivarman II] seems to have been succeeded by Iravi-Raman known from 
the Tirukkadittanam inscription dated in his third (1+2) regnal year, when Jupiter was 
in Mina or Pisces.® It refers to one Iyakkan-Sirikanthan of Manalmanram as governor 
of Nanrulai-nadu. His was a short reign of say ten years, i.e., 1025-1035. Iravi Raman or 
Ravi Ramavarman was succeeded by Bhaskara Ravivarman III who ruled at least for 
fifty-five years. 


1 Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy 1922, no. 519. 
2 South Indian Inscriptions, ITI, no. 28. 
3 Travancore Archaeological Series, V, pp. 172-73. 
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The inscriptions of Bhaskara Ravivarman III (1035-90) have been discovered from 
Tirkodittanam, dated in the second (1+1) regnal year when Jupiter was occupying the 
zodaical sign Tula or Libra,' Tali dated in the thirteenth (11+2) regnal year, when Jupiter 
was again in Tula,? and Tirumuzhikulam, dated in the forty-ninth (1+48) regnal year.’ 
That he sornchow retained his hold over central Kerala till his forty-ninth year (1084) is 
apparent from the find-spots of his epigraphs. It was doubtless a stormy period which 
saw the Chéla invasions under Vira-Rajéndra (1063-1069) and later under Kuldttunga I 
(1070-1122). Soon after Kulottunga’s reconquest of the Pandya country and Kerala 
between his seventh and eleventh years, Bhaskara Ravivarman had to transfer his 
war-headquarters to north Malabar, as can be guessed from the Pullur (District 
Cannanore) stone-inscription of his fifty-fifth regnal year. In the Tirumuzhikkulam inscrip- 
tion, he has been described as Manukuladityan,° and it may be equated with the 
title Manu-kuladichchadévar of the Pullur record. It may be pointed out here that his 
inscriptions have been dated differently and the number 2 of the year was no longer the 
fixed digit. . 

Ramavarma Kulasékhara, one of the greatest rulers of the Chéra dynasty, succeeded 
Bhaskara Ravivarman III at Mahédayapuram. He must have ascended the throne between 
the months of Dhanus and Karkataka of the Kollam year 265 (i.e., between January and 
July, 1090).* His inscriptions have been recovered from places like Tiruvalur,’ Quilon,® 
and Peruneyil.® In the Peruneyil inscription (District Kottayam) of 2+8th regnal year, he © 
_has been called Kulasékhara Ko6yiladhikari, while the Ramésvaram temple-inscription 
from Quilon describes him as Raman Tiruvadi Kulasékhara Koyiladhikari. The record 
is dated in the Kollam year 278 i.e., A.p. 1103. Ramavarma Kulasékhara seems to have 
retrieved much of the Chéra prestige in his sustained fight with Kuldttutga I. Most likely, 
he held the reins of the administration, independent of other members of the royal family, 
and eventually founded the Vénadu line of rulers. 


Some members of the Chéra family continued to rule from some place in 
north Malabar, as can be surmised by a number of records disclosing new names from 
places like Indyanur” and Tiruvannur’ in Districts Malappuram and Kozhikode 


1 Travancore Archaelogical Series, V, p. 190. 

2 Annual Report on Epigraphy 1924, no. 348. 

3 Travancore Archaeological Series, II, pp. 45-46. 

4 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy 1963-64, no. B. 125. 
5 Travancore Archaeological Series, II, p. 45. 

8 Kpigraphia Indica, XVIII (1925-26), pp. 340-45. 

” Travancore Archaeological Series, IV, pp. 145-46. It is dated in the regnal year 2+1. 
8 Ibid., V, 40-46. 

9 Ibid., pp. 37-40. 

10 Ibid., 1936-37, nos. 285-287. 

1 Annual Report of Epigraphy 1895, no. 220. 
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respectively. Contemporary to Ramavarma Kulasékhara was one K6-Srivalarama figuring 
in the stone-inscription from the Ganapati temple at Indyanur. He may possibly be 
identified with Rama of the Tiruvannur inscription, as both the records are dated in the 
regnal year 4+4, counted in the same fashion. One K6-Kédai-Ravi is also known from 
the same temple-site.1 In all probability K6-K6dai-Ravi of the Indyanur inscription is 
different from K6dai Ravivarman, the successor of Ramavarman Kulaéékhara I. While 
K6-Kédai-Kédai’s record is dated in the fourth regnal year, K6-Kédai Ravi’s inscription 
bears the date 27+ Ist year. Palaeographically all these epigraphs from Indyanur may be 
ascribed to the twelfth century. Perhaps the Indyanur branch, if the term may be used, 
continued to rule contemporaneously with the Vénadu line of kings founded by Kéyila- 
dhikari Ramavarma Kulasékhara. 

Before we close this section it is necessary to have a few words about the intermittent 
Chéra-Chola conflict that continued for a century or so. Rajaraja’s attack in the early 
years of his reign on Vilinjam and Kandalir-salai signalled the beginning of this belli- 
gerent posture. The policy was brought to a successful conclusion by his son Rajéndra 
Chola I, whose army under the leadership of his son Rajadhiraja, won a decisive victory 
over the Chéras in the sixth regnal year (a.p. 1017). Towards the latter part of Rajéndra’s 
reign, there was rebellion in Kerala and it was quelled ruthlessly by Rajadhiraja. Other 
Chéla rulers like Vira-Rajéndra and Kulottunga I also undertook punitive expedition to 
Kerala. 

The long-drawn conflict doubtless brought disruption in the maritime trade, which 
was gradually diverted to the Coromandal coast to the advantage of the merchant 
community of the Chédla country. Decline in trade and agriculture brought economic 
stagnation and the only class that derived some benefit out of this chaos was the Nam- 
biidiri Brahmanas who established their supremacy over the entire social order. They 
also exercised considerable control over the economic affairs of the region. Some scholars 
hold the view that this Chéra-Chéla conflict had even affected the social structure of the 
Malayalam people. For example, it is claimed that the matrilineal system of inheritance 
in Kerala was the outcome of this disturbed situation arising out of this intermittent 
conflict.? From the point of the present study, the most important development is the rise 
of the Nambidiris as a powerful section of the society. This alone explains why this un- 
favourable political atmosphere did not materially affect the temple-raising activity in 
Kerala, a fact which can be confirmed by the occurrence of countless donatory temple- 
inscriptions belonging to this phase. 


1 One Ko-K6dai-Kadai is known from the Kavandra stone-inscription in District Quilon, It is dated 
in the fourth regnal year and records the gift of land by certain Séndan to the Muttar and Ilaiyar of Kavu 
for lamps, worship and S1i-bali. See, Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy 1936-37, no. 285. 

@ Kunjan Pillai (1970), of. cit., pp. 292-323. He seems to have stretched his point too far in depicting 
the grim battle between the two ancient dynasties. See K. K. Pillay, “The matrilineal system of inheritance 
in Kerala’, Journal of Kerala Studies, I, pts, 2& 3 (1974), pp. 181-88. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE CHERAS 
Kulagékharavarman (800-820) 


| | 
Rajesékharavarman (820-844) 


| 
- Sthanu Ravivarman (844-885) 


See ity Kulaégkhara (885-917) 
Kéodai cere (917-947) 
Indu iis ee (947-962) 
eee Ravivarman I (962-1020) 


Bhaskara Ravivarman II 


(978-1025) 
Ravi Ramavarman (1025-1035) 


| 
Bhaskara Ravivarman III (1035-1090) 
| 


| | 
Ramavarma Kulasékhara Srivalarama (1090-1100) 
(1090-1106) 


D. THe Mosnixas 


The early history of the Mishikas of north Malabar is still wrapped in legends 
recorded in the Miashika-vamsam, a Sanskrit epic of about the eleventh century, composed by 
Atula, the court-poet of the Mishika king Srikantha.t A glance through the pages of this 
work will convince anyone about the zeal the Mishika rulers displayed in repairs and 
construction of Brahmanical temples. It will not be out of place to cite here a few such 
instances from the Miashika-vamsam. For example, Nandini, the Chédi princess and wife of 
the Mishika king IsAnavarman, devoted herself to the worship of the goddess Chandika. 
Isanavarman himself is said to have set up a number of figures of Siva in various temples. 
Another king Kundavarman built a town Narayanapura in honour of Vishnu. One 
Valabha of this dynasty paid a visit to Chelliira, then a great centre of Brahmanical 
learning. SAmbarapura, identified with modern Tricchambaram, near Taliparamba, in 
District Cannanore, had a famous temple of Vishnu, where Valabha offered his obeisance. 
He also went to the Siva temple there alleged to have been built by Sataséma, one of his 
distant ancestors, and offered worship. On the representation of the Brahmanas, he ordered 


2 ‘Extracts from the Mishika-vamsam’, in Travancore Archaeological Series, II, pp. 87-113. 
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the repairs to the temple. It is noteworthy that Tricchambaram has at present the 
temples of Rajarajésvara and Krishna, both appearing to contain vestiges of earlier dates 
(below, p. 176). This patronage to Brahmanical faith was not one of bigotry, for they followed 
a liberal religious policy. For instance, one prince Vikramarama saved the monastery at 
Milavasa from being engulfed by sea, while prince Valabha offered worship in this 
Buddhist monastery. 

The instances shown above indicate clearly their active interest in fostering temple- 
architecture quite early in the history of their rule over northern Kerala. But the history 
and chronology of this line of rulers have yet to be given a reasonable shape. The Mishikas 
seem to figure in the Mahakita inscription (a.p. 601) of the Chalukya king Mangalééa 
(597-609) and there are three epigraphs, all of them being damaged, of this dynasty, 
which may be attributed to the eleventh century.* On scrutinizing the Mishtka-vamsam, it 
is found that the kings have been called therein Ramaghata-Mishikéfvara or ‘the lords 
of the Mishikas descended from Ramghata’.2 Another point worth special mention is 
their close contact with the rulers of central India. 

The Mishtka-vamsam provides only two vague references to some historical events. 
It has been stated in Sarga III of the epic that when the Kerala king Raghupati 
alias Jayaraga and the Mishika king [éanavarman (II) were in thick of the battle, Kérala- 
ketu alias Goda, the son of the Kerala king, intervened to make peace. Kérala-kétu or Goda 
may possibly be identified with Kodai-Ravivarman, who ruled from a.p. 917-947. As the 
conflict took place before the latter’s coming to the throne a date of circa a.D. 900 may be 
taken as one of the two determinants in the Mishika chronology. The reference to the 
other historical event is in Sarga XIV wherein it is mentioned that Ramaghata Jayamani 
deputed his nephew to assist the king of Kerala against the Chola king who may be 
none else than Rajaraja the Great. The first military campaign of Rajaraja was in 
Kerala, and it may have happened before his fourth regnal year i.e., a.D. 989. 

Surprisingly, no less than fourteen rulers intervened between the reigns of [sanavar- 
man and Ramaghata Jayamani within a period of less than a century. Thus, on an average, 
each king ruled for six to seven years. Now, it also appears on the testimony of the 
Mishika-vamsam that the succession was not always from father to son, since brothers, nephews, 
sister’s son and other relations are found to have ascended the throne. It is likely that the 
eldest member of the Mishika family assumed overlordship, while the other members ruled 
over different principalities in the Mishika country. That this very procedure was followed 
is apparent from Sarga III: it has been stated that Nriparama, also known as Ripurama, 
was appointed the chief of Bhatasthali by Valabha, who was succeeded by his younger 
brother Kundavarman. The last-mentioned king was followed by his sister’s son Palaka 


1 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy, nos. 476 and 478 of 1926 and 523 of 1929-30. 

2K. V. Subrahmanya Ayer, Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekhan, TV (Coimbatore, 1969), pp. 129-41. 
He says (p. 134) that ‘It is not improbable that the name of the country was Kudam, or Ramakudam as 
distinguishing it from Kudamalainadu (i.c., Coorg Province), another southern territorial division. Further, 
it may be pointed out that Kudam is mentioned in Tamil grammars as the name of one of the outlying 
provinces where vulgar Tamil was in use; it figures along with Kuttam (in Malabar) and Véy (Travancore)’. 
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who had a very short rule, and after his death it was Ripurama who came to the throne. 
After Ripurama, the crown passed on to Gambhira, the nephew of Palaka. If this was the 
rule of succession it is but natural that the fourteen kings who ruled between [sanavarman 
(II) and Ramaghata Jayamani should occupy the throne only for a brief period. ‘Fhus the 
Mishikas, like the early Chéras, adopted the principle of ruling the country by their own 
family group or, as Kautilya calls it, kula-sangha. 


The Miashikas of north Malabar must have played an independent role in the political 
history of Kerala even after their acknowledging the supremacy of the Kulagékharas. All ~ 
the time, in the struggle with the Chélas, the rulers of the Mishika dynasty aligned them- 
selves with the Chéras. Naturally, they came into direct clash with Rajadhiraja; as a matter 
of fact, Rajidhiraja’s historical introduction to his inscription refers to the defeat of 
Irémaguda-muvar or ‘the Elder Chief of Iramaguda’ (=Ramaghata). Two of the three known _ 
Mishika inscriptions mention the king by the same title. But it is difficult to identify the 
Mishika adversary of Rajadhiraja, though the internal testimony of the Mishika inscription 
of one Kandan-Karivarman may well suggest latter’s contemporaneity with Rajéndra 
Chéla in whose reign Rajadhiraja undertook the punitive military operation into Kerala. 


The southern Mishikas had their capital at K6lam or Pantalayani Kollam near 
Quilandy, District Kozhikode while the famous Mount D’Eli or Mishika-parvata, within 
their territory, was a geographical landmark of great significance. All the three epigraphs 
of these kings come from localities near about this conspicuous hill-feature, which 
was known to the Sangam poets. as Elilmalai.: And all the three epigraphs are records of 
donations to different temples. The ruined Chalappurattu-ambalam (523 of 1929-30) at 
Eramam, District Cannanore, gives the name of Kandan Karivarman alas Ramakuda 
Mavar Tiruvadi, who seems to have a very long reign as the inscription is dated in the 
fifty-ninth (58+1) regnal year. One Udayavanmar alias Ramakuda-Mivar is referred to 
in an inscription (476 of 1926) from the Kuruvakkaéva temple at Kannapuram, 
District Cannanore (below, p. 175). An inscription (478 of 1926) engraved on the threshold 
of the temple at Tiruvadur is written in Vattelutta and Grantha. It refers, in the Sanskrit 
portion, one Perunttén and his brother Narayanan Kalan as the goldsmiths of the 
Mishika king. 

It may be mentioned here that the line of the KGlatiri Rajas of later times was the 
descendants of this Mishika line of rulers. 


E. THe VENADU RULERS 


Before Ramavarnia Kulasékhara shifted his headquarters from Mahddayapuram to 
Kollam or Quilon, Vénadu was a small chieftaincy perhaps owing allegiance to 
the Kulasékharas. Some stray references to this line of rulers are to be seen in the early 


1K. V. Subrahmanya Ayer (1969), of. cit., p. 136. According to him ‘As a rule, the chieftains of the 
Deccan were lords of one or more divisions (n@qu), possessed a favourite hill (malai) and a capital city (ar). 
The principal hill of the Myshika king was the Elimalai, his négu was. Iramakudam and his capital Kolam’. 
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Chéra and the Pandya records. For instance, one Ayyanatikal Tiruvatikal, the Governor of 
Vénadu, figures as the donor in the Tarisapalli copper-plate grant (now.in the Kottayam 
Church) of the fifth regnal year (a.D. 849) of Sthanu-Ravivarman.’ As already stated, the 
Mampalli plate of Kollam 149 (A. D. 974) records some donation of land to the temple at 
Chengannur, District Alleppey, in the reign of one Sri Vallabhan Kédai, who appears to 
have been succeeded by Gévardhana Mattandan figuring in one of the Trikkodithanam 
inscriptions, and in the Jewish copper-plate, of Bhaskara Ravivarman, dated a.p.1000. 
With the advent of Ramavarman Kulasékhara, who may be called the real founder of the 
Vénadu line of rulers, we get a fairly continuous history of the southern part of Kerala. 
The disintegration of the Kulasékhara empire no doubt allowed the local chieftains to assert 
their full independence within their respective spheres of influence, and of them, the Vénadu 
rulers occupy a place of pride in the history of Kerala. Quite a large number of inscriptions 
of this dynasty have been discovered. Even Kodaivarman (1102-1125), the successor of 
Ramavarman Kulagékhara conquered a part of Najijinad (part of Kanyakumari District) 
from the Pandyas. But in the latter half of the thirteenth century Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya (1251-68) and Maravarman (1268-1308-9) extended their sovereignty over Vénadu.* 

As great champions of Brahmanical religion, the Vénadu rulers were responsible for 
construction and renovation of many temples within their kingdom. Temples built in the 
ninth and tenth centuries needed thorough repairs, and under the active patronage of the 
Vénadu rulers, many such temples, as their countless inscriptions tell us, were given a new 
lease of life. Kodai Kéralavarman (1125-1155) rebuilt the Padmanabhasvamin temple at 
Trivandrum and also made gifts to the temple at Suchindram. These two temples received 
throughout special attention from various Vénadu rulers. Incidentally, quite a number of 
epigraphs of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries throw light on the special rules framed 
for the management of temples. All this indicates Nambidiri Brahmanas assuming greater 
control over temple affairs and temple-properties. 


So far as the princedoms in central and northern Kerala are concerned, the poli- 
tical history is all but haze and mist. It appears, however, from some inscriptions that a 
branch of the Chéra dynasty continued to be at the helm of affairs in central Kerala. For 
example, the inscription from Tirunillai, near Palghat, of about the twelfth century, 
refers to the twentieth regnal year ofa Chéra king, whose name is now lost.* Mention has 
already been made about a line of rulers who had possibly had their seats near about 
Indyanur, in District Malappuram. Likewise, the history of the Mishikas during the 
twelfth and also the thirteenth centuries is not known from any source. But towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, the country came to be known as KGOlattunad ruled by 
K@latiri rulers (Colastri of European writers), descending from the ancient Mishikas. 
Interestingly, the temple-building activity, despite a confused political picture, continued 
as before. Truly speaking, all other religions paled into insignificance before the rising 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, ITI, pp. 60-86. Also Kunjan Pillai, of. cit., pp. 370-377. 
2 Sreedhara Menon (1967), op. cit., pp. 159-68. 
3 Annual Report of Indian Epigraphy 1961, no. B. 241. 
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popularity of the Brabmanical doctrines though by that time Islam and Christianity had 
already had several strongholds in Kerala. 


F. Tue ZAmMorins oF CALICUT 


From the fall of the Kulasékharas down practically to the end of the eighteenth 
century, Kerala, as is well-known to all, was constantly afflicted by centrifugal forces, 
which tore asunder the political fabric of the country. No less than fifty petty chief- 
tains, always divided and jealous, reigned supreme in their small domains, owing no 
allegiance whatsoever to any central authority. Even the rise of the Vijayanagara empire 
in 1336 made but little impact on Kerala’s polity. At the same time, socially and in religious 
sphere, entire Kerala was a single entity, bound by the same culture and heritage. “The 
very fact that there were no kingdoms and states but only Rajahs and Chiefs, who had often 
rights and properties in other territory, helped the growth of an extra-political social unity’.* 
The temple-architecture of Kerala reflects the same unity despite much political 
fragmentation. 


There was, no doubt, a landed aristocracy but the Brahmanas as custodians of ever- 
growing temple properties controlled the enormous revenues derived from land. Among 
the petty chieftains there were a few Brahmanas as well like the Raja of Idappalli or the 
chief of Parir. Nevertheless, Kerala had the unique advantage of having a favourable 
external trade based on spices. Those Rajas who controlled the principal ports in their 
respective princedoms had an edge over the others in matters of political prestige and 
economic stability. Before the arrival of the Portuguese on Indian waters in 1498, three 
chieftains—the Vénadu rulers in the south, the Zamorin of Calicut in central Kerala and 
the K6lattiri Rajas on the north—because of their control over the ports handling the bulk 
of exported cargo seem to have extended their vague supremacy over the neighbouring 
principalities. Of the three, the Zamorins emerged as the most powerful of the rulers capable 
of extending their sway over the whole of Kerala. 


The Zamorins rose to power only in the fourteenth century: as a matter of fact, 
Marco Polo who visited Kerala towards the end of the thirteenth century was not aware of 
the existence of this kingdom. It is in the records of Ibn Battiita (1342-47) that one finds the 
first mention of the Zamorin, who soon developed Calicut into a major port of the west 
coast, even surpassing in importance K6llam or Quilon in Vénadu. Calicut was a free 
port where ships from all countries enjoyed facilities and royal protection. Both the Chinese 
and the Arabs thronged in Calicut for trade, and in their commercial rivalry, the Zamorin 
threw his lot with the Arabs who helped the latter whenever occasion arose with ships, 
horses and also soldiers. At that time the Zamorin was considered the wealthiest monarch 
of India who had contacts with Arab countries, Egypt and even beyond; and as 
a port Calicut ranked foremost on the west coast shipping the bulk of pepper, cardamom, 
cinnamon and ginger. Undeniably, he had the required power and resources to bring about 


1K. M. Panikkar (1960), op. cit., p. 26. 
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a unification of Kerala, but he failed to pursue a vigorous policy towards this goal because 
of two reasons: the rise of Cochin and the arrival of the Portuguese on Indian scene. 


G. ConTactT wita EvRoPEAN PoWERs 


The rise of Cochin and the arrival of Portuguese represent one and the same 
phenomenon, serving as the deterrent factor tothe Zamorin’s aspiration for becoming 
Kerala’s indisputable overlord. After the flood of 1341 in the Periyar river, the impor- 
tance of Cranganur as a port was on the decline; this flood created the Cochin harbour 
offering natural protection to ships during heavy rains. In about 1405, the royal house was 
also shifted from Mahddayapuram, near Cranganur, to Cochin as a precaution against 
the aggressive designs of the Zamorin. It was the emergence of Cochin that signalled a 
change in the traditional balance of power. Instead of three, now there came into exis- 
tence four levers of power—Vénadu, Cochin, Calicut and KOlattiri Rajas—playing their 
respective roles in the changing history of Kerala, soon to be dominated by ties of 
various sorts between the European nations and local chieftains, either big or small. 


All the three major chieftains were in ceaseless conflict with one another, and the 
king of Cochin, though owning a rather small territory, was naturally drawn in to the poli- 
tical whirlpool. Notwithstanding the fact that he was a Kashatriya by caste, he had no 
right, as per social custom then in vogue, to wear crown, mint coins and hold ceremonial 
umbrellas over his head. On the contrary, all these royal prerogatives were enjoyed by the 
Zamorin, a Nayar by caste, and the Kolatiri Raja. The king of Cochin, being always 
threatened by the Zamorin’s increasing power and interference, had almost had a precarious 
existence. He was, therefore, in search of an ally who could curb the might of his foe. Vasco 
da Gama’s landing on the Indian soil in May 1498 was thus an unexpected boon to him 
and the other enemies of the Zamorin. The new situation shattered all hopes of political 
unity under the sceptre of the Zamorin; from then onwards he had been locked up, for 
over hundred years, in constant warefare with the Portuguese, much to the advantage of 
the Cochin ruler. 


Vasco da Gama was denied the permission to trade in the Zamorin’s kingdom, but 
the Raja of K6latiri without much ado granted trading facilities to the Portuguese. Identical 
facilities were granted next year (1499) by the Cochin ruler to Pedro Alvarez Gabral, the 
‘Commander of the next Portuguese expedition. Their primary task was to capture the 
monopoly of the spice trade from the Arabs, and extend their full command over the sea- 
routes. But the inept handling of the situation by the Portuguese leaders at the beginning 
alienated the Zamorin who stood throughout by the Arab cause. Albuquerque, the greatest 
of the Portuguese governors in_India, tried to reverse this policy of antagonism but it failed 
ultimately to produce any lasting result. Details of this conflict are well known! and hence, 
are not being repeated here . Nor it is relevant in the present context to recapitulate the 


1K, V. Krishna Ayyar, The Zamorins of Calicut (Calicut, 1938); K. M. Panikkar (1960), of. cit, and 
his Malabar and the Portuguese (1928), and Malabar and the Dutch (Bombay, 1931). 
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well-known facts of the Dutch eventually ousting the Portuguese in their race for commer- 
cial supremacy, and the final triumph of the English in extending their sovereignty, over- 
throwing all other European powers, including the French. In the following paragraphs 
it is, however, proposed to give the basic trends of the period. 

Kerala’s intimate intercourse with various European powers from the sixteenth 
century onwards had far-reaching effects on social and economic conditions of the region. 
Neither the Portuguese nor the Dutch were able to build up an empire here. Even in the 
period of greatest splendour the authority of Portuguese was confined only to the limits of 
their respective forts, although they exercised political authority over Quilon and Cochin. 
The latter was virtually a Portuguese vassal, and the crown that the Raja of Cochin wore 
‘was made in and sent from Portugal.’ Their mastery over the Indian sea was also never 
complete: the Kunjalis, the hereditary Admirals of the Zamorin, kept the Portuguese fleet 
under constant harassment.’ Indeed their saga of heroism constitutes a glorious chapter in 
India’s maritime history. It is an irony of fate that the power of the same Kunjalis, which 
had by then overgrown, had to be crushed by the Zamorin in a.p. 1600 with the help of 
their arch-enemy, the Portuguese. The Kunjalis vanished from the scene but by 1664 the 
Dutch, who had secured a firm foothold on Kerala, gradually stepped into the shoes of the 
Portuguese. The sole consideration of the Dutch, who had certainly had a far better adminis- 
trative set-up than the Portuguese, was to obtain ‘the greatest share in the pepper trade 
at minimum cost.’ Nevertheless, it was not easy for the Dutch to have complete monopoly 
of the pepper trade as the English and the French had by that time appeared on the scene. 
Yet the Dutch relations with the Malabar, unlike that of the Portuguese, were never marred 
by massacre and savage atrocities. 

Economically, the Portuguese and the Dutch relations with Kerala brought prosperity 
through direct export of spices, coir and other products. Due to profitable export trade, the 
pattern of cultivation also underwent some change. The economic solvency of the region 
as a whole had its tangible expression in various arts and crafts, in building or renovating 
temples, mosques, churches, synagogues, forts, palaces and so on. A few temples must 
have been plundered by the Portuguese, but that was motivated more by cupidity than 
bigotry. By and large, the Hindu community pursued religious affairs unhindered, since 
most of the population lived a quiet poorman’s life under benevolent despotism of petty 
Hindu kings. 

The Portuguese policy of conversion to Christianity had a limited success. Chris- 
tianity, like Judaism and Islam, had its moorings in Kerala, and the arrival of the 
Portuguese and Latin Church created problems for the local Syrian Christians. In spite 
of the fact that the local Christians had been enjoying all facilities and protection from 
the local Raja, they tried at first to join hands with the Portuguese, who, however, treated 
them as nothing short of heretics. There were attempts to bring the two churches under 
one authority but the success was partial; subsequently, the Malabar Church itself was 
faced with a schism. Anyway, those who embraced Christianity under the patronage of 


10. K. Nambiar, The Kunjalis (Bombay, 1963). 
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the Roman Catholic Church stayed inside the fortress and enjoyed equal rights and 
privileges as their white compeers. This religious policy helped indirectly an- undisturbed 
growth of the temple-architecture and its concomitant arts, assiduously cultivated by the 
local Rajas and the powerful Brahmana community. In this power-structure, politics seems 
to have played a subdued role compared to economic considerations, social needs and over- 
riding religious faith. 


H. THe ViyjAYANAGARA RULERS AND THE NAyYAKAs 


Though encircled by the Vijayanagara empire the Malabar coast remained virtually 
free from its political influences. Only Vénadu among the Kerala rulers had to bear the 
brunt of the Vijaynagara attack when Bhittalavira-Sri Vira Udaya Marttanda Varma 
(1516-1535) was on the throne; he was defeated by an army of the Vijayanagara emperor 
Achyuta Raya. In this struggle, Nafijinad was the bone of contention, and the situation 
remained unaltered even with Nayakas. Tirumala. Nayaka of Madurai, in 1634, invaded 


Nayaka, who ravaged the region several times to let loose an anarchy. Parts of north Kerala 
passed into the hands of the Nayakas of Keladi, whose Bekal Fort is one of the: biggest. in 
Kerala. They were staunch Saivites but certainly not fanatics. 


Despite all this turmoil in the country and rivalry among foreign powers, there were 
sure signs of growth in the fields of art, literature and religious ideals, which in 
turn influenced the sacred institution of temples. Now, temples were the centres 
of all activity—social, cultural and, to a great extent, economic. Various arts, like dance, 
drama, music, paintings, stone sculptures, wood and ivory carvings, metal craft and so on 
flourished centring round them. Evidently, a large section of people earned their livelihood 
pursuing such arts and crafts. In other words, the money earned through the external trade, 
which again depended wholly on agricultural products like spices, was spent on temples 
and their accessorial spheres. Many temples were added with impressive secondary edifices 
concealing the view of the principal shrine (below, p. 99). 

In this period Malayalam literature was patronized in the royal courts and themes 
of various compositions were taken from the Purdnas, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
For that matter, Kerala was caught once more in the grip of a new Bhaktz. movement 
spearheaded by great literary figures like Tufichat Eluttachchan (mid-sixteenth century), 
Nelpattur Narayana Bhattatiri (1560-1646) and Puntanam Nambidiri (1547-1640). More- 
over, in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, Kerala witnessed the development of 
Kathakali literature. Influences of this Bhakti movement are markedly manifest. on: the 
murals and wood-carvings of innumerable temples. A few temples sprang up to.sudden 
prominence because of the attention that they received from the exponents of the Bhakta 
cult. This was the case with the Krishna temple at Guruvayur, District Trichur, whose 
great devotee was Puntanam Nambidiri. It was really a period of great cultural 
reawakening which came close to the heel of economic stability, prosperity of a few 
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merchants and nobles, and the cultural conflict between indigenous ideals and European 
trends. Yet the political face of Kerala remained unchanged. 


I. RisE or CENTRALIZED ADMINISTRATION 


Some change in the political complexion of Kerala can be seen at long last in the 
eighteenth century with the rise of the two illustrious Travancore rulers, Marttanda 
Varma (1729-1758) and Rama Varma (1758-1798). It was Marttanda Varma who, for the 
first time, pursued the policy of annexation in the history of Kerala. He raised one corps 
of foreign mercenaries after the other initially to crush the power of petty chieftains of his 
kingdom. Gradually he built up a trained army, supported by an efficient cavalry. Yet 
another great achievement was his complete victory over the Dutch in the battle of Kolachel 
(District Kanyakumari) on August 10, 1741. This enhanced his prestige in Kerala, and 
after a short while he turned his attention towards the north. But a new menace appeared 
in this part of the west coast in the form of Mysorean invasions led by redoubtable Haidar, 
and then Tipit. Tipii’s name is still remembered with horror and he is blamed outright, 
in local traditions, for destruction of temples and vandalism. However, the greatest event 
of this period is the complete discomfiture of the Nayar aristocracy: in Travancore under 
Marttanda Varma; in Cochin under Palinth Komu Achan; and in the north under Tipit 
Sultan. Various measures introduced by them brought into being the centralized adminis- 
tration breaking the shackles of feudal lords. Tipi’s contribution in the introduction of a 
modern revenue system in north Kerala has to be acknowledged and it was adapted also 
by the British who soon completely eclipsed the authority of Tipi. In fact, the erstwhile 
District of Malabar came in the hands of the British by the treaties of Srirangapatna in 1792. 


3. ARCHITECTURAL 
A. INTRODUCTION 


It has already been stated that there is no archaeological evidence of temples of the 
early Chéras in Kerala today, although the literary references cited in the preceding chapter 
(above, p. 7) do suggest the existence of some structures or hypaethral shrines belonging 
to that period. Mention has already been made about the role of the Bhakit movement in 
the emergence of a new phase of architecture in the south as a result of a concerted ende- 
avour of the Saiva Nayanmars and the Vaishnava Alvars. They were like wandering bards, 
. who travelled from one shrine to the other singing in simple, popular and melodious 
language the glory of the Lord and the efficacy of the Divine Love. Significantly, these 
hymnists never visited any cave-temple nor any halo was attached to such shrines evidently 
because of their recent origin. But it is no accident that the period of the Bhakti move- 
ment synchronizes with that of rock-architecture in the south, the latter being the mani- 
festation of an urge to make temples of god lasting monuments of beauty and grandeur. To 
a certain extent, the new trend of architecture must have drawn some impetus from central 
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India where the Gupta monarch Chandra Gupta II excavated a few Brahmanical caves 
at Udayagiri, near Vidisa, in Madhya Pradesh, in the first year of the fifth century. Never- 
theless, south India certainly had already the tradition of using rock-shelters as retreats for 
monks. Such rock-shelters, ascribable to the period from the second century B.c. to the 
third century a.D., are common in Ceylon and the Pandya country. These are natural 
caverns transformed into shelters for the residence of Jaina monks in the far south and in 
Ceylon generally for Buddhists. Beds and pillow-lofts in these shelters, prepared out of live 
rock, and also sometimes vaulting of roofs and provision for drip-lines represent the earliest 
attempt in the south at the working of granite,‘ which was later extensively used by the 
Pallavas and the Pandyas in their rock-architecture. 


B. Tue CHERA ROCK-SHELTER 


That some early Chéra rulers participated in the making of rock-shelters is 
confirmed by the inscriptional evidence from Pugalir, in Karur Taluk, of District 
Tiruchchirappalli, Tamil Nadu. One of the rock-shelters here has on its brow, just below 
the drip-line, two Chéra inscriptions of about the second century A.D. (above, p. 13). 
These two epigraphs, which provide the definite archaeological evidence, supplement, to 
some extent, the literary tradition. It will not be a digression to give here a brief description 
of these rock-shelters. 


Altogether four rock-shelters—two big and two small—are located on the hillock 
called Arunattérmalai or Puhalaimalai at Velayudampalaiyam, a hamlet of Punjai 
Pugalir. Situated about two kilometers to the south of the K4véri, the locality is almost 
a suburb of ancient Karir. The place is of vital geographical importance, for it is not 
far off from various fordable points across the Kavéri: the traditional ferry-points are 
Pugaliir, or Pugaliydr of inscriptions, Sri Ramasamudram or Ayilur and the one leading 
to Namakkal on the northern bank. Evidently, the region was open to various influences 
from Kongunadu and several military expeditions from either side must have traversed 
the very route. 


Of the four rock-shelters, three are on the southern side, and the biggest one on the 
the northern face of the hillock, crowned by a later Subrahmanya temple. The first rock- 
shelter, with two beds, has an inscription on its natural fagade, besides the one incised on 
the right hand side of the bed, with a pillow-lofi. Both the epigraphs refer to a place Nalliur, 
which may be the modern village of Naliampalayam, situated about 2 km to the east of 
the hillock. The main rock-shelter, with no less than a dozen beds, six of which are inscribed, 
is located to the west of the small unit. It has a clear-cut drip-line and plain facade, with 
two Chéra inscriptions, both in four lines, on the south-western corner. Of great historical 
interest is the mention of the establishment of pa/i and the three successive Chéra rulers 
K6-Atan Chél Irumpérai, Perun-Kadungéy and Ilan-Kadungon—in both the inscriptions. 


1 The earliest railing around the mahd-chaitya at Amaravati, Andhra Pradesh, was a granite one, traces 
of which are still preserved in the form of uprights, some of them polished and also insciibed. 
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It states clearly that the rock (kal) was cut (arupitta) for Chenkayapan, a Jaina monk, 

by the grandson of K6-Atan Chél Irump6rai. Inscriptions near the beds and pillow-lofts 

possibly provide the names of their users, and one such seat or bed (adittdnam) was allotted 

to Chenkayapan himself, who hailed from Yarrur, maybe the modern Attur, about 10 

km to the south-east of Pugalir. A similar inscription, of the second century, mentions of a 

goldsmith of Karu-iir (Karuvur), the earliest epigraphical reference to the Chéra capital. 
There cannot be any doubt that the rock-shelters were the gift of the Chéra rulers to the 
Jaina monks, who hailed mostly from nearby places within the Chéra territory. 


To the further west is another small rock-shelter with only two beds. Generally, these 
beds have an average length of 2 m and a width of about 50 cm. However, the biggest 
shelter is on the northern face of the hillock and, the original approach, as indicated by 
by the cuttings of steps and foot-holds, was a difficult one. There exists a long common bed 
here with common head-rest, the latter divided into ten segments; five more beds are also 
to be seen in this rock-shelter. Thus, the Jaina establishment at Pugaliir had arrangements 
for no less than thirty monks. In the light of this evidence it appears rather strange that the 


early Sangam poetry has preserved so little about the condition of Jainism in the south 
during the early Christian era. 


C. THe CAVE-TEMPLES 


The granite rock-shelters were meant for monks to live in but there is no evidence 
to show that any such shelter was used as a shrine during the period. After a lapse of 
three or four centuries the vogue of rock-architecture in the south had its full and final 
efflorescence, and this time the primary aim was to make permanent abodes of gods. All 
the three big powers—the Chialukyas, the Pallavas and the Pandyas—were patrons of the 
new form of architecture. It was but natural that this strong drift, in the wake of contacts 
and military exploits, should spill over to Kerala and accounts for all its surviving 
monuments of fine workmanship and abiding beauty. Broadly speaking, these cut-in caves 
have two zones of concentration (fig. 1): the northern group occupying the Chéra country 
and the southern group located in the ancient Ay territory. But the geographical location 
in the respective territories has no bearing on the authorship of the caves, because so far 
there is no evidence, as will be shown below, that may justify any attempt at attributing 
_these caves to the Chéras, and much less to the Ay-véls.! 


The southern group consists of the caves located variously at Vilinjam, the capital of 
the later Ays, and Ayirurpara, in District Trivandrum, Kottukal, in District Quilon, and 
Kaviyur, in District Alleppey (figs. 2 and 3). Some caves, now falling within the jurisdiction 
of Kanyakumari District like the ones at Tirunandikara, Bhutapandi, Tuvarangad, Sivagiri 
and Alagiapandipuram, may be included in the southern group of Kerala. There are only 
three caves known so far in the northern group—Trikur and Irunilancode, in 


1 A brief description.of the cave-temples of Kerala has also been given in H. Sarkar’s Monuments of 
Kerala (New Delhi, 1973). 
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District Trichur, and Bhrantanpara, District Palghat. So far as the southern group is 
concerned, it is difficult to draw a line of demarcation between the Pandya and the Kerala 
groups; this is true both architecturally and in sculptural contents. 


Of the rock-cut caves, the one at Kaviydr (fig. 2),1 dedicated to Siva, is the best and © 
. a well-finished example in Kerala associated with delightful reliefs of a mature plastic 
tradition (pls. I and II). The cave-temple comprises a shrine with a litiga, an ardha-mandapa 
and a pillared facade, all arranged axially, facing the west. A flight of steps leads to the 
oblong shrine, with a rock-cut diiga in the centre. Walls of the spacious ardha-mandapa bear 
reliefs of the donor or chieftain (pl. I), a bearded rsh, a four-armed seated Ganéga, which 
may be a later addition, and the dvdra-palas. Among the bas-reliefs, the standing figure of _ 
the chieftain or donor is an excellent piece of art, and serves clearly asan indubitabe link 
between the Pandya and the Kerala groups, because almost similar portraiture, having an 
identical headdress, occurs in the Tirumayam (District Pudukkottai) and the Vira- 
sikhamani (District Tirunelveli) caves of Pandya origin. Secondly, the dvara-pala figure at 
Kaviyur resembles closely the ones noticed at Sevvalpatti and Tirumalapuram, in the 
Districts of Ramanathapuram_ and Tirunelveli respectively. Pillars and pilasters, with 
octagonal middle part (kat{u) in between the parts with square section (saduram), have 
corbels with. series of volutes (pl. I), recalling the Chalukyan tradition. Even the Atiya 
rulers, in their excavations of the Namakkal caves, in District Salem, made use of the 
identical type of corbels, which indeed differs from the Pallava variety. 


- Like the cave-temple at Kaviyur, the one at Ayirurpara (District Trivandtum), 
excavated at the mid-height of the hill, has an oblong shrine with a rock-cut Haga, an 
ardha-mandapa and a pillared fagade, (fig. 3). Pillars are square-sectioned, carrying a corbel, 
with bevelled ends. Facing south-west, the cave has the unfinished reliefs of two dvdra-pdlas ; 
one of them stands in the same pose as that of Kaviyur. The standing four-armed figures 
of Vishnu and seated Ganapati appear to be later in date than the period of the main 
excavation. 


Another important excavation, with an unusual ground-plan, is the cave-temple at 
Tirunandikara (District Kanyakumari) (fig. 2). The oblong shrine, having its own flight 
‘of steps, faces east, but occupies the western end of the excavation, which, however, 
faces the south. It has also an ardha-mandapa, with a pillared facade, and a rudimentary 
maha-mandapa. Pillars, one of them bearing an inscription of the latter half of the eighth 
century,? have octagonal katiu in between the square Sadurams. Like Ayirurpara, and a 
number of cave-temples in the proper Pandya country, its corbels are of the bevelled type. 
Again, the plan of the Tirunandikara cave is comparable in every respect to that of the 
Umaiyandar cave at Tirupparangunram (District Madurai) and the Satyavagisvara cave 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, V, PP. 1-6. 

2 There are four inscriptions in all in this rock-cut cave: the one which refers to the ship-wrecks at 
Talaikkulam is dated in the eighth century; and the other recording some gift of land is ascribable to late eighth 
or early ninth. See Travancore Archaeological Series, III, pp. 200-206. An inscription of the eighteenth regnal 
year of Rajaraja I (Jbid., I, pp. 291-92) and a twelfth century epigraph (Jbid., III, pp. 206) are also available. 
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at Tirumayam (District Pudukkottai). Originally, the Tirunandikara cave, like several 
other Pandya excavations, was painted in the interior, some traces of which are still 
extant. 


All other caves in the southern group are examples of one-celled shrine, 
mostly enshrining a Jifiga. Among them, the most important is the excavation, in a granite 
outcrop, locally known as Kottukal, at Vilinjam (fig. 3), with its famous unfinished reliefs 
of Siva as Kiratamirti and dancing Siva-Parvati (pl. III A). The small cave-temple, facing 
the east, enshrines a loose sculpture of Vinddhara Dakshindmirti. Some scholars hold the 
view that the reliefs, of this cave-temple, with their slender forms and rhythmic lines, show 
Pallava affinity! but the Siva figures of Vilinjam compare well, in stance and graceful 
mobility, with the dancing Siva of the Tirumalapuram, which is decidedly of Pandya 
authorship. All other one-celled caves, like the one at Vilinjam, are simple excavations 
dedicated to Siva and without any plastic decoration. 


Two rock-cut caves, both facing east, at Kottukal (pl. III B), in District Quilon, 
belong to the Saiva faith. Excavated in a very low outcrop, the smaller one, consisting of a 
shrine-cell and a porch, has in one of its niches a standing figure of Hanuman (pl. IV C), 
a motif occurring in the cave-temple at Kunnattur, District Madurai. The bigger cave, 
adjacent to it, is an impressive shrine, with a four-sided garbha-griha, fronted by an ardha- 
mandapa, having a pillared frontage. Each of the caves is associated with a monolithic nandi. 


It is evident from the above that the cave-temples in southern Kerala, like those of 
the Pandya country, were inspired by a Saiva movement. But there is at least one cave 
dedicated to Vishnu; it comes from Alagiapandipuram (fig. 4), in the Tovala Taluk, of 
District Kanyakumari. Known popularly as Auvaiyar Amnian-kovil, it faces south-west, 
and is an unfinished shrine-cell. On the rear wall of the cell is carved out an incomplete 
figure of Vishnu, in samapdda, with two upper hands holding sankha and chakra, while the 
lower left is in ka#i and the lower right in varada. Almost identical cave-shrine, with Vishnu 
figure on the back wall, is found at Kilmiavilangai in the Pallava territory. The bas-relief 
of Vishnu in the Alagiapandipuram cave is the product of the Pandya style of art, while 
the one at Kilmavilangai shares both Pallava and Pandya characteristics.’ 


Now about the cave-temples in the Chéra country. The rock-cut caves at Trikur, 
Irunilancode and Bhrantanpara, forming a group in central Kerala, belonged to the 
Saiva faith. At Trikur (District Trichur), the shrine-cell, with nga, face northward like its 
two-armed dvara-palas, while the linga-pitha has been cut facing east. Two columns, 
with corbels similar to those of Kaviyur, form a regular fagade, now obscured by later 
accretions. But pillared frontage is absent at Irunilancode (fig. 3) which contains on shrine 


1 Stella Kramrisch writes: ‘A hitherto unidentifiable relief, to either side of the entrance of the 
cave temple of Vilinjam though unfinished, has all these qualities. It would thus appear that the rock-cut 
sculptures of Kaviyur and Vilinjam in the eighth century represent a local branch of the tradition 
made famous by the ‘‘Pallava” school’. See The Arts and Crafts of Kerala (1970), p.84. 

2H. Sarkar, ‘The bas-relief of Vishnu in the rock-cut cave at Alagiapandipuram, District Kanniya 
Kumari’, Damilica (Madras, 1973), II, pp. 12-18. 
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SECTION ON A-B 


ALAGIAPANDIPURAM 
ROCK-CUT CAVE 


THE BACKGROUND 


walls beautiful reliefs of Dakshinamirti (pl. IV B), Vishnu and Siva, all reminiscent of the 
Atiya art-tradition. In the centre of the squarish garbha-griha, facing south, was carved 
out originally a léiga, traces of which are still extant. 


The evidence of the infiltration of Pallava tradition and technique into Chéra 
country is supplied by the incomplete example of rock-excavation at Bhrantanpara 
(District Palghat) which, due to its incomplete nature, is just a pillared facade, (pl. IV A). 
Columns of this east-facing excavation, carrying bevelled corbels, have very low heights, 
like the early series of cave-temples in Pallava country. As the cave had not been excavated 
to its full depth, it is difficult to surmise the intended plan, but square blocks on the vertical 
scarp, adjacent to the partially-excavated part, may tend to show that the original idea 
was to extend the cave further to the south. Anyway, the cave provides important infor- 
mation about the technique employed in excavating the rock-shrine, Here the Pallava 
method of blocking out the face of the vertical scarp into squares, bounded by deep grooves 
to be chiselled off subsequently, was adapted. The cutting out of the scarp, block by block, 
was no doubt followed in the early Pandya tradition but it seems from the unfinished cave 
at Tirumalapuram that the technique was not exactly the same as that of the Pallavas. 
Perhaps blocks in the Pandya tradition, unlike the Pallava practices, had varying heights, 
thereby giving an impression of a stepped surface, scratched by innumerable chisel-marks. 
None the less, the technique followed at Bhrantanpara is so strikingly similar to the Pallava 
method of quarrying that one cannot but assume the diffusion of the Pallava tradition in 
. that region. Thus, in the cave-temples of central Kerala one finds the influences largely of 


“the Pallava idiom although it might have reached through the Atiyas, whose excavations 





~~ at Namakkal, and also possibly at Tandoni, near Karur, show a blend of the Pallava and 
the Chalukyan traditions. The very fact that the cave remains incomplete precludes its 
possibility of being a Chéra excavation, for the second Chéra dynasty ruled for three hun- 
dred years and had, therefore, had enough time for some king or the other to complete a 
project started by one of his predecessors. In the circumstances, the date of the excavations 
in the Chéra country has to be placed prior to the rise of the Kulagékharas in a.p. 800. 


Caves in the southern group in the ancient Ay territory, except the one at Kaviyur, 
are in varying degrees of completion. But the stylistic resemblance of the sculptural art 
of this group with that of the Pandyas is so conspicuous, that the penetration of the latter 

“tradition to southern Kerala must be taken as an established fact. Had the Ays been at the 
“helm of affairs, the emphasis would have been certainly on Vaishnavism, and not 
aivism. Now, the Pandya rock-architecture reached its summit possibly during the time 
a-Parantaka Neduijadaiyan or Varaguna I (¢. a.p 765-815) although it had its 
beginning some time in the early seventh century as is evident from the inscription at 
Malaiyadikkurichchi,’ in District Tirunelveli. Quite naturally, the artistic and architectural 
trends from Pandimandalam might have reached the neighbouring country any time from 
the seventh to the ninth centuries. Politically, the eighth century appears to be a favourable 









1 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for £282°00; no. B, 358. The inscription belongs to the seventeenth 
regnal year of Maran Chéndan. 
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period for the introduction of rock-architecture in south Kerala, when at least two Pandya 
kings—K 6chchadaiyan or Ranadhira (a.p. 700-30) and Rajasirhha I (730-65)—kept the Ays 
under their firm grips, and thus paved a way for close cultural contact between the two regions. 


D. Rezics or BuppHIsM 


Buddhism seems to have flourished in Kerala mainly in the period of rock- 
architecture, even though its beginning may go back to a much distant past. Theoretically 
speaking, one cannot rule out some sporadic missionary activities in the region in the time 
of Agoka. Kerala being open to sea on two sides, some influence could also have travelled 
down from Sri Lanka. There exists a strong tradition here about the migration of 
the Ilavar or Tiyar from Sri Lanka to Kerala,1 and this must have taken place at a very 
early date, at least before the rise of the Kulasékharas, since some of their early inscriptions 
refer to [lavar holding responsible positions in the administrative machinery.? It is not 
unlikely that the Jlavar were a Buddhist people whose arrival in Kerala must have 
provided fresh impetus to this religion here. It has been shown that the plan of the circular 
Kerala temple, with a garbha-griha in the centre surrounded by rows of pillars, bears close 
similarity with the Buddhist circular temple known as Vatadage (below, p. 71). What is 
more interesting is the discovery at Marudurkulangarai, near Trivandrum, of an image of 
Buddha bearing the stamp of the Anuradhapura tradition; the image has been dated to 
the seventh-eighth century a.p..? 


A few images of Buddha come also from places like Karmudi, Mavelikara, 
Bharanikavu and Pallikkal situated in the Quilon-Alleppey region,‘ once forming part of 
the Ay territory. Even chronologically, they belong to the period of the Ay rule over south 
Kerala, inasmuch as the aforesaid images have been dated on stylistic considerations from 
the seventh to the ninth centuries.’ In spite of the fact that the present evidence suggests 
the concentration of Buddhist sites in ancient Ay country, there is no reason to believe that 
the Chéras never allowed Buddhism to grow in their land; Vajfiji itself had a monastery, 
which according to the Manimekalai, became famous throughout south India. 


Of the Buddhist monasteries in Kerala, the most renowned was the one known as 
Srimilavasam, identified generally with Tirumilapidam of the Paliyam plates of the 
the Ay king Vikramaditya Varaguna (c. 880-925). The inscription, which begins with an 
invocation to Buddha (Sauddhddani), Dharma and Sangha, records the grant of land. to 
the Bhattaraka of Tirumiila-pidam. A whdra of the same name (Milavasa) is mentioned 


1 A. Aiyappan, Social Revolution in a Kerala Village (Bombay, 1965), pp. 119-20. 

-2 Asa toddy-drawing caste, the Ilavars are mentioned in the Leiden grant of Rajaraja I. It says ivo-a 
iffa tengum panaiyum I]avar aya perddagavum, i.e., “The cocoanut and palmyra trees planted in this village 
should not be climbed by the Ilavar.’ 


3 A. Aiyappan and P. R. Srinivasan, Story of Buddhism with Special Reference to South India (Madras, 1960), 
pp. 72-74. 


4 Travancore Archaeological Series, II, pp. 115-25, 
5 A. Aiyappan and P. R. Srinivasan (1960), op. cit., pp. 72-74. 
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in the Mashika-vamsam, and by the time of the Mishika king Vikramarama, the monastery 
was about to be engulfed by the encroaching sea. By throwing huge blocks of stone, the 
king saved the temple from being submerged under the sea. Valabha, who was deputed 
by Jayamfni to assist the king of Kerala against his fight with the Chdlas, worshipped in 
the temple of Sugata or Buddha at Milavasa while returning to his capital.1 On the basis 
of these two references some authorities are inclined to locate the monastery in the Mishika 
country.? But it is difficult to assume that the Ay king, who donated some land to 
the monastery, would extend his territorial occupation as far north as District Cannanore. 
None the less, it is apparent from the painting of Milavasa-Lokanatha, illustrated on the 
Cambridge University Manuscript (Add. 1643) dated to a.p. 1015 that the monastery 
attained renown throughout India. It depicts the figure of a four-armed standing 
Lékan&tha, white in colour, with the inscription Dakshind-pathe Milavasa-Lokanathah. 
The Bodhisattva is shown accompanied by two attendants: Tara with blue lotus, and 
Bhrukuti with a lotus and a water-pot.’ 


The above evidence clearly shows that Buddhism continued as an important religion 
of the area till at least the middle of the eleventh century, when Brahmanical religion was 
on its ascendency. 


E. JAINA VESTIGES 


Though the Buddhist vestiges have practically been obliterated from Kerala, there are 
to be seen a few Jaina monuments, belonging to the period from the ninth to the sixteenth 
centuries. Needless to say, Jainism received patronage not only from the Chéras but also 
from the Ays, the former, as we have seen before (above, p. 43), extending their support 
even during the Sangam age. The rise of Jainism in the later times possibly synchronized 
with the re-emergence of the Chéras in the ninth century. In this period, as the inscrip- 
tional and. literary data reveal, the Tirukkunavay temple, located somewhere near the 
Chéra capital, was a great Jaina centre. Several Jaina temples seem to have sprung up on 
the model of this temple, where, as the tradition goes, Ilango Adigal, the author of 
Silappadikaram, retired after his renuciation. Unfortunately, no archaeological remains of 
the Tirukkunavay temple has yet come to light, though Krishnan is inclined to identify 
it with the ruins of Godapuram,‘ near Alathur, District Palghat. For the date of 


1 ‘Extracts from the Mashika-Vamsam’, Sargas XII and XIV, in Travancore Archaeological Series, II, 
pp. 87-105. 

2 Cf. P. C. Alexander, Buddhism in Kerale (Annamalainagar, 1949), pp. 79-86. 

3M. Foucher, L’Iconographic Bouddhique, Catalogue, Des miniatures et inscription du Ms. Add. 1643, 
Cambridge, nos. 25 and 27 and p. 105. Perhaps based on some imperfect information Gopinatha Rao referred 
to the discovery of an image of Lokésvara in Gandhara. See Travancore Archaeological Series, II, p. 117. And based 
on Gopinatha Rao’s article many theories have been woven, and scholars like Aiyappan and Srinivasan 
(op. cit., p. 73) have gone to the extent of dating a non-existent image to the second century a.p. 

4K, G. Krishnan, ‘Tirukkunavay and the inscription from Alattur, Journal of Kerala Studies (Trivan- 
drum, 1973), I, pp. 27-32. 
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the Tirukkunavay temple one may rely on the evidence of the Pudadi ‘Talakkavu inscrip- 
tion of the tenth century, as it contains the date nurraimpatielu or one hundred and 
fifty-seven year of the deity of Tirukkunavaythévar,’ thereby indicating the emergence of 
this famous temple some time in the middle of the eighth century. 


Apart from epigraphical data, the Jaina monuments of Kerala may be grouped 
clearly under two categories: rock-shelters and structural temples. While the former group 
is still intact despite their conversion into Bhagavati shrines, traces of structural temples in 
original form are not many. Those in fairly good state of preservation are connected with 
the wave of Jainism that swept over TuJunadu during the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries A.D. 


It would be a misnonier if the natural caverns used by the Jainas of Kerala are called 
rock-shelters, as they are bereft of beds and other arrangements peculiar to a resort. But 
the term has been retained asit has gained wide currcncy. In all cases, unlike their counter- 
parts in the Tamil country, these are associated with bas-relief’ depicting Jinas and 
their attendant yakshis. The most impressive of such shelters is the one on the Tiruch- 
charanattumalai, near Chitral, District Kanyakumari. As stated above (p. 19), it is 
located in the ancient Ay territory and is associated with the inscription of the Ay king 
Vikramaditya Varaguna (c. 880-925). 


The natural cavern is formed by an overhanging rock, with reliefs on one side. Apart 
from the Jina figures, there are a number of inscribed votive images carved by 
visitors hailing from distant places. Of the reliefs, the most important are Parsvanatha and 
Padmavatidévi, both standing gracefully and canopied by a multi-hooded cobra. Small 
seated figures, each underneath a three-tiered parasol, may be of Mahavira or other Jinas; 
they are all seated in the sativa-paryahka pose. The central niche contains a figure of Jina 
Mahavira, with chhatratrayi, chaitya-tree and two attendants. Another beautifully executed 
figure, standing elegantly in tribhaiga on a padmdsana, accompanied by attendant figures 
including two children and the lion-mount, is undoubtedly Ambika. All the prominent 
figures are accompanied by flying vzdyadharas or worshippers. Each of the rock-cut votive 
figure has below its seats short inscription in Vatteluttu characters, mentioning donor’s 
name and place. These inscriptions also show that this Jaina establishment continued to 
exist till at least the middle of the thirteenth century, after which time it was converted 
into a Bhagavati shrine.* 

There is a rock-shelter also at Kallil,s near Perumbavur, District Ernakulam; in 


subsequent time, this was also transformed into a shrine for Bhagavati. On the facade 
of this cavern is carved an unfinished seated figure of Jina Mahavira. Moreover, on the back 


1 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for 1970-71, no. B. 64. Pudadi is in South Waynad Taluk, District 
Kozhikode. But the inscribed stone is preserved in the Krishnapuram palace-museum at Kayamkulam, District 
Alleppey. 

* Travancore Archaeological Series, 1, pt. XII, pp. 193-94 and II, pp. 125-27. 

3 Ibid., II, pp. 125-27, 
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wall of the cavern, now obscured by the walls of the Bhagavati shrine, is sculptured the 
figure of Mahavira seated on a simhasana in the sativa-paryatka pose; behind him may be 
seen two attendant figures, one of which holds a fly-whisk. Here also a three-tiered 
umbrella is depicted over the head of the Jina. 


Almost contemporaneous with the rock-shelters are the ruins of a few structural 
temples, the most important of which is the one at Godapuram, near Alathur (District 
Palghat), known locally as Sakkiyar Bhagavati temple. The site has yielded. two 
Jaina images, now in the Trichur Museum. The site, identified by some scholars as ancient 
Tirukkunavay, is represented by a few buried structures and scattered architectural 
fragments.’ The area looks like a low mound and there is every likelihood of structures 
coming to view if one proposes to excavate. In an exposed section there, one may notice 
traces of a granite structure, now buried, having the adhishthana components like updna, 
jagati, tripatta-kumuda, kantha with kampas and pattika. A few pieces of vritta-kumuda, evidently 
belonging to some other shrine, are also to be noticed. All the strectures at this Jaina estab- 
lishment, as their mouldings show, were originally square or rectangular on plan enshrining 
seated or standing Jina figures. It is worth-while to give a brief description of the images 
recovered from the site. 


The image of Mahavira from the site is shown seated on a simhasana in sattva-paryanka 
pose, with the customary three-tiered umbrella over his head; his /dfchhana has been 
depicted in the form of three front-facing lions in between the cross-bars on the pedestal. 
There is an attendant figure on either side of the throne-back, holding a fly-whisk in the 
right hand, and the left is in the kafi-hasta. The image is considerably defaced. The figure 
of Pargvanatha, recovered from the same site is in the kdyotsarga pose, standing on a 
double-lotus pitha and having a three-hooded cobra over the head. Though the facial 
features are now defaced, it retains much of the original grace of its slim elongate form. 
The tail of the ndga coils around the fztha and then goes behind the thighs and back of the 
image. Stylistically the image may be dated to the ninth century, and the dating is some- 
what corroborated by the discovery of the Tamil] inscription in Vatteluttu characters of the’ 
tenth century, the reference of which has already been made (pp. 51-52). The date and the 
provenance of the epigraph as well as the sculptures clearly establish that Jainism was ina 
flourishing state during the rule of the second Chéra dynasty. 

A Jaina temple dedicated to the eighth tirthankara Chandraprabha is situated at 
Palghat but its date cannot be ascertained in view of the wolesale renovation it had under- 
gone in recent times. In front of the present temple stands the base of an earlier shrine, and 
like any Brahmanical shrine in the far south it, too, has a balipitha near the entrance. It is 
worthy of note that the granite adhishthana of the deserted temple is of the mafichaka type. 
A headless Jina figure stylistically ascribable to the ninth century can be seen in a photo- 
graph in the collection of the Archaeological Survey of India,’ and the image must have 
come from this site. The figure is shown seated in the vajra-paryanka pose. Its modelling is 


1 Indian Archaeology 1968-69—A Review, p. 86. 
2 List of Archaeological Photo-Negatives of the Madras Presidency and Coorg (Delhi, 1936), no. C. 10 on p. 65, 
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more realistic than is generally met with in the south: the narrow round shoulders and the 
tender slimness of the body are reminiscent of some northern tradition. 

It is commonly believed that many Jaina shrines in the wake of Brahmanical upsurge 
were converted into Hindu shrines. For instance, the Kidalmanikkam temple at Irinjala- 
kuda, District Trichur, dedicated to Bharata, brother of Sri Rama, was, as the tradition 
says, meant originally for Bharata, the son of the first Jina Rishabha and brother 
of Bahubalin. The inscription of Sthanu-Ravi (c.884-885) from the same temple does not, 
however, say anything positive on this point. To say that it was a Jaina shrine prior to the 
ninth century is only a speculation. But the process of gradual transformation of a Jaina 
shrine into Hindu temple is surely in evidence at other sites: that it happened so in the 
establishments at Chitaral and Kallil has been stated earlier. This process can be traced in 
the case of the Nagaraja temple at Nagercoil, District Kanyakumari. Here the pillars and 
shrine-walls have Jaina reliefs alongside the Brahmanical figures. It appears that the temple 
continued to be a Jaina establishment till Kollam 687 (a.p. 1522) when it had received 
gifts from the Travancore king Bhitalavira Udayamarttandavarman.’ Actually the reliefs 
of Mahavira, Parsvanatha and other Jinas may be stylistically placed to the sixteenth 
century. Yet the two huge naga figures, with five hoods, each sheltering a seated image, 
may be dated to the tenth century when Jainism must have been a thriving creed in the Ay 
country. 

Now about north Kerala, the area contiguous to Tulunadu. Some authorities consider 
the rock-shelter on the western slope of the Edakkal hill, near Sultan’s Battery, Wayanad, 
District Kozhikode, as a Jaina resort. Though associated with a few inscriptions—the 
earliest of which dates back to the sixth century—and rock-carvings,’® the natural cavern 
here is devoid of any Jaina vestiges. Sultan’s Battery, also known as Ganapati-Vattam, 
has, however, the ruins of a big Jaina Basti, which may be dated to the fourteenth century. 
It is an example of cloistered temple, built entirely of granite. In its axial arrangement, 
it consists of a square garbha-griha, ardha-mandapa, closed mahd-mandapa and a detached 
portico simulating the namaskara-mandapa of the Keralite tradition. Unlike the Kerala style 
of temples, it has slightly sloping stone-roof, with two inconspicuous domical projections 
on top—the one above the garbha-griha and the other atop the mahd-mandapa. In all 
probability, the original superstructure is completely lost. Originally, the temple seems to 
have been enclosed by a peristyle, in which columns having octagonal kafiu, and square 
Sadurams have mostly been used. The columns of the mahd-mandapa appear to be more 
developed and their tapering shafts and decorations thereon are inspired by the Vijaya~ 
nagara style. At present, there is no image inside the sanctum but the Jalata-bimba of its 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, HI, pp. 127-28. Referring to the Ananta shrine, which was erected in 
Kollam 764, Gopinatha Rao says, ‘the deity Parsvanatha perhaps becomes at a later period the Nagar Tiru- 
vanantalvan, Adigésha of Vishnu.’ 

? A. Sreedhara Menon (1967), of, cit., pp. 88-89. 

3H. F. Fawcett, ‘Notes on the rock-carvings in the Edakkal cave, Wayanad,’ ‘The Indian Antiquary, 
XXX (1901), pp. 409-21. 
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doorway contains a seated Jain figure; an identical figure occurs also on the lintel of the 
ardha-mandapa. 

Several decades ago, a number of fragmentary Jaina images were discovered near 
Sultan’s Battery" but it is not known whether they belonged to the temple described above. 
One such figure is of a standing image of a tirthafkara with the usual three-tiered parasol 
over the head. Here the hair have been shown in the form of small ball-like curls. 
A makara-torana of the Karnataka type formed the back-drop (circa twelfth century or later). 
Amongst the finds may be seen several fragments of a tablet with miniature Jina figures 
arranged in a row: indeed they form part of a chaturvimSati-patta. Most of the seated images, 
one of them having a lion in the centre of the pitha, are in the vajra-paryanka posture. Ano- 
ther Jaina site of north Malabar worth special mention is the one at Manjeshwara, in 
Kasaragod Taluk of District Cannanore. Undeniably, it belongs to the Tulunadu tradition, 
the basic trends of which may be described here briefly. 


Jainism as represented by rock-shelters and a few structural temples in central 
Kerala must have been inspired by its development in the Tamil country. Innumerable 
bas-reliefs, also accompanied by inscriptions, on a huge rock-face at Kalugumalai, 
District Tirunelveli, compare in every respect to the reliefs of Tiruchcharanattumalai. 
But a later wave from Tulunadu must have entered northern Kerala during the thir- 
teenth century. The earliest epigraphical reference to a Jaina individual in Tulunddu is in 
a damaged inscription from Mudbidri dated in the reign of Alupa king Kulagékhara I 
(c. 1160-1220) .2 In the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries all the chieftains, barring one 
or two, took up the cause of Jainism which then passed through its golden phase in the 
Tulu country. The Chautas of Mudbidri, Bangas of the Puttur region, chiefs of Nagirie, 
Haduvalli-rajya, the Kalasa-Karakala rulers of North Kanara, were all Jainas and partici- 
pated actively in the temple-building activities of the period. Monuments of Mudbidri, 
-Karkala and Venoor bear eloquent testimony to the unprecedented growth of this religion 
which bequeathed some of the best edifices of everlasting glory and splendour. 


This very trend from Tulunadu must have entered north Kerala and was responsible 
for a few Jaina Bastis in the region. Incidentally, there still exist some Jaina settlements at 
places like Kalpatta and Manantoddy in District Kozhikode. The temple at Manjeshwara 
appears to be a product of such a movement though at present it is represented by a 
modern structure. Yet the cruciform plan of the temple is reminiscent of the chaturmukha 
type of temple at Karkala. Of course, the one at Manjeshwara was not of any grand 
proportions but the principal object of worship is still extant. It is in the form of a central 
shaft four faces of which are carved with the standing Jina figure. Stylistically, the images 
may be ascribed to sixteenth century. There are other Jaina images, either in bronze or 
stone inside the temple, and most of them have been collected from nearby places. 


1 Last of Archaeological Photo-Negatives of the Madras Presidency and Coorg (Delhi, 1936), nos. C.6 to 8 on 
p. 66. 
2K, V. Ramesh, A History of South Kanara (Dharwar, 1970), pp. 296-97 and 300-305. 
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The history of Kerala’s temple-architecture suffers from many a lacuna, for unlike 
the Chalukya, Pallava, Chdla and other traditions, it is hardly represented by any intact 
monument. Of the various parts of a temple, only the adhishthana, bhittz, and to some extent, 
prastara escaped the ravages of time. These parts are made of stone, while the superstructure 
is built mainly of timber, which naturally needs periodical replacement or alteration. 
Many of the living temples of today had an early beginning but continuous process of 
renovation have impaired much of their original characters. There are, however, reasons 
to believe that the ground-plan of the vast majority of temples has remained unaffected, 
and in many instances also the adhishthanas. In certain cases, the adhishthanas bear early 
inscriptions, thus suggesting undisturbed condition or in the event of their undergoing 
thorough renovation, a faithful reconstruction. Examples of adhishthanas bearing inscrip- 
tions come from temples like the Vadakkunnatha temple at Trichur,’ the Rama temple 
at Triprayar,? both in District Trichur, the Subrahmanya temple of Karikkad-kshetram 
at Manjeri,? District Malappuram, the Narayankannir temple at Ramantali,‘ District 
Cannanore, and a host of other shrines. 


Surprisingly, as the epigraphical data disclose, the period from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries saw the renovation of a number of important temples. That the famous 
Siva temple at Kandiyur (fig. 25) underwent renovation for eighteen months and odd 
days during the Kollam years 392-93 (a.p. 1217-18) is apparent from the inscription’ 
engraved on the adhishthana of the mukha-mandapa. According to the inscription, Raman- 
Kédavarman, the governor of Odanddu, rebuilt the temple at the instance of Ravi 
Kéralavarman, the king of Vénadu, who, in turn, was requested by a lady named Unnika- 
lattiram, to carry out the necessary repairs. This repair became necessary after nearly 
four hundred years of its coming into existence. To cite a few more examples: the Bhagavati 
temple at Tonnal, the Mahadéva temple at Kazhakuttam (pls. VI and VII; fig. 21), and 
the Sankaranarayanamirti temple at Navaikulam (fig. 63), all in District Trivandrum, 


1 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for 1970-71, no. B. 73. 
2 Ibid., no. B.74. 

3 Ibid., 1959-60, nos. B. 235-37. 

4 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1926, no. 475. 

5 Travancore Archaeological Series, I, pp. 289-90. 
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were renovated in the Kollam years 654, 645, and 614 respectively.’ During these occasions, 
the respective images were also reconsecrated after proper ceremony. The inscription from 
the Bhagavati temple at Tonnal—Tirutténral of the inscription—also tells that at the time 
ofits major repairs an i/ankoyil or balalaya was built at first to house the image temporarily.? 


Major renovation apart, every temple has to undergo certain modifications or 
additions in the course of its existence. Here also a wealth of epigraphical data is at our 
disposal to find out this process of change. Indirectly such evidence may show the 
secondary importance of certain parts of the complex. For instance, the dhvaja-stambha was 
never an indispensable appendage to a Kerala temple, for it is absent in many important 
temples of central and northern Kerala. Sometimes a dhvaja-stambha has been added as 
late as the latter half of the nineteenth century. This is also the case with lamp-pillars: one 
lamp-pillar and a flagstaff were gifted to the Siva temple at Vettikkavala, in Kottarakara _ 
Taluk, District Quilon, in Kollam 1025 and 1023 respectively.* But the erection of bal- 
pitha or balikkal in front of the temple began very early (below, p. 93). As a matter of fact, 
it had become a necessary adjunct to a temple from a very early period. The Vishnu temple 
raised by Karunandadakkan, the Ay ruler, at Perumpaludur has in front an inscribed 
balipitha.t In the reign of one Bhaskara Ravivarman, a balipitha was raised in front of the 
temple at Tiruvangur, in Karyad-arngam, District Cannanore.’ To raise a separate 
mandapa above the main balipitha was, however, a much later development. 


Inscriptions often refer to the construction of mandapa, which may be taken to mean 
the namaskdra- or archana-mandapa in front of the temple. In Kollam 815 was built a mandapa 
in stone in the Siva temple at Trikkangod,* District Palghat. An inscription from the 
Udayamperur temple, District Ernakulam, ascribable to the eleventh or the twelfth 
century, also records the erection of a mandapa from the base to the top by 
one Narayanan Ravi of Punnetritta.7 Such a mandapa is totally different from what has 
been called in inscriptions as téruchurru-mandapa or surru-mandapa, which practically encloses 

the front part of the shrine; significantly, the type is confined only to south Kerala. 


Inscriptions even refer to the construction of platform around trees,* paving of court- 
yards with stone slabs,® construction of tanks,” covering of the roofs with copper and so on. 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, V1, pp. 34-35 and pp. 33-34; and I, pt. XVI, p. 299. 

2 Ibd., VI, p. 35. The repair commenced on the 12th day of the month of Mina in the Kollam 
year 650 and the consecration ceremony was performed in Kanni-ragi on the 29th day of the month of the 
Kollam 654. 

8 Travancore Archaeological Series, VI, p. 140. Travancore Inscriptions (Trivandrum, 1941) mentions the 
dates as Kollam 925 and 923. It is difficult to say which set of dates is correct. 

4 Travancore Inscriptions (1941), p. 171 and Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy 1961-62, no. B. 135. 

5 Annual Reports on Epigraphy 1901, no. 16. 

8 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1929-30, no. 516. 

? Travancore Archaeological Series, V1, pp. 63-65. 

8 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, 1926, no. 473 

9 [bid., 1928-29, nos. 449 and 456. 

10 Ibid., 1926, no. 472. 
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It seems that the use of copper sheets over the timber-built roof began some time in the 
fifteenth century. The Kazhakuttam inscription of Kollam 645 mentions the covering of 
roofs with copper; the Siva temple at Anakkara, District Palghat, had its coverings in 
copper in Kollam 858.1 Perhaps the earliest reference to it comes from the Janardana 
temple at Varkkalla, District Trivandrum, dated to Kollam 427 (a.p. 1252).2 It records 
that the king of Vénadu raised in stone the main shrine and had it covered with copper 
sheets, and also renewed the mukha-mandapa. 


The temple-inscription from the Janardana temple at Varkkalla is very important 
from the point of view of the use of various architectural terms. Here the main temple has 
been called sri-vimana though the term Sri-kévil has the widest vogue. Incidentally, a late 
Kannada inscription from the dilapidated Vishnu temple at Puthannangadi, Wayanad 
Taluk, District Kozhikode, refers to these units as garbha-griha and suka-ndsi in conformity 
with the tradition of the Karnataka area.* Nevertheless, the two main units, as it appears 
from the Varkkalla inscription, are Sri-vimadna and the mukha-mandapa, the latter pro- 
jecting out of the shrine proper. This division is true for temples raised on square 
plan, for circular shrines are without such a component. For the names of individual 
parts of the vimdna, the evidence at our disposal is very meagre. The same inscription 
provides two names—adhishthana and uttiram (uttara). Words like gopura, mandapa, balipitha, 
prakara, and dhvaja-stambha have often been used. The term kalasa for pinnacle is 
also an oft-repeated word but generally employed in connexion with phrases like kalasa- 
sth@pana, which means consecration ceremony. Indeed, the placing of the kalasa is the last 
ceremony either for jirndddhara (‘renovation’) or a new construction. It seems kalasa, 
in such contexts, is not to be taken as an architectural term inasmuch as the term stdpi 
has been used for denoting the crowning member in the inscription from the Udayam- 
perur temple (above, p. 57). All these terms are common in the Vastu-sastras, and they 
have been followed in these pages for describing the various parts of a temple. 


Temples have no doubt been built by kings but the contribution of other members 
of the society was by no means insignificant. Actually, the majority of inscriptions speaks 
of some private donation or the other in the form of land, gold or money. The commonest 
gift was some land for maintaining a particular temple or for burning perpetual lamps. It 
will not be out of place to cite here a few instances culled from various epigraphs. An 
inscription from Kavundara of the reign of certain K6-KGdai (above, p. 31) records a 
gift of land by one Séndap to the Mattar and the Ilaiyar of Kavu for lamps, worship and 
Sribali.4 A gift of 50 kalafju of gold for burning a perpetual lamp and for offering of cooked 
rice by one Séndan Kiran is recorded in an early Sanskrit inscription from the ruined 


Siva temple at Polpulli, District Palghat.s An inscription from Angadippuram, District 


* Travancore Archaeological Series, V1, p. 34, and for Anakkara see Annual Report on Epigraphy 1895, no. 213. 
2 Travancore Archaeological Series, IV, pp. 151-52. 

3 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1924, no. 350. 

4 Ibid., 1936-37, no. 285 

5 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy 1958-59, no. 283. 
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Palghat, refers to the provision for food offerings and even garlands for the god Sri-Kuru- 
kiralvan by one Iravi Kuttan.1 The same record, ascribable to the twelfth century, also 
registers that the Sri-Vaishnavas of Padinettunddu and the residents of Muranottaman- 
galam were entrusted with the management of the temple. A sixteenth-century inscription 
from Kayiliyad records the gift of a sum of 5000 panam for construction of some buildings.? 
But gift in terms of coins was rare and specially absent in the early period when land, and 
sometimes gold, had been offered to the temple. Evidently, a temple had to maintain a 
granary for storing grains and treasury for depositing gold and valuable articles. Asa result, 
a temple, apart from its management committee, had a number of officials and servants to 
look after its property and carrying out routine duties. In all probability, such temples were 
not generally privately-owned, though the existence of private temples belonging to a king 
or some wealthy person cannot be ruled out. 


2. BEGINNINGS 


It was the idea to have a place for public worship that led to the rise of temples, 
built generally by a collective endeavour, for the use of a community of people. Tradition 
has it that Kulasékhara Alvar built the Krishna temple at Tirukkulasekharapuram, 
District Trichur, and as he was the supreme monarch , it might have come up due to his 
sole effort (above, p. 21). Similarly, the Siva temple nearby is said to have been built 
by Rajasékhara or Cheraman Peruma] Nayanar and his friend Sundaramirti (above, 
p. 21). Whoever may have been the actual builder, its use was not confined to the family 
of a private individual. As these saints built temples inspired by the gospel of love and 
devotion, the summum bonum of the Bhakti cult, their primary aim was naturally to attract 
people to the edifice of a new philosophy and new social and religious outlook. When 
exactly these two temples were constructed is not easy to decide, nor is it possible to 
say, that barring the cave-temples, these are the only two buildings that ushered in a 
new era of Kerala’s temple-architecture. But it is possible, as will be shown below, to fix 
up the date of the Krishna temple at Tirukkulasekharapuram (pls. XI-XIII) on the 
basis of the internal evidence of an inscription recovered from the temple-site. 


A Vatteluttu inscription engraved on a step in front of the central shrine gives the 
date as the 195th year of the construction of the temple. Unfortunately, the epigraph does 
not provide any corresponding date in terms of the Kollam era. But palaeographically 
the script may be assigned to the eleventh century, which takes back the date of construction 
of the Krishna temple to the ninth century or to the very beginning of, or even perhaps 
earlier than, the institution of the Kollam era. This very inscription furnishes indubitable 
proof of the existence of an organized system of temple-administration in Kerala during 
the eleventh century, for there is a mention of Tali or ‘the assembly 1 in charge of the temple’. 
The president of this assembly has been called Taliyadhikari in the inscription. Another 


1 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy 1960-61, no. 242, 
2 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1928-29, no. 450. 
3 Annual Report on Epigraphy 1895, no. 226 and Travancore Archaeological Series, VI, p. 193. 
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inscription of the late twelfth century from the same temple also refers to ndlu-tali or “the 
four assembly’. To come back to our point, it has to be agreed that the Krishna temple at 
Tirukkulasekharapuram came into existence by about the first half of the ninth century. 
The tentative date is so near to the period of Kulagékhara Alvar that we are inclined to 
believe the tradition regarding the construction of the Krishna temple by the great saint. 
_ There is a Siva temple closeby, but its date and authorship are difficult to arrive 
at. However, the Siva temple at Thiruvanchikulam (pl. XX A) may well be the shrine 
said to have been built by Chéraman Peruma] Nayanar and Sundaramirti, because there 
is ample evidence to show that the temple had an early beginning than the one located 
near the Krishna temple (p. 158). Moreover, there are signs of gradual growth of the 
temple-complex at Thiruvanchikulam with several sub-shrines coming into being in 
different periods of time. 


A still clearer evidence about the beginning of the temple-architecture comes from 
the Siva temple at Kandiyur (pl. XX B), District Alleppey. An inscription from the temple 
is dated in the 123rd year of the God of Kandiyur, which is calculated to be equivalent 
to a.D. 823. This particular inscription does not give any corresponding date in the Kollam 
era but another inscription engraved on the base of the shrine gives the Kollam years 
392 and 393 as corresponding to the 394th and 396th year of the God respectively. In the 
light of the foregoing, the beginning of the structural temple in Kerala, in the real sense, 
has to be dated to the first quarter of the ninth century when Kulasékharavarman and 
RajaSékharavarman were on the Chéra throne. The latter’s successor, Sthanu-Ravi has 
a record, dated circa a.D. 855, in the Kidalmanikkam temple at Irinjalakuda, District 
Trichur (above, p. 23). 


On the basis of sculptural art in stone, we may perhaps push back the history 
of the beginning of the temple-architecture in Kerala by a few decades. These are mostly 
stray sculptures found as discards in the precincts of the existing temples. Such sculptures 
come from Vilinjam (pl. V) and Nemam (pl. XLI C), in District Trivandrum, Kodungalur 
(pls. XIV-XVI), in District Trichur, and Ramantali (pl. XXIII A), in District Cannanore, 
and include images of Sapia-mdtrikds and Sasta. Some of these sculptures are datable to 
the eighth and ninth centuries. For instance, the Kilatali Siva temple, near Thiruvanchi- 
kulam, revealed images of Sapta-mdirikas (pl. XV) ascribable stylistically to the ninth 
century. An image, now much defaced, known popularly as Vaisirimala (‘garland 
of small-pox’) appears to belong to some Sapta-mdtrika panel. It may be a figure 
of Chamunda assignable stylistically to the eighth century. Images from the temple-site 
at Vilinjam and the one from the Niramankara temple at Nemam may also be attributed 
to the same period. Apart from these Sapta-mdtyikds, the image of Sasta from Ramantali, 
and the figure of Vishnu (pl. VIII A) enshrined in a subsidiary shrine in the Mahadéva 
temple at Kazhakuttam belong to the same chronological horizon. Even the metal- 
sculptures (below, p. 120), datable to the early ninth century, have come from Kerala. All 
this image must have come into being as an inseparable part of a shrine, thus suggesting the 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, 1, pt. XVI, pp. 289-91. 
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existence of some temple in the eighth century. Nevertheless, as no architectural vestiges— 
evidently they do not include the rock-cut ones—can be dated anterior to the ninth 
century, a date of circa a.D. 800 may be taken as terminus ad quem of .the Brahmanical 
temple-architecture of Kerala. 


In this context it may be quite relevent to say a few words about the commencement 
of the temple-architecture in Tulunadu, for that will indicate that the date postulated 
above is not far wide of the mark. The Prasanna-Somésvara temple, now represented only 
by its basement, on a low hillock known locally as Sambhukal at Udiyavara or Udayapura, 
near Udipi, is one of the earliest temples in the Tulu country. As a very early Saiva centre 
it is mentioned in more than one Alupa record of the eighth century. The manner in which 
this apsidal shrine has been referred to in the inscription of Aluvarasa II (c. a.p. 730-765) 
may indicate its existence even prior to his coming to the throne. However, one of the 
two pilgrims’ records on the bare rock-surface, near the temple-ruins, may also be ascribed 
to the eighth century.” Considering the epigraphical evidence, a date not later than 
A.D. 725 for the beginning of this monument may reasonably be inferred. No 
doubt, migration of some Brahmana population to Kerala must have taken place through 
Tulunadu, but south Kerala, being contiguous to Pandimandalam, and the central part 
to Kongunadu, some cultural contact with the present Tamil country in the early years 
of the eighth century can by no means be precluded. All this demonstrates that there were 
some early structural temples somewhere in Kerala, when the rock-architecture was at 
its zenith. 


3. BUILDING MATERIALS 


It has already been shown that the rock-architecture of Kerala was the outcome of 
a granite tradition that infiltrated from the adjoining Tamil]-speaking area.’ On the other 
hand, the structural temple depended more on laterite, an indigenous building material. 
There are also a few granite temples in Kerala, those too, built in Dravida style. Examples 
of such temples, irrespective of their chronological position, come from Parthivapuram 
and Munjira, in District Kanyakumari; temples at Vilinjam (pls. VA and IX), 
two subsidiary shrines in the Mahadéva temple-complex at Valiasalai and a temple in 
the Janardana temple at Varkkalla, in District Trivandrum; the Siva temple at Netiriman- 
galam (pl. X) and Kattilmadam at Chalapuram (pl. XXVJ), in District Palghat; and the 
Parthasarathi temple in Ananta-padmandbhasvami temple-complex at Anantapur Gudda, 
District Gannanore. There is a fine specimen of a small granite temple at Ullal, near 


1K. V. Ramesh (1970) op. cit., p. 63. 

* Information from Chief Epigraphist. 

8 It has to be borne in mind that linguistically both Kerala and Tamil Nadu constituted a single zone 
in olden times, and perhaps Malayalam as a distinct language began its career some time in the middle of the 
twelfth century. . 
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Mangalore, District South Kanara. The area of sporadic distribution of granite temple 
in Dravida style may even be extended further north with the inclusion of the Raghunatha 
Devasthana, built in a.p. 1590, at Bhatkal,? in North Kanara. It is significant to note that 
such temples, however small their number may be, were raised in different times in this 
littoral of heavy rainfall. But the indigenous style of sloping roof, coupled with the use of | 
laterite slabs as the main building material, reigned supreme in the realm of both civil 
and religious architecture here till the emergence of the Kanarese style of temple, to use 
the term of Cousens,® in the thirteenth century. In the latter type of architecture the sloping 
roof is made of overlapping granite slabs, but such temples, strangely enough, do not occur 
at all in the present political boundary of Kerala. 


We do not, however, know of the existence of any temple built completely in laterite 
from adhishthdna to sikhara. Generally, the building material of Kerala style of temples 
made use of wood, mostly used in superstructure, blocks of laterite employed 
for constructing walls, and granite used for ceiling below the sikhara of the garbha-griha 
inside, adhtshthadna and also for making door-frames, phalakas on either side of flight ofsteps, 
and prandla or gargoyle for letting out the lustral water from the sanctum. The 
widespread use of laterite as a building material so far as the south Indian architecture 
is concerned is by no means a distinctive trait of Kerala temples. It has also been used in 
the Konkan coast where there is an early cave-temple at Arvalem, near Goa.® In fact, 
laterite is available in an area of heavy rainfall, and as an abundant raw-material it must 
find its way into any architectural tradition. It had its use also in Tamilnadu, as basements 
of some fallen structures in the Adhipurigvara temple-complex at Tiruvottiyur, near 
Madras, are found to have been constructed of the same material. Of course, it has to be 
admitted that among the regional styles of south India, Kerala alone excels in the use of 
this stone. In north Malabar, the adhishthana and also the prastara, with intricate mouldings, | 
not to speak of wall-decorations, have been made out of laterite. What is more noteworthy 
is the use of laterite in executing sculptures of consummate skill, as illustrated by the images 
in the déva-koshthas (pls. XII A and B) of the Krishna temple at Tirukkulasekharapuram 
(below, p. 104). Thus the evidence marshalled above points to a high pitch of development 
in the working of laterite in Kerala, which, as stated earlier (above, p. 15), has had a long. 
history behind it. 


It is worthy of note that a large number of temples in the Districts of Trivandrum 
and Quilon are made of granite, though carrying a timber-built superstructure. The region 
is contiguous to the Pandya country where the practice of using granite was deeply entrenched 
in the architectural tradition. Evidently, south Kerala derived this trend from its eastern 
neighbour. Another distributional factor of the Kerala style of temples is the concentration 


* Henry Cousens, The Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese Districts, Archaeological Survey of India, 
volume XLII, New Imperial Series (Calcutta, 1926), p. 137. 


2 Ibid., pp. 134-37. 


* On the basis of epigraphical evidence, the cave-excavation at Aravalem may be dated to the fifth 
century. See Epigraphia Indica, XX XVII (1968), 282-83. 
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of wooden temples in the Districts of Kottayam and Alleppey. In such temples even the 
walls are made of timber, bearing beautifully-carved panels devoted to various epic and 
Purdntc themes. But the adhishthdnas are built invariably of granite mouldings. The roofs 
are made of timber although sometimes covered with copper-sheets, which must have 
constituted an important item of import in Kerala’s maritime trade. This practice was 
adapted even prior to the arrival of the Portuguese on Indian waters, because an inscription 
from Varkkalla, assignable to the thirteenth century, refers to the gift ofcopper for covering 
the roof (above, p. 58 ). Generally, the copper-sheets have been nailed with the timber- 
built roofs, obviously to protect the joints and stop leakage of rain water. It need not 
be assumed that all the roof-constructions followed the same technique. Sometimes tiles 
were spread over a wooden frame, the constructional method of which has been dealt with 
in details in various Silpa-texts like the Tantrasamuchchaya.. Some of the temples must have 
had only thatch as the covering material; and it will be self-evident if one cares to peruse 
through the pages of Logan’s Malabar. This brings us to another type of temple-construction, 
which may be called roofless or hypaethral temples, references to which have already 
been made before ( p. 7 ). 

Lastly, a word may be said about the use of kiln-burnt bricks. As a material 
for temple-construction brick has been used infrequently in Kerala. For building the 
garbha-griha or its Sikhara, bricks have been employed, the best example of which comes 
from the ruined Siva temple at Tirunillai (pl. XXXVII A), near Palghat. A subsideary 
shrine at Tenari, District Palghat, was built of bricks. But undoubtedly it never gained 
any popularity in Kerala largely because of the easy availability of blocks of laterite 
and timber. 


4. TYPES OF GROUND-PLAN AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


Ground-plans of the temples of Kerala and their distribution present an interesting 
study. Perhaps no other region in India—not even Tamilnadu—displays such wide 
variety of basic forms. In the Early phase, four distinct types—square, rectangular, circular 
and apsidal—were in vogue. Another variety, viz., the elliptical, made its appearance 
in the Middle phase, but its incidence is far too feeble compared to the other types. By far 
the commonest type of ground plan is square which has an even distribution throughout 
Kerala. Such temples are either nirandhara or sandhara in type, and in the Middle phase, 
several evolved features, including the use of double circumambulatory, were added to 
the sdndhara vimanas. So far as the axial plan is concerned, two parallel developments are 
clearly discernible : firstly, temple represented only by a garbha-griha, and secondly, that 
comprising the garbha-griha and mukha-mandapa. The idea of diminutive shrine fronted 
by a larger mukha-mandapa—a development noticed in the early Brahmanical architecture 





1 Tantrasamuchchaya, patala Ii, 48. 
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of Nagarjunakonda? as well as in the early Chalukyan tradition—is totally absent in Kerala. 
Like the Pallava examples, many early temples here consist of a larger sanctum projecting 
out of a narrower mukha-mandapa. This division is found not only in the exterior but also 
in the plan of the interior. In circular and apsidal temples, the interior may show two divisions 
but these are not discernible from outside. At the same time, there are a number of square 
vimanas in Kerala without any projecting mukha-mandapa. The Siva shrine, near the 
Bhagavati temple, at Vilinjam and possibly also the Mahadéva temple at Kazhakuttam 
in its early phase belong to this category. On the contrary, temples with mukha-mandapa 
constitute the dominant type of sama-chaturdfra-vimana in the Chéra country. In the 
Mishika territory, the commonest type is the one without any mukha-mandapa in spite of 
the fact that many temples in later times introduced this arrangement in the axial layout. 
The Rajarajésvara temple at Trichchambaram (pl. XXII B) and the original plan of the 
Krishna temple (pl. XXV) at the same place are examples without a mukha-mandapa. 


_ Generally, a square mandapa with pyramidal roof, known as namaskara- or archana~ 
mandapa, stands detached from the main shrine. In TuJunadu, the same place is occupied 
by the nandi-mandapa; some of the namaska@ra-mandapas in Kerala also enshrine nandt, 
provided the temple belongs to the Saiva faith. Almost similar arrangement has 
been followed in the original layout of the Kailasanatha temple, Kanchipuram. But the 
practice of building a namaskara-mandapa in front of the early temples in Kerala does not 
seem to be a common feature, for its traces could not be seen in the ruins of the Siva temple 
at Polpulli (below, p. 165) nor does it form an original element in the architectural scheme 
of the Krishna temple at Tirukkulasekharapuram (below, p. 154), Kilatali Siva temple © 
(below, p. 158), or the Siva temple at Tali (below, p. 160). As a matter of fact, the idea of 
namaskara-mandapa in front of the shrine with projecting mukha-mandapa does not fit in well 
with the general layout. Even in the Middle phase, the namaskara-mandapa failed to become 
an indispensable adjunct to a Kerala temple, since it is absent in the Dakshinamirti temple 
of Sukapuram at Edappal (below, p. 193), District Palghat. 


Rectangular shrines of Kerala have been raised only to house the images of the 
Sapta-matrikads or the reclining form of Vishnu. To the latter group, belongs the Ananta- 
padmanabha temple at Trivandrum, and the Adikésava-perum4] temple at Tiruvattar, 
District Kanyakumari. Of the rectangular temples for enshrining the images of 
Sapta-matrikds, mention may be made of the Bhagavati temple at Vilinjam (below, p. 141) 
and Angadippuram, the latter in District Palghat. Yet the occurrence of Sapta-matrika 
images at various places like Nemam, near Trivandrum, or the Kodungalur area, may 


1 Nagarjunakonda has yielded about a score of Brahmanical temples dedicated variously to 
Siva, including Pushpabhadrasvamin Mahadeva, Karttikéya, Dévaséna, Ashtabhujasvamin Narayana, and 
Mother Goddess. See H. Sarkar and B. N. Misra, Nagarjunakonda (New Delhi, 1966). All these temples have 
diminutive shrine or shrines behind a pillared hall—a plan very much similar to those rock-cut shrines which 
are combined with the concept of vihéra. Of the Chalukyan temples of similar plan, mention may be made 
of the two main temples at Mahakitéévara, Malegitti-Sivalaya and Bhitanatha group at Badami, 
Sangaméévata and Viriipaksha temples at Patadkal and so on. See Cousens (1926), op. cit., pls. XXVII, 
XXXI, XXXV, XLV, XLIX, LX, etc. 
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tend to show the popularity of this cult, and consequently, the concomitant rectangular 
shrines. Still today it is an invariable feature of a Kerala temple but the anthropomorphic 
forms have been completely replaced by aniconic representations in the shape of nine 
cylindrical stones planted on an oblong slab; a late Kannada inscription in Malayalam 
character from Aduru, District Cannanore, calls it as mdtrika-bali Sila. 

It seems that the cult of Sapta-mdtyikds spread from the Chalukyan country to Kerala 
through Tulunadu because the last-mentioned region witnessed considerable popularity 
of the cult. The images of Sapta-matrikds in Tulunadu belong to two classes—the large-sized 
ones made of stucco or clay and the smaller ones in granite. There are at least two sites in 
Tulunadu—the Rajarajésvari temple at Polali and the Virabhadra temple at Udiyavara— 
where huge stucco figures have been enshrined in rectangular shrines. Without any doubt, 
the temple at Polali was built by one Vasudévan in the tenth century, as a Kannada inscrip- 
tion on the lintel indicates.? But the nucleus of the establishment there may go back 
to a still early times because the Polali inscription of the Alupa king Chitravahana I 
(c. A.D. 680-730) states in clear terms that the Alupas were protected by the Sapta-mdtrikas. 
The actual expression avydsus-sapta-mdtarah echoes practically the phrase Sapta-mdtribhir- 
abhivarddhitanadm of the early Chalukyan records.2 Anyway, the rectangular shrine built 
of granite, at Polali, enshrines several large stucco images, and the one with jackal as 
the vehicle may be identified as Chamunda. The Virabhadra temple at Udiyavara houses 
the stucco images of Kaum§ari. Vaishnavi and Mahésvari, each with the characteristic 
latichhana on the pedestal. On the other hand, stone images of Sapta-mdtrikas at places like 
Koteshwar and Ullal are without any vdhana; and these images on stylistic considerations 
may be dated to the ninth century and are reminiscent of the tradition of the Nélambavadi 
though the local idiom is markedly manifest on them. But the tradition represented by the 
stucco images is the survival of an earlier trend which possibly flowed into the Alupa country 
in the seventh century. 

The prevalence of the cult of Sapta-matrikds in Tulunadu will show that the 
rectangular shrine of the west coast, including Kerala, is certainly not a recent innovation. 
There is no possibility of its deriving it from the lower Dravidadééa as the latter region 
saw the emergence of rectangular Dévi shrines from the eleventh or twelfth century 
onwards.‘ It is also doubtful if the rectangular plan attained any popularity in the 
Chalukyan country. Thus the possible source of the rectangular plan of Tulunadu and 
Kerala may be the architectural tradition of Gujarat where rectangular shrines date 
back to the Maitraka tradition.* To cite another probable source of contact with 
Gujarat is the practice of placing the sanctum in the centre of the shrine surrounded by 
covered pradakshind-patha, an arrangement common in Kerala as well as in the Maitraka 


1 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1935-36, no. 110. 


2 The inscription reads as follows: Karapada Mandira Vasudévan Iddan. 

3K, V. Ramesh (1970), of. cit., p. 62. ; 

4H, Sarkar, The Kampaharésvara temple at Tribhuvanam (Madras, 1974), p. 52. 

5 J. M. Nanavati and M. A. Dhaky, The Maitraka and the Saindhava Temples of Gujarat 
(Ascona, MCMLXIX), figs. 13; 29 b and 35. 
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tradition. Seldom has any attempt been made in Kerala to transform the basic forms 
into ornamental ones by way of providing ratha or bhadra projections. The most common 
type of indentation provided in the ground-plan is by introducing recesses in walls and 
bringing them down to the lowest course of the adhishthana. But this has rarely been 
followed in the circular or apsidal shrines. At the same time, the. plan of the shrine- 
interior, particularly of the circular ones, is really rich in variety. 


Equally significant is the distribution of the circular (fig. 5) and apsidal temples 
(fig. 6) on the west coast. Doubtless circular plan is common in south Kerala and shows 
south to north distribution. It is rare in TuJunadu and virtually absent in the Dravida archi- 
tecture of Karnataka and Tamilnadu. So far only three examples are known from these 
areas: the interior plan of the Vijayalaya-chélisvara temple at Narthamalai, District 
Pudukkottai, the Bhaktavatsala temple at Agara, near Mysore; and the Narasirhha temple 
at Belgola, Karnataka.’ A few circular Dravida shrines like the Parasguraméévara temple 
at Tiruvallam (pl. LX VIII B) and Valaya-Udayésvara temple (pl. LXIX), Valaya-udaya- 
dichchapuram, both in District Trivandrum, are definitely inspired by the circular temples 
built in Kerala style. 


Apsidal temples, on the contrary, follow definitely north to south distribution-pattern, 
with some concentration in central Kerala. On the Coromandel coast, apsidal shrines are 
rare beyond Tondaimandalam, but on the west coast they occur sporadically right up to 
Trivandrum. They are relatively common in Tulunadu; more than a score of them have 
been listed so far. The earliest extant temple of Tulunadu—the Prasanna-Soméévara temple 
at Udiyavara—is also apsidal on plan. In all probability, Kerala derived the apsidal plan 
from Tulunadu which, in turn, received it from Andhra and the Chalukyan countries. The 
apsidal plan of the west coast may broadly be divided into five sub-types, viz., (i) apsidal 
both internally and externally with. width/length ratio of nearly 1:14; (ii) semi-circular 
with width/length ratio of nearly 1:1; (iii) apsidal internally but oblong externally; (iv) 
apsidal externally but oblong internally; (v) the combination of (i) with (ii) as exemplified 
by the famous Durga temple at Aihole.* It is proposed to discuss here briefly the charac- 
teristics of each sub-type. 


Most of the temples in Kerala are semi-circular rather than true apsidal in that their 
length is almost equal to the width. But in Tulunadu, semi-circular ones are not 
quite common, as most of the apsidal shrines have a length one and a_ half times the width. 
This very trend must have spread to Kerala, for the Ayyappan shrine (fig. 31) in 
the Karikkad-kshetram at Manjeri, the Kalasarnharamirti temple at Triprangod, the Siva 


1 Nanavati and Dhapy, of. cit, see figs. 15 (Bilesvara) and 16 (Gop). In Gujarat also temples may 
consist of just a garbha-griha. Where it is divided into garbha-griha and mukha-maydapa, the former is generally, 
but not invariably, a diminutive shrine with a larger hall in front. 

2 Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department 1944 (Mysore, 1945), p. 33 and pls. VIII, 2 and 
IX, 3 and 4 for Belgola and ibid., 1938, p. 25, pl. X, 2 for Agara. Also see H. Sarkar,‘ The Ghnta-prasadas 
of ancient texts’, in Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 80th Birthday Felicitation Volume, pp. 270-79. 


3 Cousens (1926), pl. XI. 
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temple at Trikkandiyur (fig. 33), allin District Malappuram, the Siva temple at Tiruvannur 
(fig. 34), near Calicut, the Vamana temple at Kizhavellur (fig. 51), District Kottayam, 
follow more or less the same ratio as the one noticed in Tulunadu. It may be mentioned 
here that the earliest remains of Brahmanical apsidal temple coming from Nagarjunakonda 
have the width/length ratio ranging from 1:14 to 1:1°8. Perhaps the same east 
coast tradition slowly diffused to the west coast although the tendency towards the smaller 
ratio can be seen also in some later examples of the former region. For instance, 
the Pittikesvara temple at Pitikayagulla, the apsidal shrine in the Ramalingésvara temple- 
complex at Satyavolu, both in District Kurnool, and the apsidal shrine at Papanasam, near 
Alampur, District Mahbubnagar, all in Andhra Pradesh, have the breadth/length ratio 
varying from 1:1-4 to 1:1°1. The apsidal temple of Papanasam may, practically speaking, 
be called semi-circular on plan. It seems quite likely that the semi-circular plan of Kerala 
was inspired largely by the same tradition, and is chronologically posterior to the other 
type in the west coast. The Durga temple at Aihole shows the combination of the above- 
mentioned types because the garbha-griha is virtually semi-circular while the outer wall 
measures externally 47 ft 6 in x 25 ft (14-48 m 7°62 m), thus giving a ratio of 1:19. The 
Sadasiva temple at Mangalapadi (fig. 67), District Cannanore, bears close similarity with 
this type of ground-plan. 


__ Now about the combination of the apsidal plan with the oblong one. The Ayyappan 
(Sast&é) shrine in the Karikkad-kshetram at Manjeri, is apsidal externally, and oblong 
internally. It is divided internally into sanctum and a mukha-mandapa, the former unit 
being of larger dimensions. A doorway, forming the constricted part of the plan, divides 
the sanctum from the mukha-mandapa. All the apsidal shrines of the Early phase exhibit a 
clear division of the interior into sanctum and mukha-mandapa; this division is, however, 
not seen on the exterior plan. Yet the Ayyappan shrine of Manjeri, District Malap- 
puram, is an unusual example having its lone counterpart in the Agastyésvara temple 
at Chilamakuru, District Cuddapah, Andhra Pradesh; the latter has also a subsidiary 
Ganééa shrine having an identical ground-plan. The temple-complex at Chilamakura 
seems to have been built by some Telugu-Choda ruler of Rénandu some time in the eighth 
century. It has been stated in a mutilated epigraph from the temple that some gift of land 
was effected in the reign of Vikramaditya Chédla-Maharaju] (c. a.p. 700) when the queen 
Chéla-mahadévul, with Uttamaditya, perhaps their son, as sdmania, was ruling at 
Chirumburu or Chilamakuru.! The apsidal temple at Manjeri appears to have been 
influenced by this architectural experiment in Rendndu country. Allied to this type is the 
one with oblong exterior and apsidal interior, the like of which is absent in Kerala proper 
but available in Kanara country. The Prasanna-Somésvara temple at Sambhukallu, 
Udiyavara, ascribable to the eighth century, consists of an apsidal temple enclosing a 
rectangular shrine, which is again apsidal internally. Its nearest parallel, ifonly the sanctum 
part is taken into account, comes from the late Buddhist phase of Amaravati, 
District Guntur, and the Paraguraméévara temple at Attirala, District Cuddapah, Andhra 


1 Epigraphia Indica, XX VII (1948), pp. 220-51. 
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Pradesh. A temple with similar ground-plan is noticed at Murdeshwar, near Bhatkal, 
District North Kanara. In Buddhist architecture, it has a long history dating back to the 
first century B.c. because Cave 9 at Ajanta recalls a plan almost similar to it. 


It is evident from the above that the apsidal plan of the temples in Kerala imbibed 
indirectly a number of forms and features from Andhra and Karnataka. These trends 
came to Kerala only through Tulunadu, which has the highest number of apsidal shrines 
on the west coast though not surpassing their incidence in Tondaimandalam. Some of 
the apsidal shrines in Kerala have columns all along the circumambulatory passage, and 
the entire arrangement is reminiscent of the Buddhist architecture. 


The circular shrine, in its most evolved stage, also adapted certain features common 
in the Buddhist architecture of India and Sri-Lanka. It is absent in the civil and tribal 
house-types in Kerala, yet its popularity in the region is phenomenal. In the Brthat- 
Samhita, of the early sixth century, circular temples constitute an important group, and the 
picture therein reflects undoubtedly the architectural development of that period. The 
vrisha, kalasa or ghata and oritta are circular temples referred to in the Brthat-Samhita;* 
even samudga or samudra of various texts that furnish the names of the twenty temples is 
circular on plan.’ According to the Brihat-Samhita, the padma should be in the shape of 
lotus (padma padmakriti). However, the lists of forty-five as well as sixty-four temples include 
it under Aailasa or circular group. Further, the Silparatna of Sri Kumara mentions a type 
of circular temple (vrittakarah suralayah) as the padma-prasdda, and according to this text, 
there are fifteen such types. Admittedly, the tradition of constructing circular temples 
constituted an old tradition, perhaps with a far wider geographical distribution than 
what its present provenance shows. In the circumstances, its presence in the ninth or 
tenth century in Kerala may be considered a normal process of development, consequent 
on the diffusion of certain architectural trends. There is a strong tradition, as stated 
before (p. 3), in Kerala about the migration of the Nambidiri Brahmanas from the 
Ganga valley and central India where a few circular temples like the ones at 
Tinduli,* Parauli® and Kurari® are still extant. It is likely that this architectural 
conception disseminated to Kerala in the trail of some gradual movement of a 
people, if not a direct migration. Significantly, the temple at Tinduli is circular externally 
and square internally, while those at Parauli and Kurari are circular internally and sixteen- 
sided on the exterior. The former variety is present in Kerala but the latter type is still 


1 Brihat-Samhita, Adh. LVI (prasdda-lakshanadhyayah), st. 26. The passage runs as follows: 
Vrisha-eka-bhitmi-sritgo dvddasahastah samantato vrittah | 
Hathso hamsadkaro ghato-ashtahastah kalasaripah \\ 
2 Stella Kramrisch, The Hindu Temple (Calcutta, 1946), I, p. 270 A. Also Torapada Bhattacharyya, 
The Canons of Indian Art or a Study on Vastuvidyé (Calcutta, 1962), pp. 441-451. 
3 Silparatna, ed., by T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, LX XV (Trivandrum, 1922), 
pp. 89-90, chapter XVI, 108-113. 
4 Annual Report of Archaeological Survey of India 1908-9 (Calcutta, 1912), p. 19. 
5 Ibid., p. 17. 
8 Tbid., p. 20. 
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unknown in south India. Yet this alone hardly explains the popularity of circular 
shrines in Kerala. Moreover, the incorporation of a peripteral conception into circular 
temples is also unique, and evidently, the earlier strain from the Ganga valley must have 
got mingled up with some other architectural development. Before we discuss this aspect 
it is necessary to give a brief outline of the shrine-interior of the Kerala style of temples in 
its most evolved phase. 


As will be shown presently, Kerala temples, in the Middle phase, represented the 
amalgam of two styles, Dravida and Kérala or more precisely Drdotda-Kérala. From outside, 
it is a Kerala temple concealing in its inner core'a small Drdotda-vimdna having its own 
griva and stkhara. All round this miniature shrine, representing its garbha-griha, runs a row 
of columns; sometimes it is enclosed even by two rows. Such columns have been used only 
in the: circular or the apsidal shrines and never in a square temple, where double 
circumambulatory, by providing an inner wall, is very common. Now, the circular temple 
with a miniature Drdvida-vimdna in the centre, the latter enclosed by one or two rows of 
columns, may be compared with the circular Buddhist temple of Sri-Lanka known as Vata- 
dage. This very plan dates back to the early phase of Buddhist architecture in India, because 
the stapa at Amaravati and the circular chattya-grtha at Junnar disclose identical layout. 
The only difference in the circular Kerala temples lies in the replacement of the stiipa by a 
a square or circular garbha-griha. As already stated (p.50), there exists a persistent tradition 
here about the migration of IJavas from Sri-Lanka and it was this people who might have 
been responsible for popularizing this architectural form. It is this Ceylonese influence 
which may explain the concentration of circular shrines in south Kerala, the home of 
Buddhism on the west coast. And it is this type of circular temple which has possibly been 
described in the Silparatna as the padma-prdsdda (above p.70). The plan of some temples 
like the Parasuraméévara temple at Tiruvallam, near Trivandrum, conforms to the des- 
cription of the ghata-prasddas of the Silpa-texts, as a narrow porch projects out of the main 
circular shrine giving an overall picture of a ghafa or pitcher. Though renovated in the 
Late phase (below, p. 253) it was built in the middle of the twelfth century. 


~ Now to the elliptical shrines of Kerala. Let it be admitted that these are rather rare but 
by no means absent. As a matter of fact, the type is rare in the whole of India though some 
of the earliest temples, like the one at Vidhisa (Madhya Pradesh) and Nagari (Rajasthan), 
were built on elliptical plan;? the occurrence of such ground plan in the Buddhist and the 
Ajivika traditions need not, however, detain us here. There are a few elliptical shrines in 
south India like the JvaraharéSvara temple at Kanchipuram, Sri Ranganithasvami temple 
at Srirangam and the Kallalagar temple at Alagarkovil, all being located in Tamil Nadu. 
In Kerala,.the Siva temple at Vaikam (fig. 69), District Kottayam, (below, p. 269) is more 
elliptical than circular as it measures 57 ft X 50 ft (17°37 m X 15:24 m) in the longer and 
the shorter axes. It should not be taken as an imperfect circle, specially because 
the architects of Kerala were masters in the construction of circular temples. Furthermore, 


1H. Sarkar (1972), op. cit., pp. 270-79. 
2 H. Sarkar, Studies in Early Buddhist Architecture of India (Delhi, 1966), pp. 15-24. 
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there is a definite tradition of building vsittdyata temple in the Silpa texts including the 
Tantrasamuchchaya.1 Perhaps the elliptical plan made its debut in the Middle phase 
because the adhishthdna of a deserted temple, now used as kittambalam, in front of the 
Mahadéva temple at Chengannur, District Alleppey, is clearly of the same outline. 


5. DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF ELEVATION 
A. GENERAL 


Most of the temples in Kerala style are ékabhimi-vimdnas wherein it is difficult to 
differentiate the usual six angas of the temple. Alternatively, such temples may be conceived 
as belonging to the chaturanga-vimdna in which prastara forms part of the wall itself. In all 
cases, adhishthana and bhitt: are clearly distinguishable, while prastara is generally represented 
by uttara, valabhi and kapéta; alinga and antari, if present, are in the form of blocking courses. 
But the real difficulty comes in regard to the identification of grivd, which may be the little 
upward rise of the plain wall above the frastara. It is followed by a sloping roof or stkhara, 
pinnacled by metal st#pi. There are a number of dvitala-vimdnas where there is a clear-cut 
prastara and even the hara overtopping it. A sloping roof comes above the Adra, and marks 
the end of the dditala; grivad, carved with haéra motifs, apart from grivd-kishthas, rises above 
it. In the architectural usage of Kerala, grivé and the upper storey are conterminous; it is 
perhaps a case of integration of the two ideas into one architectural member. This very 
idea of condensation may have been followed in combining grivd with prastara of an ekabhim- 
temple, the latter having a small parapet invariably without any Adra. In any case grivd 
of a square vimdna is surmounted by a square Sikhara in the form of a pyramidal roof, each 
side with a ndsika or kili-vdsal. Likewise, for circular or apsidal temple, grivd takes 
an identical shape but the notable exception to this rule is the Madattilappan shrine, 
ascribable to the Middle phase, in the Peruvanam temple-complex (pl. XXVII). Though 
built on a square plan, it has an octagonal grivé and sikhara similar to the miniature 
Dravida-vimana inside a temple of the Middle phase. Some circular shrines like the Brahma 
temple at Tirunavaya, District Malappuram, for example, have at present octagonal roof 
but whether it is an old feature or not is difficult to say because of the presence of modern 
tiled roof. 

In the Middle phase, some éritala-temples might have been built in the Chéra country, 
the most important example being the Madattilappan temple, mentioned above. Similarly, 
the Late phase also witnessed the rise of éritala-temples. For instance, the Mahalingésvara 
temple at Aduru, District Cannanore, apsidal on plan, from adhishthana to sikharais a tritala- 
vimana having a very imposing look (pl. LXIJI C). Leaving aside generalities, we may 
now discuss the development of the individual aiigas, of which the adhishthdna is the most 
important so far as the temples in Kerala are concerned. 


1 Tantrasamuchchaya, patala II, 68 (vrittdyata prasada). 
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_B. Tue ADHIsHTHANA 
(Figs. 7-11) — 


As stated before, the adhishthanas of Kerala temples (figs. 7- 11); were subjected to less 
frequent alterations. Generally speaking, they share the same features and mouldings 
_ as those of the usual Dravida tradition: Unfortunately, the adhishthana in Kerala style shows 
little evolution in their mouldings and ornamentations, thereby rendering it difficult to 
distinguish earlier types from the later ones. Both prati-bandha and pdda-bandha types of 
adhishthana were in vogue in Kerala, though the latter type appears to have been 
dominant. According to the Kasyapasilpa,' the adhishthana of the prati-bandha class has the 
kumuda of the vritta variety, while octagonal-kumuda,? commonly described as tripatta-kumuda,. 
is associated with the pdda-bandha class. Applying this criterion we find that the pada-bandha 
class of adhishthanas had its popularity in southern Kerala, and _prati- -bandha* class in 
northern part and more especially in central Kerala. 


Irrespective of their fastric nomenclature, the adhishthanas of Kerala may broadly 
be divided into two groups: those with a highly recessed moulding above the kumuda, and 
those generally crowned by kapéta or pattikd, the recessing in the latter being only in the 
middle part. In numerous instances, the projection of the mouldings above the kumuda 
is practically in alignment with the vertical rise of the wall. Sometimes, ¢oranas, ghana-dvaras, 
and kudya-stambhas start from above the kumuda. Their individual mouldings comprise 
updna, jagati, vritta-or octagonal-kumuda, highly recessed kantha, kampa, kantha and pattika— 
the projection of the kampa being almost the same as that of the pattikd. In all likelihood, 
this is the type described without any name in the Tantrasamuchchaya, a Keralite work of a.p. 
1426.4 The type has been noticed in the Krishna temple at Tirukkulasekharapuram, the 
ruined Siva temple at Polpulli, District Palghat, the Siva temple at Tali, District Trichur, 
and so on. They occur commonly in central Kerala, the main centre of activities of the 
Chéras, and less commonly in the southern part. 


A variant of this type is the one wherein the kantha is divided into two halves by a 
dentil course. It is, however, difficult to work out any evolutionary process between the 
two, for the variant type occurs at several early sites like, for example the Narayankannir 
temple at Ramantali, District Cannanore. Moreover, the idea of introducing dentils 
may have been inspired by some northern trend. Nevertheless, this type of adhishthana may 
be taken as characteristic of Kerala temples although the Jalanadésvara temple at 
Takkolam, District North Arcot, built during the time of Aparajitavarman Pallava, some 
time in the first half of the ninth century, has its mouldings above the kumuda considerably 
recessed. Yet, the nearest parallel comes from thesSundarésvara témple at Sendalai, the 


1 KaSyapasilpa, VI, 25-26. Also, N. V. Mallayya (1942), of. cit., p. 185. 

2In recent times all kumudas exhibiting three facets are being termed as tripat{a-kumuda. But the texts 
differentiate tripatja from the octagonal type. In these pages the term octagonal .kumuda has mostly been used. 

8 Normally speaking, pdda-bandha means the class of adhishthana which has pdadas either in the gala or in 
the védikd, while prati-bandha is overtopped by a prati. 

4 Tantrasamuchchaya, patala TI, 13-14. 
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capital of the Muttaraiyar chiefs, in District Thanjavur. Some of the adhishthanas may 
have a padma-paduka below as an optional member. 


The adhishthdna terminating in kapéta, sometimes even followed by a prati, is more or 
less. contemporaneous with the other type described above, even though there are 
vague indications of their having an earlier beginning. In the apsidal temples at 
Triprangod, Trikkandiyur, in District Malappuram, and Tiruvannur, District Kozhikode, 
the earlier adhishthdnas seem to have been used as their upapithas while the recessed type 
described earlier constitutes their existing adhishthdnas. The mouldings of the present 
upapitha consist of upand, jagati, octagonal-kumuda, kantha with gala-padas, uttara, valabhi 
and kapéta. It conforms to one of the sri-bandha types described in the Silparatna of 
Srikumara. 

The Siva temple at Kandiyur, District Alleppey, and the all-stone granite temple at 
Netirimangalam, District Palghat, both square on plan, also stand on an upapitha, having 
a very tall kantha with prominent gala-padas. Such high kantha can be seen in the cave- 
temple at Kaviyur. Furthermore, the kantha of the adhishthdna of the Mahadéva temple at 
Kazhakuttam, District Trivandrum, and the Rajarajésvara temple at Tricchambaram, 
District Gannanore, is also fairly high, and there are gala-pddas in both the cases. By and 
large, Kerala temples, specially of the Early and Middle phases, have no high upapitha, 
but are frequently provided with the padma-pdaduka from very early times. Again, a careful 
scrutiny may reveal that the present upapithas of the temples mentioned above, are virtually 
out of tune with the entire architectural composition. Considering these facts, it seems 
likely that the present upapithas of the Kandiyur and Netirimangalam temples are indeed 
the earlier form of adhishthdnas, crowned as they are by a kapféta moulding. Occasionally, 
builders of the Pallava temples had, no doubt, introduced kap*ta moulding in the adhish- 
thana, yet it is essentially an early Chalukyan feature, which might have gone to Kerala 
quite early in the history of its temple-architecture. The Pallavas and their contem- 
poraries, and even their successors in the Tami] country, showed a predilection for the 
adhishthana terminating in thick and extended pattikd, sometimes followed by fratz. 

The upapithas mentioned in the foregoing instances are not followed by véd:kd. On 
the other hand, the védikd above the adhishthana is a common feature of the Kerala style. 
‘The conception came to stay possibly in the eighth century when a few Pallava temples 
adapted it, and Kerala might have got it from the Tami] country in the early part of the 
ninth century. From then onwards, it continued as an inseparable element of the Kerala 
style of temple-architecture. 

In the Middle phase also, the kapéta-bandha type of adhishthdna, to use a term of wider 
connotation, continued to enjoy popularity alongside the type with highly-recessed 
mouldings above the kumuda. Many of these adhishthanas show prati above the kapdta. 
Significantly, the absence of prati in the old Janardana temple at Varkkalla, District 
Trivandrum, having an inscription of the middle of the thirteenth century (above, p. 58) 


1 Silparatna, parvabhaga, XXI, 88. 
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may suggest the disappearance of this moulding some time in the thirteenth century. 
Moreover, the earlier variety like the ones at Pulpatta and Manjeri is taller in height 
(average 3 ft 5 in or 1-04 m) than the later series (average height 2 ft 11 in or 0°89 m). 
Apart from the disappearance of prati as the topmost moulding in some of the adhishthdnas 
of this type, one notices, at the same time, the appearance of a new decorative element in 
the form of floral design alternating with gala-pddas, both in the kantha as well as in the 
védikas. Though it cannot be proved with certainty, there are good indications of its coming 
into vogue some time in the eleventh century, because the adhishthana of this class comes 
from the Rama temple at Triprayar and the Vadakkunnatha shrine at Trichur, both of 
them bearing inscription of the eleventh century. The very practice of engraving inscrip- 
tion on the adhishthdna seems to have assumed wide currency in this period itself. 


The kapita-bandha adhishthana is associated eitheT with octagonal or circular kumuda 
but invariably the pranala comes out from the upper part occupied by mouldings like 
kapota, valabhi and kantha. In the case of other adhishthdna-types, the prandla comes 
out mainly from the kantha. Another new decoration in ‘the kantha is the appearance of 
stmha or vyala-mala, perhaps replacing the simple dentil course. Such simha-mdlad has been 
noticed in the Govardhana shrine of the Krishna temple at Tirukkulasekharapuram, 
District Trichur, and the Trik6tésvara temple at Punalur, District Quilon. In the latter 
example, one can see the use of padmas too, which attained wide popularity in the Tamil] 
country under the Chdlas. 


Some of the temples in District Trivandrum, like the Niramankara temple at Nemam, 
the Parasguraéméévara temple-complex at Tiruvallam, the Mahadéva temple at Valiasalai 
have the adhishthana typical of the Tamil country. Adhishthdnas of this type consist of 
updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha with gala-pddas and pattikd, the last member having 
the same degree of projection as the kumuda or jagati. 


Thus most of the changes that one comes across in the temples of Middle phase are 
by way of external decorations. The Late phase, however, produced a few highly elaborate 
adhishthanas as in the Ramésvara temple at Kollam or Quilon. Here the ornamental 
adhishthana stands on an equally ornate upapitha; its hasti-hasta banisters are also in tune 
with the basement and the ndla. Similarly, the Ganapati temple at Quilon has also a very 
elaborate upapitha and adhishthdna. Both the temples were built in Dravida style. It need 
not in any way be lost sight of that the majority of the temples of this phase were associated 
with plain and simple adhishthdna. There are adhishthanas also of the mafcha variety 
as noticed in the Kalpathi temple at Palghat. But according to the prescription of the 
Vastu-Sdstra, the mafcha type of adhishthdna is the characteristic of residential buildings and 
should not be employed for the abode of gods. 


In south Kerala, mafcha type of adhishthdna has often been used in the construction 
of the namaskdra-mandapa, generally built of granite; otherwise, the general practice is to 
provide an adhishthana consisting of updna, jagati, octagonal-kumuda, kantha and pattika. 


Before we close our discussion on adhishthana, it is proposed to have a few words about 
the proportion of the various mouldings. In the Vastu-sastras, each adhishthdna type 
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is conceived of as belonging to some fixed height; and the height is made up of various parts. 
For example, the unnamed adhishthana of twenty-four parts, mentioned in the Tantra- 
samuchchaya (II, 13-14) consists of the following parts: updna 3; jagati 8; kumuda 7; kantha 
1-4/5; kampa 1-1/5; kantha 1-4/5; and pattikd 1-1/5. Our attempt to discern these proportions 
by obtaining detailed measurements did not yield any result. Yet it is possible to make some 
generalizations on the basis of the data collected so far. But no definite conclusion can be 
drawn in the absence of any comparative figures from other regions. 


The normal height of the adhishthdna of the temples of Kerala varies from 1 ft 8 in 
(0°51 m) to 5 ft 5 in (1°65 m). But the maximum concentration (70%) is in the | group 
ranging from 23 ft (0°76 m) to 3$ ft (1:07 m). Not more than a dozen temples may fall in 
the group of over 4 ft (1:22 m). Of the adhishthana mouldings, the lowest member, barring 
the upapitha or padma-paduka, is the updna or padukad which has a height varying from less 
than 2 inches (0:05 m) to 9 in (0°23 m). There is a definite preference for the height 
of about 41 inches (1:04 m) constituting more than 40% of the total; only three examples 
fall in the group of less than 2 in (0°05 m), while there are only 7 instances having a height 
of more than 6 in (0°15 m). The jagati is a tall moulding, and in Kerala its height ranges 
from 44 in (0°11 m) to 1 ft 10 in (0°56 m) despite the fact that the major concentration 
(80%) is in the group varying from 8 in (0:20 m) to 1 ft 1 in (0°33 m). Less than 10% 
may fall in the group of above 1.ft 1 in (0°33 m). Generally kumuda is shorter than jagati 
but occasionally it may be equal or even taller, specially when it relates to octagonal — 
kumuda. So far as the height of the kumuda is concerned it varies from 6 in (0°15 m) to | ft 
7 in (0°48 m), with a.concentration in the 9 in (0°23 m) group, the latter accounting for 
35% of the total. Practically 90% of the examples fall in the groups varying between 7 in 
(0-18 m) to 1 ft (0°30 m). The védikd above the adhishthdna has a height ranging between 
4 in (0°10 m) to 1 ft 5 in (0°43 m). More than 70% of the total, however, shows a prefe- 
rence in the group of 7 in (0°18 m) to 10 in (0°25 m). 


C. Tue Burrri AND PRASTARA 


Above the adhishthana and védika rises the wall or the bhitti decorated with various 
motifs like kudya-stambhas, torana-arches, ghana-dvaras, all carved out of laterite blocks. 
Various motifs that have been executed on laterite walls are fairly preserved, and what 
makes them look new is the plastering, without which the ornamentation would have 
remained drab and unimpressive. These wall-ornamentations may be divided into various 
categories: door and ghana-dvdras, return and projections of wall, déva-késhthas and sham 
niches (fig. 12), pilasters or kudya-stambhas, toranas, patjaras, jalakas, ndsikds and so on. 

One thing is certain that many early temples had four functional doors, thereby 
conforming to the sarvatobhadra type of the texts. Evidently, the idea of external 
light entering the interior of the sanctum was as much in vogue as the building of totally 
dark temples. Side by side, there were temples with one functional door and three false 
Pdoors or ghana-dvdras, a conception which never gained popularity in other architectural 
traditions. Theoretically speaking, the ghana-dvaras may be taken as a stylized form of the 
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real door; thus indicating a later development. But such hypothesis has hardly any relevance 
in-the actual evolution of the Kerala style of temples, where both the types coexisted even 
in the Early phase. At the same time, three and two functional doors appear to have come 
into existence only in the Middle phase. 


It has already been stated that the temples of Kerala never followed a plan similar to 
ratha or bhadra projections so common in temple-plans of various regional styles of India. 
Yet many temples, specially those built on square plan, have alternate projections and 
recesses which may even be carried downwards through the adhishthana. Relieving of the 
walls with projections and returns gives rise to the division of the wall into five 
bays, associated variously with decorative devices like kugya-stambhas or pilaster-motifs, 
toranas with makara-arches or Sald-sikharas, kapota-paftjaras and so on. These motifs were 
executed possibly after fixing the slabs into walls, a technique followed widely in the Pallava 
tradition. But we do not know of the existence of any unfinished laterite temple which 
may support the above contention, though the granite temple at Netirimangalam, 
near Pattambi, District Palghat, follows undoubtedly the same method of construction: 
here all the parts, including the adhishthdna, remain incomplete with rough surfaces and 
chisel marks galore over various decorative components. 


Such recesses and projections have been provided also in circular and apsidal temples. 
But a vast number of temples, obviously of later date or renovated in comparatively recent 
times, does not show projections and returns. Instead, the walls are simply relieved by 
pilasters, niches and ghana-dvaras. That does not mean that in the Late phase the walls have 
not been relieved with recesses and projections in the form of bhadra in the centre and 
karnas at the corners, besides Adrantaras. In fact, these decorative elements continued 
throughout the history of Kerala’s temple-architecture. Karnas exhibit sham niches except 
in the case of the Krishna temple at Tirukkulasekharapuram where occurs the fluted 
vyitta-sphutita, crowned by a nasika (pl. XIII) ; it is without the kumbha-member at the bottom. 
In point of fact, this feature in the Krishna temple stands as an isolated example, and is 
.also not noticed in the early temples of Tamilnadu. In the bhadra part is placed either the 
niched functional opening or the ghana-dvdras. Very often Sald-pafjaras occur in the haran- 
taras. These aspects will be dealt with while describing the select examples of temples. 
Suffice it here to say that it is at present difficult to work out any chronological sequence 
on the basis of variations in the decorative elements of the wall. But mode of execution 
of various motifs and their ornamentations may, however, give some clue about their 
chronological position if one cares to study them in greater detail. 


The Krishna temple at Tirukkulasekharapuram has yet another unique feature in 
that its hdrdntaras between the bhadra and the karna has kapsta-pafjaras used as the déva- 
kashthas (pls. XII A and B). And these déva-késhthas enshrine standing images, a feature not seen 
anywhere in Kerala. As a matter of fact, even in the Pandya country and, also to some 
extent, in the early Ganga tradition in Karnataka‘ déva-koshthas, which are extremely 





1 Similar type is at least present in the Pafichakita Basti at Kambadahalli, Nagamangala Taluk of 
District Mysore, Karnataka State. 
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shallow, do not contain any image. In Kerala temples, decorated jalas, either of wood or 
stone, have often been used for embellishing the wall. 


Above the dfitt? comes the prastara or entablature, with only two prominent moul- 
dings, kapata with ndsikds or kudus and valabhi, the latter generally with bhita-mdld. It is note- 
worthy that in Tulunadu, the most popular decorative element of valabhi is harhsa-mdla 
which might have been derived from the early Ganga tradition. In many examples, either 
early or late, the prastara is followed by hara showing kitas, salads and pafyaras shown in high 
relief. A distinguishing feature of later developments is the accompaniment of various 
animals, in stucco, arranged systematically in different parts of the hara. But hara has been 
employed only in the dvttala-or tritala-vimana and naturally not in any ekabhimi-shrine. 


6. THE SHRINE-INTERIOR 


The interior of the sanctum of the Kerala temples is generally inaccessible to all 
except the concerned priest. On the other hand, several interesting architectural features 
remain hidden inside it, and these are some of the architectural elements which impart a 
distinctive character to this style.1 Evident as it is, the temples of Kerala conform to both © 
mrandhara (without ambulatory) and sdndhara (with ambulatory) types, but it appears, 
although we cannot support it by any statistical data, that the latter outnumbers the former. 
And it is the sdndhara group which presents several notable variations. Of the nirandhara 
temples, mention may be made of the ruined Siva temple, circular on plan, at Polpulli 
(fig. 29), associated with an inscription of the ninth century. 


Broadly speaking, the examples of sdndhdra temples may be divided into two groups, 
viz., shrines with the walls of the garbha-griha rising to the same height as those of the outer 
walls or bahya-bhittis (pl. LX XIII and fig. 39) while in the other type, the garbha-grtha forms 
an independent entity with a domical roof surmounting the sanctum (figs. 42 and 47), 
which, more often than not, has its own flight of steps. The former type is confined generally 
to the Early phase and its examples include the Krishna temple at Tirukkulasekharapuram, 
Siva temple at Tali, near Trichur, Narayankannir temple at Ramantali and so on. 


Admittedly, this early group is represented by only a few examples in spite of its 
widespread distribution not only in south India but also in the temple-architecture of the 
north. In such temples no columns have been provided, and only one pradakshind-patha runs 
around the sanctum. The Kilatali Siva temple (pl. XVI A) at Cranganur and the Lakshmi- 
narayana shrine (pl. XVII C) in the Varahamirti temple at Panniyur, District Palghat, 
offer clear view of the interior, for their outer walls have collapsed completely. These 
are temples built on square plan but exactly the same arrangement can be noticed in the 
_ circular temple of Narayankanniir, having four openings (pl. XXII A and fig. 39). Here 
the circular inner wall rises up to the height of the ceiling, yet the garbha-griha is square 


‘1H. Sarkar, ‘Shrine-interiors of Kerala style of temples’, Journal of Kerala Studies, I 
(Trivandrum, 1973), pp. 1-8. 
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internally. No apsidal shrine with traditional sdndhdra circuit is known to the author; the 
Ayyappan shrine at Manjeri, which is apsidal externally and oblong interally, is 
an example of niradhara temple. 


The other group of sdndhdra temples soaaibly emerged in the Middle phase and forms 
a definite contribution of Kerala to the temple-architecture of India. Its frequency far 
outnumbers the other variety; it is, for that matter, still in vogue throughout Kerala. For 
obtaining a clearer idea of this architectural innovation, it is proposed to give a detailed 
description of the Siva temple at Tirunillai (fig. 47) near Palghat (below, p.209). As its 
circular outer wall has fallen down, it offers a clear view of the circular garbha-griha, which 
has been transformed into square internally. The garbha-griha is made of bricks though 
stone has been used in the ceiling and the dome. At present, the outer wall is represented 
by granite adhishthana, and the circumambulatory path between the bdahya-bhitti and the 
garbha-grtha wall is paved with stone slabs. It seems that no row of columns was provided 
here in the ambulatory. The circular brick-wall of the garbha-griha is relieved by twelve 
thin pilasters which stand on an incipient adhishthdna indicated by projections at the bottom- 
most courses. It, too, has ghana-dvaras, apart from valabhi and kapéta, pertaining to the 
prastara. The stone-ceiling inside rises in tiers; evidently, the domical top has been achieved 
by providing horizontal arch based on corbelling. From outside, the stkhara, without having 
a well-defined grivé below, looks like a compressed domical formation, with eight facets. 
Thus the garbha-grihas of this type have their own respective adhishthanas (fig. 13) and stipis. 


Let us now take an example of the developed form of garbha-griha in the shape of a 
miniature Dravida-vimana. The main shrine of the Erandumirti Amman temple-complex 
at Tiruvalattur (fig. 65), near Palghat, is a circular temple rebuilt some time in the sixteenth 
century (below, p. 261). It encloses a square garbha-griha, made of granite, with a separate 
adhishthana, the mouldings of which consist of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha, pattika 
and prati. The walls of the garbha-griha are plain, but the curved cornice or kapdta on all 
the four sides is adorned with ndsikds, two on each side. Above the short octagonal grivd 
rises an octagonal s¢khara, very short in height; thus it can easily be compared with the 
temples of the Tamil country. According to the widely-accepted classification of 
the Vastu-sastra, temples with octagonal Sikhara are called Dravida-vimdna, as the square and 
circular ones are termed Nagara and Vésara respectively. Despite the fact that the octagonal 
sikhara has been employed in the Pallava architecture, its incidence is relatively higher in 
the Pandya country. But in Kerala it constitutes an overwhelming majority. It is noteworthy 
that with the pure Dravida form has been blended in such temples of the Middle phase 
the indigenous architecture of Kerala having the sloping roof. So far as the construc- 
tional feature is concerned such roof is made on the principle of trabeation in which 
space has been spanned by employing stones of square and triangular shapes arranged in 
different tiers. 

In some cases, the spire above the miniature shrine is quite tall, as it has been noticed 
in the Bhagavati temple at Kumaranallur, District Kottayam. Similar stkhara-construction, 
has been followed in the Mahadéva shrine of the Parasurama temple-complex at Tiruvallam 
near Trivandrum. Undoubtedly, principle of corbelling has been followed here, as the 
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tall spire has correspondingly a hollow interior. Perhaps for such constructions, the square 
interior has to be transformed into an octagon at the mid-height, and then into a circle. 


The shrine-interiors of the Kerala temples present some more notable features, quite 
unique in conception and arrangement. It is not known when the circumambulatory paths 
in Kerala temples were rendered non-functional, but the general layout of the interior may 
tend to show its accessibility to votaries in some period or the other. In the Middle phase 
there is sometimes more than one ambulatory around the garbha-griha, and these are 
distinct from the uncovered processional path around the Sri-kovil. The most characteristic 
feature is the occurrence of columns in the processional path around the sanctum. For 
instance, the Siva temple at Ettumanur (fig. 64), District Kottayam, has a row of fourteen 
columns, laid in a circle, around the square garbha-griha. In the Siva temple at Peruvanam, 
District Trichur, two rows of pillars—the first having twelve and the second row sixteen— 
have been arranged all round the square sanctum. The peripteral conception is absent in 
square temples enclosing the miniature vimana. It is generally found in the circular 
examples, with a few notable exceptions. Mention has already been made of the Siva 
temple at Tirunillai where no column has been used in the interior; further, in the Siva 
temple at Pulpatta, District Kozhikode, the miniature vimana is circular both internally 
as well as externally, and that too, without any pillar inside (fig. 44). 


In apsidal shrines also we find more than one circumambulatory around the apsidal 
sanctum which should normally have a stkhara of the same shape. The Subrahmanya 
temple at Payyanur (fig. 66) and the Sadasiva temple at Mangalapadi (fig. 67), both in 
District Cannanore, have two ambulatory paths but these are without any column. Two 
rows of pillars, however, divide the mukha-mandapa in front of the Sadasiva temple into 
five bays. But the peripteral arrangement in the interior of the Vamana temple at 
Kizhavellur (fig. 51), District Kottayam, may nevertheless be compared with that in the 
circular temples. Here a row of twelve columns surrounds the inner sanctum, apsidal from 
base to the stkhara. Another interesting variation can be seen in the KAlasarhharamirti 
temple at Triprangod (fig. 32), District Malappuram, where the apsidal sdndhara-prasada 
is enclosed by a peristyle resting on an apsidal upapitha which, incidentally, appears to 
be the original adhishthana of the temple. 


7. MINOR FEATURES 
A. GENERAL 


Under this head we propose to discuss about some minor architectural components 
like the sépana, prandla and balipitha. As these are made of granite, there is a possibility of 
their having retained the original form, and hence, providing useful data for the history of 
their evolution. Various silpa-texts have also dealt elaborately with the construction 
of these parts, which, in course of time, evolved into artistic components. In the 
temples of Kerala, these are the parts where some decorative carvings occur as regular 
features. 
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In the construction of the sopana or stair-case, the granite has been widely used. It is 
associated not only with the main entrance or entrances but also with the inner Dravida- 
shrine representing the garbha-griha. The one associated with garbha-griha has frontal stair- 
case but the main entrance or entrances (dvdra-mukha-sdpanam) may have either frontal or 
lateral flights of steps. Yet the most important:component of sopdna is its hasti-hasta or ‘ele- 
phant trunk’ rail on either side, bearing some carving or the other. In central and northern 
Kerala, such hasti-hastas contain merely a standing figure of lion, but in south Kerala, one 
sees beautiful scenes of dance, portrayed in graceful pose. The dance-scene (pl. XII C) 
occurring on the granite phalakas of the subsidiary G6vardhana shrine in the Krishna 
temple-complex at Tirukkulasekharapuram is an example noted for liveliness and elegant 
execution. Likewise a scene of pot-dance delineated on a hasti-hasta banister of the Subrah- 
manya temple at Kidangur (pl. XLI B), District Kottayam, is indeed an excellent piece 
of art, endowed with suppleness and fine mobility. Dance-scenes apart, the hasti-hasta banis- 
ters of south Kerala bear also representations of deities, including dancing Siva (pl. 
XLII B). The trend infiltrated into Kerala in the trail of Chéla contact; and it is, in 
fact, Kerala that witnessed its phase of maturity and efflorescence also. But the practice 
of carving the representations of gods and goddesses reached its zenith in the Late phase of 
Kerala’s temple-architecture. Some of these carvings have been described in the next 
chapter dealing with the art and iconography. , 


Before we end this section, mention must be made of the occasional use of the 
elephant-shaped banisters in Kerala, the like of which is noticed for example in the Gana- 
pati temple at Quilon (p. 235). That this type assumed popularity in later times is evident 
from its occurrence at sites like Palampet, Warangal, Lepakshi etc. in Andhra Pradesh, 
Gingee, and Cheranmahadevi in Tamil Nadu; and Hampi, Sringeri, Karkala etc. in 
Karnataka. Its earliest appearance in the far south is at Darasuram, built by Rajéndra II 
(1146-1163), followed by the Kampaharéévara temple at Tribhuvanam, both in District 
Thanjavur—the last-mentioned complex coming into existence. during the reign of 
Kuléttunga III (1178-1218). In Tamil Nadu, this art-motif might have, therefore, gained 
some currency during the latter half of the twelfth century. Perhaps its popularity increased 
with the spread of the Vijayanagara hegemony over south India. 


C. THE PRANALA 
( Figs. 14-15 ) 


The prandla or water-chute for draining out lustral water, specially from the sanctum, 
was in the beginning just a chhidra or a hole used as the ambu-marga. In course of time this 
simple ritualistic need was transformed into an excellent architectural member; in Kerala, 
sometimes even the mukha-mandapa is associated with a prandla or water-chute . A casual 
study will unravel its line of evolution from a simple device born out of exigency to an 
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elaborate motif in temple-architecture. That this development followed some chrono- 
logical pattern will be evident from the following discussion. 


During the Pallava period the prandla was just a channelled stone, some trace of which’ 
is still extant in the Kailasanatha temple at Kajfichi, built by Rajasirnha (800-830). In all 
the temples some ambu-marga or the other is available: the most elaborate of such arrange- 
ments can be seen at the Talagirigvara temple at Panamalai, District South Arcot. The 
one noticed in the Kailasanatha temple at Uttaramerur, in District Chingleput, of later 
Pallava origin, is in the shape of a channelled stone, with an oblique cut at the 
end, simulating a lip, for easy flow of abhishéka water. Yet the Jalanadésvara temple at 
Takkolam, District North Arcot, built during the time of Aparajitavarman Pallava 
(885-903) has a unique type of pranala resembling a couchant dwarf figure. It may well 
be compared with a similar representation in the AiravatéSvara temple at Darasuram, ~ 
District Thanjavur, where the secondary ambu-mdrga, connecting the main one, has the 
shape of a bhiia-figure. The conception of ornamental prandla seems to have been derived 
from the Eastern Chalukyan tradition because the temples at Bikkavolu, in District East 
Godavari, have gargoyle in the form of a vyala’s head or simha-mukha, without any chan- 
nelled shaft. The BhiméSvara temple at Bhimavaram, District East Godavari, and the 
Bhavanarayana temple at Bapatla, District Guntur, have similar device for letting out the 
lustral water. In the S6mé$vara temple at Kolar, Karnataka, can be seen identical type 
of pranadla whose slightly evolved stage is present in some of the temples at Pushpagiri, 
District Cuddapah. The last-mentioned example represents a stylized crocodile-shaped shaft 
held in the vydla’s mouth and also ends in a simha-mukha. It is worth-noting that the Chénna- 
kéSava temple at Yerragudipad, District Cuddapah, the nucleus of which may date back 
to the time of the early Telugu-Chddas, has a prandla in the shape of a crocodile. 

It is evident from the above that the two early types of prandla are: (i) channelled stone 
with a lipped terminal, and (ii) the simha-mukha and the crocodile-shaped variety of the 
Telugu-speaking areas. Now, some of the early Ché]a temples like the Champapati Amman 
temple at Sayavanam, Saday4ar-k6vil at Tiruchanampundi and Siva temple at Tirukkattu- 
ppalli, all in District Thanjavur, have prandlas in the form of a curved stone issuing 
out of the simha-mukha. Perhaps the motif represents the fusion of two trends—the Pallava 
and the Eastern Chalukyan. Examples from the Naltunai- Igvara templeva at Punjai, Divya- 
Tiruverumbur, in District Tiruchchirappalli, represent just a curved stone without the 
stmha-mukha, 

In the Middle Chéla phase, the sharp curvature at the end and the lipped extremity 
were very much pronounced but the most notable development was the positioning of a 
dwarf at the end of the jaldyana; now every prandla was to emanate invariably out of the 
simha-mukha. In some specimens faceted shaft replaces the ordinary one. The simple 
channelled type gradually evolves into fluted variety terminating in a decorative lotus-bud, 
a development quite in consonance with the rise of the pushpa-potika. It has been shown 
elsewhere that the pushpa-potika made its appearance towards the close of the third quarter 
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of the twelfth century while prandla ending in a lotus-bud developed some time in the middle 
of the thirteenth century.* 


The evolution of prandla reached its climax in Kerala. According to the Tantrasa- 
muchchaya (patala II, 22) it must have ornamentations such as the pearl-strings, creepers 
and armlets encircling the fundu (‘elephant-trunk’). Further, it should issue out of the gyala- 
or simha-mukha and end in gé-mukha. But some of the early temples of Kerala have a much 
simpler variety comparable to that of the Tami] country. The Chalappurattu-ambalam at 
Eramam and Kuruvakkavu temple, both the temples being of the Mishika origin, have 
straight long channel without a defined lip, not to speak of gd-mukha. A plain, faceted stone 
with a lipped channel occurs in the Krishna teniple at Tirukkulasekharpuram and the 
Kilatali Siva temple (pl. XVI C) at Cranganur. In the prandla of the Mahadéva temple at 
Kaviyur, one comes across the device which may be termed as gd-mukha but the 
one associated with the Siva temple at Kandiyur is analogous in every respect to the type 
widely-prevalent in the Chéla country from the time of Rajéndra I onwards. Here the 
pranala has a curved profile similar to that of the Guhanathasvami temple at Kanyakumari 
or the Saumyanathasvami temple at Nandalur, District Cuddapah. In fact, this 
type became common in the temples built during the time of Rajéndra I and his successors; 
even Darasuram and Tribhuvanam temples are no exception. Of the Kerala temples, 
Niramankara temple at Nemam and Valiasalai, in District Trivandrum, Peruntirukovil 
at Udayamperur, District Ernakulam, Krishna temple at Tirkodittanam, District 
Kottayam, etc. have yielded similar type of prandla with a curved lower part of the 
channel. Many of these examples do not show any bands so common in the prandlas of 
Kerala. However, the beginning of the ornamental type can be seen in the Vamana temple 
at Kizhavellur, District Kottayam, where the channelled shaft has facets but no flutings; 
moreover, it has plain bands and a lipped lower extremity. That the flutings appeared in 
the Middle phase can be affirmed from the prandla of the Subrahmanya temple at Maniyur, 
District Cannanore. The latter example is without any decorative band though it ends in 
a lip in the shape of gé-mukha. Similar gé-mukha motif is available in the prandla of the 
Siva temple at Avattattur, District Trichur, though it betrays the employment of simple 
bands. 


In the last stage of its evolution, gé-mukha was replaced by simha-mukha and padma, 
the latter either in the shape of a flower or as a bud. A few instances of this kind of prandla 
may be cited here. The Mahadéva temple at Poretam, in Kottarakara Taluk, of District 
Quilon, has a highly decorative ndla, which ends in full-bloom lotus—as usual the fluted 
shaft, with ornamental bands, emanating from the simha-mukha. Straight sundu-shaped 
pranalas ending in simha-mukha and also coming out of the simha-mukha, have been noticed 
in the famous Vishnu temple at Perunnayil, District Kottayam, and the Trikétéévara 
temple at Punalur (pl. XLV B), District Quilon. Both these temples are ascribable to the 
Middle phase though it cannot be established if the surviving specimen is the original 


1H. Sarkar (1974), op. cit., pp., 54-55. 
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one. Still more interesting example comes from the Sasta temple at Sasthankotta, District 
Quilon, in which the simha-mukha at the end holds the curved stalk of the lotus bud. Almost 
analogous motif can be seen in the Narasithha temple at Chengannur, District Alleppey. The 
curved fluted pranala terminating in a lotus bud is found at a number of temples in south 
Kerala and in the Suchindram temple. A variant of this type is in the form of a very 
long fluted shaft issuing out of the mouth of a rearing lion, shown in its most vigorous 
mood; this type of representation is noticed in the RaméSvara temple at Quilon 
(pl. XLVII B). Its exact counterpart is noticed at the Bhaktavatsala temple at Chéran- 
mahadevi, District Tirunelveli, and Sundararajaperumal temple at Alagarkovil, District 
Madurai. Even in such ornamental types, the ambu-mdrga, in most cases, is an exposed 
channel, mildly grooved longitudinally along the fluted surface. From the Middle phase 
onwards, the bhuta-figure shown in multitudes of poses, had become virtually an inseparable 
complement to the prandala; some of the poses of the dwarf figures have been described 
in the next chapter. 


D. Tue Bauirirua 
(Figs. 16-17) 


The dhvaja-stambha and dipa-stambha, occurring generally in south Kerala are, by no 
means, a common feature of Kerala’s teniple-architecture. It seems that many of them, 
specially those built in durable material, must have come up in recent times. There are, 
in fact, epigraphical references to show that many of the dhvaja-stambhas are of recent 
origin. To cite an instance, the flagstaff of the Anandavallisvara temple at Kollam was 
erected in Kollam 1067.! On the other hand, balipitha is associated with the Kerala temples 
possibly from the very beginning, It is common in Tamil Nadu and Kerala but occurs 
sporadically in Andhra. In all probability, balipitha is not associated with any architectural 
tradition of the north. But in superficial appearance, some of the balipitha types recall to 
one’s mind the votive stépas of Nepal. In the temples of far south, it certainly constitutes an 
important feature, and, as the term suggests, it is a pitha or platform for offerings to the 
deities. Most of such pithas are small, inconspicuous stone objects but the main balipitha 
in front of the main entrance is an impressive architectural member. It emerges in south 
Indian temple-architecture as early as the time of the Pallavas, for it is found in the Shore 
temple at Mahabalipuram. But its architectural refinement reached its apogee only during 
the time of the later Chdlas, as is evident from exquisitely ornate specimens from the 
AiravatéSvara temple at Darasuram, near Kumbakonam, and the Naltunai Ivara temple 
at Punjai, District Thanjavur. 


In Kerala, balipitha of the hour-glass variety constitutes the principal type. Yet it had 
its beginning in the Pallava period itself in the Vaikunthaperuma] and Airavatéésvara 
temples at Kanchi. Attempts have been made in these specimens to provide a constricted 


1 Annual Report on Epigraphy 1895, no. 257. 
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middle part, which was later transformed into high kantha. The balipitha in the 
former consists of an upapitha, with a tall, pilastered kantha, a full-fledged adhishthana, 
including a kapdia with kuidus. Above this kapota comes a bulbous adhd-padma, and a prati 
over it. Normally, the mouldings of the adhishthana of a temple and the mouldings of a 
balipitha are, more or less, identical and a difference between the two may even indicate 
alteration due to later renovation in either of them. 


One of the earliest inscribed balipitha in Kerala is from Perumpaladur, near Trivan- 
drum, and it has a very high but narrow kantha. Other mouldings include updna, jagati, 
octagonal-kumuda, kampas, valabhi and kapéta, the topmost member being an inverted padma. 
The inscription on the balipitha is dated to a.p. 867 when Karunandadakkan was on the 
Ay throne. By far the largest number of balipitha in Kerala has the kapdta-moulding 
below the actual padma-pitha. There are some noticeable decorative elements in the kantha 
or the constricted part. For instance, the one in front of the Trikotésvara temple at Punalur, 
District Quilon, also an inscribed (a.p. 1245-46) specimen, has the kaptha divided into 
two by means of a pattkd. In all such examples, the idea is that of a small platform having 
a high adhishthana, but there is another development of balipitha conceived as a miniature 
shrine. Thus, the balipitha made of laterite, at Eramam (fig. 35), the Mishika temple-site, 
portrays ghana-dvdras in the narrower middle part. Here the mouldings comprise updna, 
jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha, kampa and pattikad. Above the adhishthana, the wall showing the 
ghana-dvara has been shown schematically. The balipitha in front of the Vadakkunnatha 
temple at Trichur expresses the same idea though the form is highly ornamental. 


The balipitha in Kerala temples held an important position, and in later times a 
mandapa, known as balikkal-mandapa, was raised over it. In the Late phase, this mandapa 
has been transformed into store-house of sculptures executed mostly in the Nayaka idiom. 
The AdikéSava-perum] temple at Tiruvattar, District Kanyakumari, the Janardana temple 
at Varkkalla, District Trivandrum, and the Siva temple at Vaikam are examples of this 
category. Admittedly, the idea of balikkal-mandapa attained popularity mostly in south 
Kerala. 


8. THE PHASES 


A, GENERAL 


The history of Kerala’s temple-architecture covers at least a millennium, and it 
is but natrual that architectural trends during such a long span of time should have under- 
gone several changes. References have already been made in the foregoing pages about the 
developmental aspects but here it is proposed to collate, perhaps at the risk of some 
repetition, all the relevant information. For evolving a chronological scheme, reliance 
has been placed mostly on inscriptional data, but wherever evidences of sculptural art 
are available dates based on stylistic considerations have also been taken into account. 


Kerala is fairly rich in temple-inscriptions ranging in dates from the tenth to the 
nineteenth centuries. Once the dates of these epigraphs are plotted on a graph, one finds 
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clearly three peaks corresponding to the periods of three intensive temple building. 
Accordingly, the following phases may be worked out:— 


Early phase: A.D. 800-1000 
Middle phase: _—_a.p. 1001-1300 
Late phase: - A.D. 1301-1800 


The temple-building activity was greatly accelerated in the Late phase indicating 
economic prosperity in the wake of commercial intercourse with the Arab world and the 
European powers. The beginning of this phase also saw the reawakening of the Bhakti 
movement, possibly as a reaction to the new religious tenets of the Islam and Christianity. 
Like other phases, it was marked by some new developments, and the basic features of 
each period may be summarized as follows.— 


B. Tue Earty puase (A.D. 800-1000) 


The temple-architecture of the Early phase is represented by temples built variously 
on square, circular and apsidal ground-plans. Oblong or rectangular plan was also in 
vogue to enshrine the images of Sapta-matrikas. Side by side, there must have existed 
hypaethral temples, with a stone representing Bhagavati placed below some tree. Apart 
from the Mother Goddess, the worship of Siva, Vishnu, Krishna and Sasta was prevalent. 
Both nirandhara and sinihére temples were in vogue—the sandhara temples adapting only 
the traditional mode of construction. Many extant temples of the phase have four functional 
openings, thereby conforming to the sarvatébhadra type of the texts. For wall decorations, 
generally. the Pandya method of providing recesses and projections with false niches has 
been followed. But the Krishna temple at Tirukkulasekharapuram is the only exception, 
as it contains d va-koshthas, with images still intact. The idea of namaskdra-mandapa never 
attained any popularity, and the typical layout of this phase consists of sanctum, which 
may or may not be fronted by a detached namaskara-mandapa and a cloister, known as 
nalambalam enclosing it. Thus, the emphasis was laid only on the sanctum and not on any 
‘accessory pillared hall. In square temples, sometimes, specially in the Chéra country, a 
narrower mukha-mandapa projects out of the larger sanctum. So far as the apsidal and 
circular temples are concerned the space in front serves as the mukha-mandapa but it has 
no independent existence once it is viewed from outside. Thus, the temples of Kerala from 
the very beginning lack the conception of a well-defined antarala or ardha-mandapa. It 
may be noted here that the temple building of this phase was patronized Pye the three 
major ruling eynee— tie Ays, the Chéras and the Mishikas. 


C. THe Mippte puase (a.p. 1001-1300) 


The temple-architecture in Kerala, in the Middle phase, showed several developments 
specially in the interior-arrangement; and some of the features are unique in the annals 
of south Indian architecture. Temples have been built on square, circular, apsidal and 
rectangular plans as in the previous phase but there is a possibility of the elliptical plan 
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making its debut now, because the deserted basement in front of the Mahadéva temple 
at Chengannur, District Alleppey, is clearly elliptical in outline. Yet the emergence of a 
developed type of sandhdéra arrangement in shrine-interiors marks a definite departure 
from the earlier attempts. Now the dntara-bhitti stands for the wall of a miniature Dravida 
vimana serving as the garbha-griha. For that matter, many temples of this phase reveal the 
fusion of typical Dravida tradition with the indigenous Dravida-Kérala style—the latter 
forming, as it were, its outer cover. . . 

Yet another distinguishing feature of this phase is the presence of more than one 
pradakshina-patha, known locally as suttu-nadi, around the garbha-griha. In many instances 
of circular and apsidal temples, row or rows of columns run along the ambulatory. This 
peripteral conception is absent in the square plan. Generally, the inner shrine of a circular 
temple is square on plan, both internally and externally, but there are examples where 
it has circular outer plan modified into a square in the interior, as in the Mahadéva 
temple at Kaviyur or the Siva temple at Tirunillai. Again, the inner shrine, having a 
circular plan both inside and outside, has been noticed in the Siva temple at Pulpatta, 
District Malappuram. In the case of square temple, the garbha-griha is invariably square, 
while the apsidal temple houses only an apsidal garbha-grtha. Sometimes as noticed in the 
Nandigvara temple at Tirunandikara, District Kanyakumari, the inner shrine consists 
of a garbha-griha and a projecting mukha-mandapa. 

Temples of the sarvatébhadra type continued to be built but some interesting develop- 
ments in respect of the number of doors of a particular shrine can also be noticed. For 
instance, temples with two or three doors and correspondingly one and two ghana-dvaras 
respectively were built in all probability in this phase. The Vadakkunnatha shrine in the 
Vadakkunnatha temple-complex at Trichur, the Rama temple at Triprayar, the 
Irattayappan shrine in the temple-complex at Peruvanam and the Mahadéva temple at 
Uliyannur (District Ernakulam), all ascribable to the eleventh century on epigraphical 
evidence, have three functional openings in their circular ground-plan. Again, the 
Kodavalam Vishnu temple at Pullur (District Cannanore) and the Siva temple at Tirunelli 
in the Wayanad forest (District Cannanore), also of the eleventh century, have just two 
doors—one in front and the other at the rear of the square shrine. The practice 
of enshrining the consort of a god at the back of the garbha-griha must have received 
great fillip in this period. 

Among the square shrines, the most notable development is the construction of a 
temple similar to the idea of the madakkovil of the Tami] country. The Madattilappan 
shrine in the Peruvanam temple-complex is an example of this kind. In this type, the temple 
has been raised on a high solid platform, followed by the first tala of the shrine; 
consequently, the garbha-griha can be approached by a long flight of steps. The temple 
is also important in that it has an octagonal sikhara instead of square; moreover, it is a 
three-storeyed vimana of a very imposing height. It is also noteworthy that this shrine has 
no namaskara-mandapa thus suggesting that in this phase as well the provision of placing 
a detached mandapa in front did not constitute an essential feature of Kerala’s temple 
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architecture. To cite another example, the Siva temple at Sukapuram, District 
Malappuram, does not also reveal the existence of any namask4Gra-mandapa. 

Two other characteristics of this phase, briefly speaking, are the practice of placing 
a bhita figure near the prapdla, and carvings on the hasti-hasta banisters depicting dance 
-scenes, both inspired by the Chdla plastic tradition. 


D. Tue Late PHASE (a.D. 1301-1800) 


The temple-architecture of Kerala now reached its final stage of evolution, both 
in dimensions and exterior embellishments. A vast majority of the extant temples belong 
undeniably in this phase in spite of the fact that many of them owed their inception to an 
earlier period. Little development took place so far as the general plan of individual shrines 
is concerned, nor was there any further development in the shrine-interiors. But the layout 
of the entire complex must have grown into greater elaboration and complexity. It is 
worth-while to describe here the layout of a fully developed Kerala temple. 

In the most evolved architectural scheme, the main shrine or shrines may constitute 
the nucleus around which the other components like the open-air pradakshind-patha,. the 
cloistered ndlambalam, vilakkumddam. affixed witha galaxy of lamps, paved outer pradakshina- 
vari and prakara or prakdras revolve round in a concentric manner. As a rule, the central 
shrine is fronted by a square namaska@ra-mandapa with a pyramidal superstructure. In some 
temples, specially in south Kerala, one may find another pillared structure, the baltkkal- 
mandapa in front of the valiambalam, a wing of the ndlambalam providing the main entrance 
into the temple. Facing the balikkal-mandapa, which houses the principal balipitha, 
stand the dipa-stambha and, in some cases, dhvaja-stambha. Close by, in bigger complexes, one 
may see a large edifice, kiittambalam, meant for dance, musical performance and other 
recitals. These kuttambalams are storehouses of fine wood-carvings devoted to Purdnic and 
epic themes. In larger temples, the outer prakdra, which may enclose the temple-tank, 
teppakulam, is pierced on all the four sides by gépura, with multiple roofs duly covered with 
tiles. During the seventeenth century, lofty enclosures, sculptured corridors and ornate 
balikkal-mandapa in some temples practically concealed the view of the main temple. 
Belonging to this stage of development is the Sthanunathasvami temple at Suchindram 
where the main shrine of the respective units is hidden behind the vast quadrangular 
enclosure. At Tiruvattar, the open outer pradakshind-patha of the Adikésavaperuma] temple, 
which is rectangular on plan, has been converted into a covered passage having 
two hundred and twenty-two columns, each carved with dipa-lakshmi and other reliefs 
(pl. LXX). In this period, some of the balkkal-mandapas like the ones belonging to the 
temples at Tiruvattar, Suchindram, V aikam, Varkkalla and others have been transformed 
into gallery of sculptures (pls. LXXI and LXXII), beautifully executed in the Nayaka 
idiom. i . 

There are, however, definite evidences to show that a large number of temples was 
built in this period itself. These edifices share features typical of the Kerala style, though 
combined with certain traits then universal in the temple-architecture of the south. Both 
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Dravida and Dravida-Kérala styles were in vogue side by side as was the case with the 
earlier two phases. 

So far as the ground-plan of the shrine proper is concerned, the temples of this phase 
conform to square, circular, apsidal, rectangular and even elliptical plans. The sdndhara 
vimanas with one or more pradakshind-patha dominated the temple-architecture. In most 
of the examples, the garbha-griha is a miniature Dravida-vimdna, now built invariably on a 
square plan, having an octagonal grivd and sikhara. In.circular temples of larger dimensions 
like the Siva temple at Ettumanur, generally a small portico, within the limits of 
the same circumference, has been provided for the first time. Most of the square temples 
do not show much recesses and projections, notwithstanding their continuance in the 
Tali temple at Kozhikode and the Subrahmanya temple at Udayanapuram, District 
Kottayam. Both have highly ornamental walls built on a square plan. As stated earlier, 
circular and apsidal temples, though they bear decorative elements like téranas or kudya- 
stambhas, do not have any projections and returns. 

The apsidal shrine continued to be built, as exemplified by the Subrahmanya temple 
at Payyannur, District Gannanore. A number of small apsidal shrines dedicated generally 
to Ayyappan or Sasté came up in the bigger complexes outside the main cluster. 
The Ayyappan shrine (longer axis 15 ft or 4°57 m) in the Vadakkunnatha temple-complex 
at Trichur belongs to this group. Yet the majority is virtually semi-circular on plan, 
comprising only the dditala with a gaja-prishtha roof. In rare cases, it rises to a height of 
three storeys as in the case of the Mahalingésvara temple at Aduru, District Cannanore. 
The smallest apsidal shrine measuring 9 ft 8 in X 9 ft 84 in (2°95 m X 2:96 m) is the Siva 
temple at Chennamangalam, District Ernakulam. Incidentally, it is not the smallest in 
south India, for the GanéSa shrine at Chilamakuru, District Cuddapah, Andhra Pradesh, 
measures 9 ft X 6 ft 9 in (2°74 m X 2:06 m). 


The Siva temple at Vaikam, District Kottayam, appears to be an elliptical shrine, 
with an elaborate interior-arrangement. 

In the Districts of Kottayam and Alleppey, there is'a preponderance of wooden 
temples built on granite adhishthana. Walls are carved minutely with scenes from the epics 
and the Puranas. Wooden dvdara-palas and bracket figures, apart from the murals, enjoyed 
greater popularity. Timber-roofs were covered with copper-sheets, and all such roofs have 
bevelled edges to protect it from getting damaged due to falling of rain-water. Interestingly, 
the ends of rafters and beams have often been covered with metal rafter-shoes, embossed 
with figures of various deities (pl. LX VII). The tradition of stone-sculptures rose to great 
heights as is evident from the reliefs and pillar-decorations in the balikkal-mandapa: they 
display many local features though grafted on the Nayaka tradition. However, the minute 


ornamentation of the sculptures of Kerala bear similarity with the Hoysala tradition of 
Karnataka. 


The adhishthana remains as simple as before except in a few cases. In the Raméévara 
temple at Quilon, the ornamental adhishthana stands on an equally ornamental upapitha 
and its hastt-hasta banisters are also in tune with the basement and the dla. Its nalais indeed 
a unique example as the shaft or the sundu is replaced by a full outstretched body of a simhha 
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which in turn issues out of a sizaha-mukha. It has an exposed jaldyana ending in a curved 
lotus-bud instead of gé-mukha, an evolution in conformity with the development of the 
pushpa-potikas. Thus, apart from straight sundu-like prandla, one comes across a type, common 
in Tamil Nadu in the contemporary period, ending in a lotus bud. 


A few words must be said about the architecture of the gopura of the Malabar coast. 
Compared to Tamil Nadu, the gdpuras of Kerala are insignificant in height and dimensions. 
Yet they are endowed with grace and nobility, and the architects of Kerala have never 
allowed them to outshine the temple proper. Like the temples, these are also built of laterite 
and wood. Roofs are made of tiles, and rise to a height of three talas over the gateway. 
Sometimes, we find the use of reverse eaves here but the commonest use of such wooden 
eaves is in the baltkkal-mandapa of small proportions. 


It has been pointed out more than once in this section that the last phase witnessed 
the revival of the Bhakti cult. Emergence and popularity of multi-shrined complexes are 
the result of this spiritual movement spearheaded by several literary giants. As a result, 
the same complex often houses the shrines for Siva, Vishnu and Bhagavati, besides 
subsidiary ones. It seems, at the same time, that in some complexes, the shrine for Ayyappan 
has been located outside the ndlambalam. Similar arrangement has been adapted in the 
Rama temple at Triprayar and the Vadakkunnatha temple-complex at Trichur. It may 
tend to show that amongst certains sections of the people in Kerala, Sasté or Ayyappan, 
who is a village-god in Tamil Nadu, lost his former position and prestige. 


9. INFLUENCES 


In this section we propose to trace out the various strains of influences 
that combined themselves in the indigenous matrix to give rise to a new style, a 
new personality to south Indian temple-architecture. Undoubtedly the Kerala style of 
temples were influenced on one side by Pallava-Pandya-Chola tradition, and on the other 
by the Chalukyan. The roof over the mukha-mandapa of a Kerala temple copies in every 
respect the idea of suka-ndsa of the Chalukyan temples. Similarly, the arrangement 
of columns in namaskdara-mandapa follows the Chalukyan convention of concentric alignment. 
The cult of Sapta-matrikds possibly penetrated from the Chalukyan country, while the idea 
of rectangular shrines came from the Maitraka tradition of Gujarat. Even the arrangement 
of placing the garbha-griha in the centre of a square sdndhara temple seems to have been 
inspired by the Gop temple of Gujarat or the Gupta tradition. No less important is the 
contribution of the Andhra region, specially the country of the NoJjambas, because the 
apsidal shrine and some of its variants might have come to the west coast from that direc- 
tion. Lastly, the Hoysala art of Karnataka also moulded considerably the final form 
of Kerala’s plastic tradition. 

In the development of circular shrines, two trends seem to have merged here: the 
earlier one from northern India and the subsequent one from the Buddhist tradition of 
Sri Lanka. The padma-paddukas and the idea of dentils as decorative motif of the adhishthana 
might have diffused also from the north. 
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Surprisingly, the idea of diminutive shrine fronted by a larger mandapa never reached 
Kerala. On the other hand, the temple-architecture of Nagarjunakonda, datable to the 
third century, followed this character, which was possibly adapted in the early Gujarat, 
Orissan and Chalukyan traditions. Like the Pallavas and the early Pandyas most of the 
temples of Kerala have larger sanctum preceding the mandapa. It is not unlikely that this 
was derived from the classical tradition of the Guptas, for the Parvati temple at Nachna 
Kuthara belongs to this category. A good number of temples in Kerala are without 
any projecting mandapas, and even this feature might have come ultimately from a Gupta © 
tradition. 

All this constitutes very remote relationship between the classical and the Dravida 
tradition. It was the latter which moulded the style and form of the temples of Kerala. Of 
the Dravida tradition, again, the lower DravidadéSa, generally ruled over by the Pandyas, 
cast a tremendous influence on the art and architecture of Kerala. In the use of wall- 
decoration, with sham vimdna-kishthas, and in the popularity of octagonal sikhara one may 
perhaps sense the influence of the Pandya country. It was followed by the impact of the 
Ch6la plastic art, yet by that time Kerala had evolved its own style by synthesizing 
various architectural elements. Its greatest achievement is the harmonious blend of 
Dravida temple with the indigenous Kerala idiom in which both the compositions could 
still maintain their individual entities. 
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ART AND ICONOGRAPHY 
1. INTRODUCTION | 


Not much is known about the beginning of Kerala’s sculptural tradition. Admittedly 
it was the rock-architecture (above, pp. 43-49) that provides one of the earliest examples of 
sculptural art in the form of high reliefs. They occur generally on walls of the antardla 
or, in rare cases, of sanctum. Images of Buddha constitute another series which overlaps 
chronologically with the Brahmanical sculptures in the cave-temples. Interestingly, the 
available evidence shows a contemporaneity of the Jaina vestiges with the art associated 
with the structural temples of Brahmanical origin. Here we are concerned with the last- 
mentioned category as it constitutes an inseparable part of the temple-architecture. 


Besides stone-sculptures, there are images made also of metal, wood and stucco. 
Both metal and stone-sculptures of Kerala date back to the Early phase but extant stucco 
figures do not go beyond the Middle phase. It does not necessarily mean that the images 
made of stucco were not known earlier. Similarly, the absence of wood-sculptures in the 
Early and the Middle phases need not be taken as a proof of their non-availability in these 
periods. The climatic condition is certainly not conducive for the preservation of wood, 
being exposed to alternate heat and rain of extreme degrees. So far as ivory-carving 
is concerned, no example prior to the eighteenth century is available although some 
authorities claim to have found its references in Biblical and Classical works.1 Of course, 
like the metal images and objects, these are not directly associated with the temple- 
architecture, and strictly speaking, do not fall within the purview of the present 
study. . 

Another important decorative element of Kerala’s temple-architecture is the painting 
which assumed wide vogue in the Late phase. There are attempts to ascribe the murals of 
the Tirunandikara cave to the Early phase* but these remnants, like the rock-excavation 
itself, belong to the Pandya phase of rock-architecture (below, p. 49). The structural 
temples of Kerala’s Early and Middle phases are devoid of any painting although the 
trend was at its heights in the Pallava temples of Kailasanatha at Kanchi and TaAlagiri- 
Svara at Panamalai. Besides the murals, the artists have made use of paintings 
for decorating wood-sculptures as well as clay or stucco-figures, the latter series 
enjoying great popularity in Tulunddu. 





1 Robert Caldwell (1956), op. cit., pp. 88-91. 
? Stella Kramrisch, Cousins and Poduval (1970), op. cit., p. 177. 
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Thus the Early phase of art of Kerala is characterized by the use of stone sculptures 
which are available in the other two phases also. But the early sculptures, taken collectively, 
hardly reveal any distinctive trait, for they appear to be the products of the art of the lower 
Dravida-désa. Most of the sculptures are of granite but some successful attempts in the 
use of laterite are also not wanting. 


2. STONE-SCULPTURES 
| A. EARLY PHASE 


Sites of some of the early structural temples have yielded sculptures that may be 
dated either to the eighth or the ninth century. For example, the Kilatali Siva temple, 
near Thiruvanchikulam, exposed images of Sapta-mdatrikds datable to the ninth century 
on stylistic considerations. Apart from Sapta-mdatrikds, the images of Sasta and Vishnu have 
been noticed in different parts of Kerala. All such images are in granite, a material popula- 
rized in the south by the Pallavas and the Pandyas. 

Images in déva-koshthas (pls. XII A and B).—As stated earlier there are images also of 
laterite; and it is the Krishna temple at Tirukkulasekharapuram which provides the best 
specimen of this series. Barring the Anantapuram temple. (p. 198), and the wooden — 
temples (p. 120), this is the only temple having figures in the déva kashthas but their 
identification is not easy; they may well be taken as guardian deity. These images, six in 
number, are enshrined in the niches of the kapéta-pafjaras of the hardntara-recesses between 
the bhadra and the karna : they are standing two-armed images carved out of the laterite 
blocks. On the southern wall, in the niche to the proper right stands, in the éribhanga 
posture, a beautiful two-armed figure with an early type of jatd-mandala and ornaments. 
Other sculptures in the déva-koshthas, two on each of the three walls, are also in the tribhafga 
pose, with left hand resting over the kati and the right hand upraised. Quite understand- 
ably, the headdress differs in each case. Despite the fact that the stucco has considerably 
masked their original contours, they still possess a graceful form and lively stance, so 
common in the plastic tradition of the eighth and ninth centuries throughout south 
India. Oddly enough, none of the figures are associated with any vdhana or attributes. 


Sapta-matrikas (pls. VB, XV, XVIB and XLVIII A).—Mention has already been made 
about the discovery of stray images (p. 60) originally belonging to some Sapta-matrika 
panel or the other. So far no intact panel or group showing all the Matriganas, inclusive 
of GanéSa and Virabhadra, has been discovered. As a result, we are not sure about the. 
number of the Mdtrikds in different contexts. Doubtless they are usually seven, and it is 
just possible that the number may be eight or even less or more. In the Rajarajésvari temple 
at Polali and the Virabhadra temple at Udiyavara, both in South Kanara, Karnataka, 
only three or four Mdtriganas have been enshrined in the sanctum. The clay images of 
Kaumari, Vaishnavi and Mahéévari grace the garbha-griha of the Virabhadra temple. 
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Stone and bronze sculptures are also not unknown in which the number of the Mdtrikas 
is only three, and they are usually Brahmani, Kaumari and Vaishnavi.' 


Of the sites yielding Sapta-matrnka images in Kerala, the most important is 
the Kodungalur-Thiruvanchikulam area. In fact, the Kilatali Siva temple has brought 
to light two sets of Sapta-matrikaé images—the earlier one being housed in the Trichur 
Museum. At the site proper are to be seen a seated Ganapati (pl. XIV A), made of dark 
grey granite, and three other images of some seated deities, extant only below the waist. 
These three mutilated figures must belong to a Sapta-mdtrika group. Pertaining to the 
same group is the image of Ganapati, definitely an early piece. It is a seated four-armed 
image, wearing a headdress in the form of conical jajfa-bhara, which is quite ornate. 
Further, there is a small straschakra behind its head. The trunk, in natural form, is turned 
to the left (zdampurt) and a snake is worn as the upavita. Seated on an ornamental pitha, 
its attributes in four different hands are as follows: the right arm holds a fruit and the 
left one a pasa, which is shown as a thick circular cord with its ends dangling down, while 
the other two arms are broken. That the image had a prabhdvali attached to it is evident 
from the extant right half. In all probability, these images may be dated to the late ninth 
century on stylistic considerations. These are perhaps comparable to the Sapta-mdairika 
group from Ullal or Koteshwar in Tulunadu. If that be the case, the group from 
the Kilatali temple comprised seven Mothers, besides Ganésa and Virabhadra. Another 
group of Sapta-mdtrikd images, but very much defaced, can be seen as rejects in the temple 
precincts of the Vadakkunatha at Trichur. The group may also belong to the same 
period. 

There are five Mdtrikad images of relatively larger size in the Trichur Museum, and 
these are said to have been recovered from the compound of the Kilatali temple. The 
group, carved out of dark brown granite, appears to be earlier than the above-mentioned 
series. Perhaps these images have to be dated to the early ninth century. One of the figures 
of this series is that of Dakshinamirti (pl. XV A), seated on a pitha. The deity wears a large © 
jata-bhara, patra and makara-kundalas, thick upavita, valayas, wristlets, anklets and an udara- 
bandha of beads. Its left leg hangs down, while the right is folded. Two arms at the back 
are broken and the two front ones rest on the knee. 

The seated Matrika images (pls. XV B, C, and XVI B) are possibly those of Brahmi, 
Vaishnavi and Kaumiri. Brahmi has as usual three heads having jafa-bharas and wears 
a thick upavita, two makara ear-rings and anklets. Her two front hands are placed on the 
knee, of which the right hand carries some object. Of the two back hands, the right one 
is broken, while the left hand seems to be associated with pasa. The figure identified as 
Vaishnavi is more ornate than the rest and has anklets and toe-rings. Unfortunately, 
only its torso has survived, and even the back hands are lost. The deity is shown wearing 
chhanna-vira of beads and kucha-bandha. All the arms and the left leg of the image, identified 


1J. N. Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography (Calcutta, 1956), p. 505. In the Chalukyan 
inscriptions the number of the Mothers is seven which is echoed also in an Alupa inscription from Polali, 
South Kanara, of the time of Chitravahana I (a.p. 680-730). See K. V. Ramesh (1970), op. cit., p. 62. 
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as Kaumfri, have gone. She has jatd-bhdra and globular ear-rings, apart from the broad 
chhanna-vira. The other Mdtrika figure in the Museum is represented only by its lower half. 
Thus, there are altogether four Matrika images and the figure of Dakshinamirti, all seated 
in the same posture and having identical hand-poses. All of them have a height of about 
40 inches, with slim body marked by attenuated waist. 


A subsidiary shrine in the Bhagavati temple-complex at Kodungalur contains a 
much defaced image of a M4trika, known popularly as Vasirimala (‘garland of small-pox’). 
Originally the image belonged to a Sapta-matrkd panel and most likely it is a figure of 
Chamunda datable stylistically to the eighth century. Evidently it is the earliest of the 
three groups discovered in Kodungalur-Thiruvanchikulam area. 


Two other sites—Niramankara temple at Nemam and the Bhagavati temple at 
Vilinjam—also yielded stray images of some Maditrikd or the other. Those from Vilinjam 
may fall more or less in the same period as that of Chamunda from Kodungalur. On one 
of the sides of the sépdana, leading to the rectangular Bhagavati temple at Vilinjam, is placed 
an image, originally forming part of a Sapta-matrikd panel. It appears to be Kaum§ri seated 
in the ardha-paryankdasana (pl. V B). She has two arms and wears upavita, necklaces, bangles, 
bracelets and anklets. One of the hands is in the kaji, while the other in the varada pose. 
The other image (pl. V C), though a male diety, is in the same pose but has a jata-bhara; 
it is perhaps an image of Dakshinamirti. Undoubtedly these sculptures belong to the 
eighth century. 


In the compound of the Niramankara temple at Nemam is to be seen an image of 
Brahmi with four hands and three faces (pl. XLVIII A). The image is very much defaced 
but seems to be nearer in style to the group now exhibited in the Trichur Museum. It 
may, therefore, be dated to the early ninth century. 


Thus it is evident from the foregoing that the Sapta-matnka images were available 
in the eighth and the ninth centuries throughout the west coast. The cult possibly spread 
to this region from the Chélukyan country because the early Chalukyan kings are described 
in their inscriptions of the sixth and seventh centuries as the off-spring of Hariti 
and nurtured by the Seven Mothers (Haritiputrandm sapta-loka-matribhih Sapta-Matribhih).* 
Significantly, the concept of Matriganas is absent in the rock-architecture of the Pallavas 
in spite of the fact that their representations occur in the cave-temples of the Pandyas 
and Muttarayars.? In the Pallava country, images of Sapta-mdairikds appear for the first 
time in the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchi, which have been built in the first quarter of 


1 It is worth-noting that before the Chalukyas of Badami, some earlier dynasties like the Chutu- 
Satkarni and Kadambas of Vanavasi claimed themselves as Haritiputras of the Manavya ggira. See 
G. Yazdani (ed.), The Early History of the Deccan, pts. I-VI (London, 1960), p. 205. The Chalukyan inscriptions 
also mention their kings as being nourished by the Seven Mothers who are the mothers of the seven worlds. 
See, for instance, Epigraphia Indica, XVIII, pp. 258; it belongs to the reign of Pulakééin IT. 


2 K. R. Srinivasan, ‘Some aspects of religion as revealed by early monuments and literature of the 
South’, Journal of the Madras University, XXXII, no. 1 (July, 1960), pp. 154-55. 
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the eighth century. ‘The Pallavas continued to patronize the cult till the beginning of the 
tenth century as testified by the evidence of the Virattanésvara temple at Tiruttani, built by 
Aparajitavarman Pallava. But this group follows clearly the Chalukyan mode of depicting 
the vahana on the pedestal, a practice absent in the stone-tradition of the west coast as well 
as in the Tami] country. However, on the basis of the present evidence, we may consider 
some of the examples of the west coast as anterior to those found in Tondaimandalam 
and Pandimandalam. It is quite likely that images of Sapta-matrikas, without the lafchhana 
were in vogue in ancient Chéra or the Ay country and it was this very trend which may 
have simultaneously influenced the Pallava tradition. It is noteworthy that the facial 
features of the early series from the Kilatali temple are, to some extent, similar to the 


Muitarayar idiom. Perhaps there existed some close link between the two assemblages 
of plastic art. 


Vaishnava images (pls. VIII A, XXIV, and XLI C).—There cannot be any doubt 
that both Siva and Vishnu were worshipped alongside the other deities like Bhagavati, 
Subrahmanya, Sasté and so on. Siva was worshipped in his aniconic form though we do not 
know of the existence of any linga ascribable to this phase. Two itnages of Vishnu ascribable 
to the Early phase have been brought to light in the course of the present survey. One of 
them (pl. VIII A) comes from a sub-shrine in the Mahadéva temple-complex at Kazha- 
kuttam, District Trivandrum. Installed in a Vishnu shrine, which is located on the north- 
eastern corner of the complex, the image has four arms, and stands in the sama-bhanga. It has 
several early features. Its long vastra, with a medium ridge, hangs down to the midway 
between the knee and the ankle. A tassel, arranged in semi-circular fashion, comes down 
from the thick kaji-sitra. Its back hands hold satkha and chakra, and the front hands are 
without any attribute; the left one is in the katyavalambita-hasta, while right appears to be 
in the varada pose. The upavita runs over the right arm, thereby suggesting a very early 
medieval date of the image. All the four hands have kataka-valayas and also kéyiras. The 
mukuja is conical in shape, with a knob-like stkhd-mani on top. Stylistically, the image is 
datable to the early ninth century. To repeat, this sthdnaka-mirt: of Vishnu comes from 
the Ay country, which must have also had early shrines, at least theoretically speaking, 
for reclining Vishnu (above, p. 64). The nucleus of the Padmanabhasvamin temple at 
Trivandrum, sung by NammAlvar, belongs to this phase. 

The other Vishnu (pl. XXIV), also in the sama-bhafiga, comes from Eramam, in the 
ancient Mishika kingdom. It is a beautiful four-armed image, executed in the plastic 
tradition of the lower Dravida-désa. Compared to the previous one, the image is slightly 
more ornate, with prabhavali at the back and highly decorative vastra reaching right up 
to ankle. Beaded tassels, loops of the vastra and kati-siitra are quite attractive. Its udara- 
bandha also contains some decorative motif; even the kéyiiras, haras, upagrivd and kundalas 
show definite ornamental features. All the arms have kataka-valayas and the fingers have 
pavitra-rings. Two back hands hold sa#kha and chakra in the fashion of the Tami] country; 
the right hand is in kafya-valambita pose, and the part of the left hand is broken. Here also 
the upavita runs over the left arm but the purpose of the long garland coming down to the 
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knee is not known. Considering all these early features, the image may be ascribed to the 


early tenth century.’ 

To the two above-mentioned Vishnu images may be added a third one (pl. XLC I) 
which is known to the scholars since several decades. It is the famous Vishnu image from 
the Niramankara temple at Nemam, District Trivandrum. Admittedly, it is one of the 
finest artistic creations within the present political boundary of Kerala. Being a fine sthdnaka 
image, in the sama-bhaiga, with four arms, its two back hands carry Sankha and chakra, whereas 
the front left is in the kati and the other hand is in the varada pose. All the hands have 
kataka-valayas and kéyiiras, with hara, upagriva, upavita and a thin udara-bandha over the body. 
The vastra, practically reaching the ankle, is adorned with kataka-valaya. Its kati-siitra and 
various loops are quite ornamental. 

Generally the image is dated to the fourteenth century, and Kramrisch describes 
it as follows: ‘In this image of the fourteenth century the spirit of Kerala has found 
a complete form through the medium of Dravida conventions. Broad and weighty, but 
without heaviness are the body and limbs of this image. The magnificence of the image 
is in its proportions, where the high pillar of the crown attracts wheel and conch; symbols 
above the hands of the God they surround the majesty of his face.’* Basis on which the 
image has been dated to the fourteenth century is not known. It has neither any mature 
Chéla nor post-Ch6la features that will justify its dating to such a late date. The present 
temple-site is no doubt late but the occurrence of the Brahmi figure of about the ninth 
century (above, p. 106) may indicate the existence of some earlier structure here. Indeed, 
stylistically the image of Vishnu is not far removed in point of time from the 
Brahmi discovered at the site. In view of these evidences, the Vishnu may also be dated 
to the same period. 

Sasta (pl. XXIII A).—Sast&, also known as Arya or Hariharaputra, is peculiar to south 
India. He is said to have been born of the union between Hara and Hari when the latter 
took the form of Mohini.* The myth might have been invented to make his way into the 
Brahmanical pantheon, and there are also scholars who take Sasta as of Buddhist origin. 


The worship of Sasta is still a living cult in Kerala, and practically every important 
temple-complex here has its south-western corner earmarked for him. There are 
innumerable temples like the ones at Sabari-malai, Sastankotta etc. dedicated exclusively 
to Sast& or Ayyanar. In such complexes he holds a pre-eminent position. But he seems to 
have been relegated to a place of secondary importance in temple-complexes like the Rama 
temple at Triprayar and the Vadakkunnatha temple at Trichur. At the same time, it has 
to be accepted that he holds now a much exalted position in Kerala region compared to 
Tamil Nadu where he is a village deity. On the other hand, a large number of Sasta images 


1H. Sarkar, “The Calappurattuambalam at Eramam: a ruined temple of the Mushikas of 
north Malabar’, Journal of Kerala Studies, I, nos. 2 & 3, pp. 173-75. The view expressed there has been modified 
to a little extent in these pages. 

2 Kramrisch, Cousins and Poduval (1970), op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

8 'T, A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, II, pt. II (Madras, 1916), p. 487. 
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have been recovered from the Tamil country, specially from the Chéla-mandalam. All 
this tends to show the gradual decline in the popularity of this cult which must have 
been in vogue as early as the sixth-seventh century, a fact testified by its explicit refe- 
rence in the Dévaram hymns.} 


However, to return to the main theme. The image under discussion is ascribable to 
the eighth century and is perhaps one of the earliest known stone images from the south. 
It comes from the Ramantali temple, and like most of the early Sasta images in Tamil Nadu 
it is not enshrined in any temple. Executed in hard granite, it bears close stylistic affinity 
with the figures from Vilinjam (above, p. 106). 


It is a two-armed image, seated in the yégdsana; its right hand is broken while the left 
hand rests on the knee. The jata-mandala is rather peculiar in that it consists of thick ringlets 
spreading out on both sides. It has a calm and serene face with drooping eyelids. The right 
ear has patra-kundala, and left one having either a ratna-kundala or some other variety. 
According to the prescription of various s/pa-texts, kundalas worn by Sasta are not identical 
for both the ears. He wears a vastra, the folds of which are clearly seen; further, it has a 
simple kafi-siitra, apart from udara-bandha and the upavita. It wears on the neck not only 
hara but also upagriva, whereas kéyiiras and kataka-valayas adorn the arms. Seated on a pitha, 
it portrays successfully the figure of Sasta as a_yogi. 


Ganésa (pl. XIV B).—We have already referred to the occurrence of GanéSa (p. 105) 
along with the Sapta-matrikad images. An isolated image of GanéSa was noticed in the com- 
pound of the Kannésvara temple at Kavur, District Kozhikode. Originally, it might have 
belonged to a panel of Sapta-mdirikas, the traces of which are now completely lost. The 
image is considrably defaced, but it is clear that it is a four-armed seated figure in 7dampuri 
pose. The mukuta, upavita, udara-bandha, hara and other ornaments are quite discernible. 
In all probability, the image may be ascribed to the ninth century, when the worship 
of the Sapta-matrikds attained great popularity. 

It is evident from the above that Kerala has definitely an early phase of sculptural 
art which is basically an extension of the plastic tradition of the lower Dravida-dééa. The 
phase lasted from about the eighth to the tenth century, and by and large, overlaps with 
the period of rock-sculptures in Kerala. 


B. MIDDLE PHASE 


The sculptural art of the Middle phase shows the popularity of relief sculptures, along 
with the sculptures in the round. Of the latter category, the number of available examples 
is only a few, and we propose to describe them first before we pass on to the reliefs. The 
sculptures in the round may be divided broadly into two types, viz., images and dwarf 
figures. Images include figures of Vishnu, Balakrishna, Subrahmanya and Sasta. The 
following are the brief descriptions of some of the images.— ° 


1 Marguerite E. Adiceam, Contribution a L’etude D’ Aiyanar-Sasta (Pondicherry, 1967), p. 6. 
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Vaishnava images (pls. VIII B, XXIII B, and XLIX A).—Of the Vaishnava images 
ascribable to this group, the earliest is the standing figure of a Balakrishna (pl. XXIII B) 
enshrined in a subsidiary shrine of the Narayankannir temple at Ramantali, District 
Cannanore. It is a two-armed image, its left hand being broken. The right hand holds a_ 
butter-ball in the open palm, and is shown wearing simple kéyiira and kataka-valaya. It is 
depicted without any vastra but wears a girdle of tinkling bells, hriymdala and upagrivd. 
The hair-style is peculiar in that the knotted hair is shown behind the mukuta. Stylistically, 
the image may be dated to the thirteenth century but it is devoid of any expression and 
artistic quality. In facial features certain indigenous character is also discernible. 

A standing four-armed image of Vishnu (pl. VIII B) datable stylistically to the 
thirteenth century comes from the sanctum of the Vishnu temple from Atiyannur, District 
Trivandrum. It is in the sama-bhaviga pose with saktha and chakra in the back hands, while 
the mudras of the front hands are not very clear; the front right, however, may be in the 
kati. The vastra is elaborate with broad kati-siitra and iiru-ddmas; the udara-bandha is quite 
inconspicuous compared to the upavita, hdras and upagriva. Traces of skandha-mdla are to be 
_seen, and the kéyiiras and valayas are not at all ornamental. On the whole, the image retains 
all the characters of the art of the Dravida-désa belonging to the time of the later Chdlas. 
After this period the local idioms started asserting its distinct form and features, possibly 
mingled with the impact of the Hoysala tradition from Karnataka. 

An image of Vishnu (pl. XLIX A) in the compound of the Krishna temple at 
Podiyal is carved in an altogether different idiom. It is rather short in height like 
the Hoysala images and has a prabhd-vali around the head, adorned with kirita-mukuta. 
Many of its features are blurred due to bad preservation in an open-air structure. Its face 
is full of lively expression: a smiling face, invested with calmness and beatitude. Standing 
in the sama-bhanga, its lower left hand holds a club, not to be seen in earlier examples. 
In all probability, it belongs to the thirteenth century. 

Subrahmanya (pls. XXXI A, XXXIV C, and XLVIII B).—The cult of Subrah- 
manya was prevalent even in the earlier phase but no image could be ascribed to that 
period. But there are some Subrahmanya images that may definitely be attributed to the 
Middle phase, and the most prominent of them and at the same time the earliest is the 
mutilated figure (pl. XXXI A), now enshrined in the garbha-griha of the Subrahmanya 
temple at Maniyur, District Cannanore. Its modelling is as excellent as the bronze image 
kept by its side. In all likelihood, it is a two-armed image, wearing conspicuously the 
chhanna-vira and the udara-bandha. It will not be far wide of the mark if the image is dated 
to the eleventh century. 

_ Images of the Middle phase display marked influence of the imperial Chéla tradition 
and it is indeed a widespread phenomenon. Yet it is more pronounced in the south than in 
the north, and some of the inaccessible sanctum-sanctorum must be enshrining such images 
as well. One such image (pl. XXXIV C) was noticed in the garbha-griha of the Subrah- 
manya temple at Vellanad, District Trivandrum. It is also a two-armed image standing in 
the sama-bhanga; one of the hands is in the varada pose while the other is in the kaf#z. On 
stylistic grounds the image may be dated to the eleventh century. 
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From central Kerala, in one of the ruined shrines at Tenari, District Palghat, is 
installed an image of Subrahmanya (pl. XLVIII B) ascribable to the closing years of the 
thirteenth century when the influence of the late Chdla idiom spread in different parts of 
the south. The image is also a mutilated one, but is not under worship, at least when 
the site was visited.* It is a four-handed image in sama-bhanga, and has a prabha-vali, which 
forms part of the térana-arch attached to the figure, now inserted into a pitha. Its two 
back hands carry kukkufa(?) in the left and sakti-dyudha in the right, whereas front right is 
in the varada and the front left in the katya-valambita pose. Compared to the image in the 
garbha-griha of the temples at Maniyur and Vellanad, the one from Tenari lacks natural 
poise and grace characteristic of the mature Chdla tradition. 


Sasta (pl. XXXI B).—The image of Sasta from the Subrahmanya temple at Maniyur 
is datable to the twelfth century. Unlike the example from Ramantali, the image is por- 
trayed in an altogether different mood. Seated on a pitha it has been shown in the virdsana. 
Sasta here isan expert in the Védas. He wears a very conspicuous jatd-mandala, with its each 
plait showing innumerable knots. Even the short vastra displays knotted design which may 
signify woollen cloth. There are kéyiiras and kataka-valayas in both the hands. Further, he 
wears ratna-kundala in the right ear and patra-kundala in the left. The image has been placed 
outside the temple, a practice followed widely in Tamil Nadu. 


In the modelling of this figure one notices the expression of virility but to take it as 
a product of Chola tradition is fraught with some problem. For, its facial character, with 
prominent lips and eye-ridges, stands in contrast to the general Chdla style. It may indicate 
the gradual assimilation of the local trends in the Chdéla tradition. Significantly, the 
sculpture is free from any impact of the Hoysala art. 


Dodara-palas (pl. XLI A).—A few figures of dvara-pala datable to this phase are also 
extant. These are generally tall and graceful figures compared to the short and stumpy ones 
of the succeeding phase. The dvdra-pdlas (pl. XLI A) of the Vishnu temple at Trivikraman- 
galam, District Trivandrum, and those of the Siva temple at Peruvanam, District Trichur, 
and the Navamukunda temple at Tirunavaya, District Malappuram, are representative 
types of this phase. They occupy, as usual, places on either side of the main entrance, and 
are shown standing on the coils of the snake. Its one of the legs entwines the club, and the 
other resting on the hood of the snake. The coil of the snake in turn is placed on a lotus 
seat which is carried, as it were, by a gana-figure. 


Bhata-ganas (pls. XXXIX A, B and XLA).—In the architectural tradition of the 
Imperial Cholas, the prandla was transformed into an artistic component of the temple. 
Of course, its beginning can be noticed in the later Pallava temple at Takkolam.? But,. 
the Middle Chéla tradition introduced a DAiita-figure below the prandla, the image 
remaining detached from the. water-chute. This very trend travelled to Kerala where it 


1 September 23, 1969. ; 
2 Rock-cut devices simulating rain-water pipes in the form of bhita-figures are to be seen in the 
Dharmardaja-ratha at Mahabalipuram. 
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became more widespread than in the land of its origin. Bhita-figures in various poses and 
moods have been placed below the ndla which, in Kerala, ends more often into a gé-mukha, 
padma or simha-mukha. Associated with the Rama temple at Triprayar is a standing image 
of bhiita-gana (pl. XL A) in the pose of blowing the conch. It may be dated to the 
eleventh century, specially in view of its association with the eleventh century adhish- 
thana of the temple. 

The dwarf figure of the Rama temple at Triprayar does not possess any 
artistic quality. On the contrary, two such images (pls. XX XIX A and B) from the Vada- 
kkunnatha temple at Trichur merit special mention because of the fine workmanship, 
elegant pose and superb facial expression. One of them is just a seated figure with its arms 
resting on the knee. It is, as if} carrying the load of the sundu-shaped prandla on the head. 
The other one from the Rama shrine is in the dancing pose, with one of the hands upraised. 
Its face beams with smile and happiness, and it may be taken as one of the finest. artistic 
creation of the Middle Phase. The frandlas, however, may be of later date. 

Bas-reliefs (pls. XII C, XLI B, XLII, XLITI A and XLV C).—Relief-sculptures 
in the temples of Kerala are confined mainly to the banisters in the form of the hastz-hastas, 
flanking the flight of steps. These carvings include various deities and dancing scenes, and 
must have been inspired by the neighbouring Chéla tradition. Some of the dancing scenes 
on banisters portray figures of men and women in typical Ch6la style. One such scene 
(pl. XII C) comes from the subsidiary G6vardhana shrine in the temple-complex at Tiru- 
kkulasekharapuram. Here a dancing female figure is depicted along with a drummer, also 
in a dancing pose. The dancing scene on the banister of the Subrahmanya temple 
at Kidangur, District Kottayam, is an excellent portrayal of a pot-dance (kudakutiu), a 
widespread dance-style of India, marked by rhythm and frantic action (pl. XLI B). Two 
dancing scenes (pls. XLII and XLIII A) are portrayed on the large phalaka of the sipana 
of the Trivikramangalam temple, near Trivandrum; they follow a completely different 
style being more akin to that of the subsidiary Krishna shrine at Tirukkulasekharapuram. 
' The one (pl. XLII) seems to illustrate the type known ‘as arddha-maittalli in the Bharata’s 
Natya-sastra,+ whi'e the other (pl. XLIII A) is in the prishtha-svastika pose.? 

In some cases, deities are also carved on the phalaka following the Chdla tradition: 
the depiction of eight-armed Siva, in yigdsana, accompanied by Nandi, from Punalur, 
District Quilon, is a marvel of iconographic study (pl. XLV C). At the same time, the relief 
shows perfect harmony in the delineation of various subjects of the scene. Attributes, in all 
the eight arms, are not clear though the sila and mriga are certainly to be seen amongst 
them. It appears to be a popular form of Siva for it is noticed in the subsequent phase too 
as relief-sculpture on banisters. The other banister bears a figure of eight-armed Bhagavati, 
seated in the same posture as that of Siva. The representation may be dated to the middle 


of the thirteenth century, when the plastic tradition of Kerala imbibed certain local features 
and forms. 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, VI p. 59. 
* Kapila Vatsyayan, Classical Indian Dance in Literature and the Arts (Delhi, 1968), p. 359. 
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C. LaTE PHASE 


The sculptural yield of the Late phase is prolific and it requires an independent 
survey to assess its full extent. Nevertheless, it is proposed to give here the outline of the two 
main trends that made their presence felt in Kerala’s temple-architecture. It is this phase 
that witnessed the birth of a new style after a period of gestation. Evidently, it is nota sudden 
outburst, but a case of gradual evolution which began towards the end of the Middle phase. 
So long the history of Kerala’s art shared the same pattern and tendency as those of the 
lower Dravida-déSa, but it had now succeeded in freeing itself from any such exotic 
influence. It had now had its own character, marked by exuberance of ornamental detail, 
recalling the trends of the Hoysala art. Thus there emerged completely a new facial form 
with its lineaments expressing altogether a new spirit, language and convention. 


The regional style, no doubt, imbibed some features from the Hoysala art of 
Karnataka but it reflects at the same time the influence of wood-carving because the stone- 
sculptures of the period infused in them former’s texture and form. It is indeed the wood- 
carving that was responsible for giving the art of Kerala a distinctive style not only in the 
sphere of stone-sculpture but also in painting. The greatest contribution of the Late phase 
is to give the art of Kerala a new orientation in form and distinctive expression. Side by 
side, the Nayaka style of art had also carved out a place of its own. Incidentally, it is 
doubtful if the pure Vijayanagara art-tradition ever made any headway in Kerala. But the 
Nayaka tradition produced a rich harvest, specially in south Kerala, where it can easily 
rival in numerical strength the output arising out of the indigenous school of art. Most of 
the Nayaka sculptures are to be seen in the balikkal-mandapa, added to a temple-complex 
in subsequent times, and it is proposed to deal with it later after discussing the art-style of 
the indigenous school. 


Kerala tradition (XLIII B , LI, LXII B and LIX).—Broadly speaking, the sculptural 
art of the Kerala tradition may be divided into two: sculptures in the round and bas- 
reliefs. Under the first group may be included deities, dvdra-palas and bhiia-ganas. Not 
many deities, ascribable to the Late phase, could be examined as they are mostly under 
worship inside the sanctum. An image of four-armed seated Ganééa from the Bhagavati 
temple at Tiruvalattur, District Palghat, the image of Mahishamardini from the Niraman- 
kara temple and a number of vimdna-dévatas from the Tali temple (pl. LI) at Kozhikode may 
be taken as representatives of this group. In the last-mentioned temple can be seen deities 
like Ganééa, Subrahmanya, Vishnu, four-armed Siva standing below multi-headed snake, 
Parvati, Rama, Sarasvati and other images in stone fixed on the southern and northern 
walls of the projecting mukha-mandapa. All the images are sthanaka-mirtis and have somewhat 
stumpy appearance. The modelling is far from ideal and appears to be the combination of 
the Kerala style with the Nayaka tradition. In the circumstances, these sculptures—the 
idea of embellishing the wall with such images is rather unique—may be dated to the late 
seventeenth or the early eighteenth century. Strictly speaking, these are not reliefs, as 
their backs are not fully detached from the slab.. This mixture of two traditions is noticed 
in many sculptures of the balikkal-mapdapas which came up in Kerala in later times. 
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Quite a good number of dvdra-pdalas or dvara-palikas may be noticed in different temples 
throughout Kerala. Invariably they are squat figures as if copied from some wooden proto- 
types. Like the figures of the preceding phase, the dvdra-pala, in many instances, is shown 
standing on the coil of a snake, while the other leg, which also encircles the mace, touches 
the snake-hood. All such figures, with two arms, have protruding belly similar to dwarf 
figures. Moreover, frontal pose is generally preferred to the three-quarter view, the latter 
type being noticed in the Trivikramangalam temple, Trivandrum. It appear; that the 
dvdra-palikas do not follow the pose adapted by their male counterparts because the former 
have no snake-coil to stand on nor do they possess any protruding belly though the breasts 
are sumptuous. One of the hands of the dvara-palikas is upraised while the other one 
holds a club. Both doara-pa’ as and dvdra-palikas wear minutely carved ornaments, besides 
the mukuta. 

Some of these figures may easily be dated to the fifteenth or the sixteenth century. 
For instance, the dvdra-palikas (pl. LXII B) of the Bhagavatitemple at Tiruvalattur, District 
Palghat, must be dated to the sixteenth century, as the temple was renovated by one Suréga 
by that time (below, p.261). The dvdra-pala figure of the Siva temple at Tiruvarai appears 
to be an early example datable to the fourteenth century. Here the figure does not stand 
ona snake coil, and one of its legs just entwines the mace. By the side of the dvdra-pdla 
figure can be seen a seated figure of a dwarf with lovely face and fine workmanship. 

As stated before, the association of bhita-figure in stone with the ndla is a common 
motif in Kerala, and these are represented in various ways. Both seated and standing poses 
have been noticed. A favourite motif is the depiction of the bhdta figure in the pose 
of drinking lustral water from a bowl; such a representation comes from the Bhagavati 
temple at Tiruvalattur, District Palghat, the Rama temple at Thiruvillamala, the Tiru- 
vembilappan (Siva) temple at Venganellur, and Siva temple at Peruvanam, all the three 
places being in District Trichur. The other common posture is the blowing of conch as ob- 
served in the Rama temple at Thiruvillamala (pl. LIX B), and the Siva temple at Ettumanur. 
Sometimes, as in the Trikkandiyur temple, in District Malappuram, a female dwarf takes 
the place of the male one; in the very temple a stone with the representation of naga has 
been used as the support to the prandla. In the Mahadéva temple at Chengannur, the shaft 
of the prandla rests on the head of the standing bhita. At Vaikam, a standing dwarf carries 
the mace in one hand and in the other hand holds the prandla (pl. LIX A). An interesting 
portrayal of the bhiita figure has been noticed in the Tali temple at Kozhikode and also at 
Venganellur, wherein the water that the seated dwarf drinks from a bowl comes out, as it 
were, through the erect penis. Yet another variation is to depict the bhita below a hooded 
snake like of which can be noticed in the Subrahmanya temple at Payyannur, District 
Cannanore. In rare cases, the bhita figure ‘is shown in the dancing pose, and such a repre- 


sentation, which is indeed an excellent piece of art, comes se the circular Krishna femple 
at Tirkodittanam, District Kottayam. 


Let us now turn to the relief-sculpture that drew its inspiration from the local plastic 
tradition. These are carved usually on banisters flanking the sapdnas. In north Kerala, the 
general practice is to carve the figure of a lion, but in south Kerala, this particular space is 
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reserved for various kinds of dance-scenes and for the representations of different images. 
It appears that the themes on dance were popular during the Middle phase, while 
the representation of gods and goddesses became a favourite motif in the Late phase; the 
latter practice seems to have had its beginning in the later Chéla tradition of Tamil Nadu. 
A standing four-armed figure of Vishnu accompanied by Sri-Dévi and Bhi-Dévi, besides 
the flying Vidyadhara, on one of the banisters, flanking the sdpdna of the Vamana temple 
at Kizhavellur, District Kottayam, is an interesting bas-relief. Elegantly-portrayed scene 
of dancing Siva from the same temple is another masterpiece of this phase (pl. XLIII 
B). But the beginning of the temple proper dates from the Middle phase. 


Mention has been made about the occurrence of the seated eight-armed Siva from 
Punalur, District Quilon. Further evolution of this regional style can be easily traced in 
similar representation in the Subrahmanya temple at Kumarapuram, District Ernakulam. 
One of the banisters of the Subrahmanya temple at Udayanapuram, District Kottayam, 
bears the seated figure of a four-armed Vishnu, revealing identical form and features. The 
subject-matter carved on the banisters of the Tonnal Bhagavati temple at Pallipuram, 
District Trivandrum, are seated Lakshmindrayana on the one and Uma-Mahésvara, 
attended by Nandi, Subrahmanya and Ganééa on the other. These bas-reliefs may be 
dated to the fifteenth century on grounds of style. Added to it, the Bhagavati temple at 
Tonnal supplies some epigraphical data as well, which refer to the reconstruction of the 
temple in Kollam 654 (a.p. 1479).1 It is no exaggeration to say that the real form of Kerala’s 
plastic tradition can be seen in such representations on banisters, specially in various temples 
of south Kerala. These bas-reliefs have doubtless been reduced to the level of mechanical 
representation but some of the examples do show some amount of dynamism in lines and 
contours. Moreover, it constitutes an unmixed series for the study of Kerala’s regional 
style and characteristic iconography. 


Navyaka tradition (pls. LXI B, LXV, LXXI and LXXII).—The Nayaka tradition has 
a restricted sphere of incidence, for it is confined to south Kerala and that too, in temples 
where balikkal-mandapa has been added to bring grandeur to various complexes. Such 
additions with splendid sculptural appendage can be seen in the Padmanabhasvami temple 
at Trivandrum; the AdikésSavaperumal temple at Tiruvattar (pls. LXXI A and LXXII), 
Sthanunathasvami temple at Suchindram (pls. LXXIB and Q), both in District Kanya- 
kumari; Janardana temple at Varkkalla (pls. LXI B and LXV) and Mahadéva temple at 
Valiasalai, District Trivandrum and; Siva temple at Vaikam, District Kottayam, and so on. 
These additions are mostly by way of pillared mandapa although at Tiruvattar the entire 
outer pradakshind-patha has been covered and its columns, numbering two hundred and 
twenty-two, are excellently carved with handsome figures of dipa-lakshmi, apart from 
myriads of reliefs of both secular and religious import. Equally impressive is the balikkal- 
mandapa, with typical Nayaka sculptures protruding out of the richly-carved columns: 
these are, in fact, architectural sculptures attaining great popularity during the late 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, V1, p. 35. The repair commenced in Kollam 650 and reconsecration 
took place after four years. 
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Vijayanagara and the Nayaka times. Some notable sculptures of this sort from this 
temple are the representations of Manmatha and Rati, dancing Siva, Arjuna with bow 
and arrow, Rama in the act of breaking the bow, Vénugopila, Siva in his Bhikshatana 
pose and a host of other gods and goddesses. In this period, various animals, floral designs 
and scrolls, non-religious themes (pls. LXXI A and LXXII) like scenes of dance and 
other entertainments occupy conspicuous position; but natural scenery has rarely been 
depicted. 

In sculptural content, there are only a few shrines, akin to the Kerala style of temples, 
that can rival the artistic wealth of the Suchindram temple. As a detailed study of these 
sculptures! is available, suffice it here to say that the Nayaka tradition was at its peak here. 
Portrait-sculptures of the Suchindram temple constitute a fine series having no parallel 
in any other temple of Kerala. Those noticed in the Janardana temple at Varkkalla are 
also marvellous, notwithstanding the fact that the carvings of one temple do not vary 
appreciably from the other in subject-matter and in the mode of execution. Columns of 
the ndlambalam, like the ones at Varkkalla or Valiasalai, are adorned: with various reliefs 
but the figures of dipa-lakshmis are of common occurrence among the figural art. 


This tradition of sculptural art must have come into existence during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, a period of Kerala’s prosperity, and also of conflict with Euro- 
pean ideals. The Nayaka art, as is well-known, is full of vitality and sumptuousness despite 
rigid forms and repetitive themes. That a trend of naturalistic art had made a deep 
impact on it, maybe due to certain European contact, is evident from the proliferation of 
portrait-sculpture and from representations of various animals. Figures of drummers, 
dancers and scenes of secular character are invariably more naturalistic, and consequently, 
more appealing. Perhaps these are the best products of the Nayaka art that flourished 
mainly under the patronage of the Nayakas of Madurai; it was indeed the invasion of 
Tirumala Nayaka that brought in its trail the Nayaka tradition to Kerala. 


3. IMAGES IN CLAY OR STUCCO 


Images in clay or stucco are of common occurrence in the architecture of the gépuras of 
Tamil Nadu, but Kerala has no such gateways, barring the ones that fall in the border 
region of the two states. So, the number of stucco images in Kerala’ is only few and far 
between; the material seems to have a wider vogue in Tulunadu, for the Rajarajésvari 
temple at Polali and the Virabhadra temple at Udiyavara enshrine, amongst other images, 
huge figures of Madityi-ganas, made possibly of stucco. But are they really stucco images 
or examples of clay modelling? These are all coloured figures and also under worship, and 
-hence, it is difficult to subject them to close examination. Chances are remote for their 
being made of baked clay or terracotta, for, as the sdstric injunction goes, ‘except in a few 


1K. K, Pillay, The Suchindram Temple (Madras, 1953), pp. 347 ff. 


2 T. A. Gopinatha Rao (Madras 1914) op. cit., I, p. 149 refers to the occurrence of brick-and- 
stucco images in the famous temples of Trivandrum and Srirangam. 
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cases images of gods should never be made in terracotta; if any body does so, it would 
bring about a calamity.” In the circumstances, these seated massive images may have 
been made either of clay or stucco. So far as the image of Ayyanar in Tamil Nadu is 
concerned, both brick-and-stucco (ish{ikd-garbha) and clay-modelling are generally 
followed. Most probably, in bigger images, brick-armature is first set up, followed by 
clay-work. And this very technique was possibly employed in making images at Polali and 
Udiyavara, in District South Kanara. 

A completely different technique was followed in the modelling of the déva-koshtha 
image in the Anantapadmanabhasvami temple at Anantapur Gudda, a place which may 
well be considered as once forming part of Tulunadu. The garbha-griha here has déva-kashthas 
on all the three sides, each of them enshrining a seated figure of four-armed Vishnu 
(pl. XXXIV B). Hands are broken but it is certain that upper hands carry sankha and 
chakra. A conical prabhd-vali runs around the kirita-mukuta. Unquestionably, these are 
stucco images but not of ordinary type, since lime has been applied over a wooden core 
(daru-garbha), and then beautifully painted in polychrome. Moreover, the images in the 
garbha-griha are also made of stucco, applied on wooden frame; here a seated Vishnu is 
flanked on either side by his consorts, Sri-Dévi and Bhi-Dévi, apart from two other 
attendant figures. The image of Vishnu is that of Vaikunthanatha, because the dislodged 
serpent-hood above the god can still be seen to his left. These images, seated in ydgdsana 
on a padma-pitha, are examples of excellent modelling, and stylistically datable to the 
eleventh or twelfth century a.D. 


4. WOOD-SCULPTURES 


The wood-sculpture is a fascinating chapter in the history of south Indian art. It is 
still a living tradition, and there is hardly any temple in Tamil Nadu without a chariot or 
ratha, built and sculptured entirely of wood. At one time, doors and lintels of the common 
houses of Tamil Nadu were nicely carved, as can be surmised from some of the survi- 
ving houses in Chettinad, in District Ramanathapuram, and other parts of the state. 
In Kerala, wood has been used extensively in the superstructure of most of the temples but 
in the districts of south Kerala like Kottayam, Alleppey and Trivandrum even the walls 
are built of timber, and those too, carved minutely with beautiful figure-sculptures. Of 
such temples, special mention may be made of the Subrahmanya temple at Manambur 
(pls. LIV B and LV A), District Trivandrum, Mahadéva temple and Narasirhha temple 
(pl. LVI) at Chengannur, Siva temple at Kaviyur (pls. LVII and LVIII) and Kandiyur, 
District Alleppey, Siva temple of Vazhapalli, Ettumanur (pl. LXI A) and Vaikam, District 
Kottayam, and so on. Every kuétambalam, occurring mainly in central and southern Kerala, 
is a treasure-house of excellent wood-carvings. Further, the pyramidal namaskdra-mandapa, 
with its oft-repeated nava-graha ceiling, is also associated with magnificent wood-works. 
Invariably the griva-késhthas are adorned with wooden images, some of them being excel- 
lent pieces of art. 


1K. M. Varma, The Indian Technique of Clay-Modelling (Santiniketan, 1970), p. 5. 
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The wood-sculpture in Kerala has somewhat a realistic form in the sense that it has 
no resemblance to the original shape of the material. Here the craftsman has practically 
brought his creations, so to say, to the level of plastic art. The majority is coloured or 
was Originally coloured, and it helps in hiding the wooden texture, thereby instilling greater 
sense of plasticity and rhythm. Like the stone-sculpture, the wood-carvings of Kerala 
followed the tradition of making images in the round as well as in the reliefs. The latter 
category may be compared with the minute and delicate execution of the goldsmith’s 
art. 

Most of the wood-sculptures have to be attributed to the Late phase. During the 
period, wood-carvings in the realm of crafts also reached a high watermark, as is evident 
from the cots in the Padmanabhapuram palace, the palanquins exhibited in the Mattan- 
cheri palace and pulpits in various churches and mosques, some of them easily dating 
back to the sixteenth century. 

It appears that the wood-sculptures, as has been pointed out more than: once, 
influenced the form and style of paintings, later bronzes and stone-carvings of Kerala. The 
minute ornamentation of wood-works, perhaps inspired by the Hoysala tradition of carving 
on soft chlorite schist, was successfully copied in other media; consequently, whatever might 
have been the material on which an artist worked, the expression remained more or 
less the same. Uniform pattern of encumbering the figures with jewellery and other adorn- 
ments was also responsible for bringing about a rigid style pervading the various fields of 
art. In sum, the wooden tradition had cast a tremendous spell in shaping the form of art 
in Kerala in the Late phase, which witnessed, the emergence of the true Kerala style with 
all its bias and predilection. 


Sculptures in the round (pls. XXIX B, XXIX C, LVI B and LVII A).—Under this 
group are the images of the grivd-koshthas, dvdra-pdalas and bracket figures. It is not known 
if any garbha-griha enshrined images in wood like the famous Jagannatha temple at 
Puri, Orissa. Nevertheless, the images decorating the grivd-koshthas of a large number of 
extant shrines, are superb creation of the art. Occasionally, stucco images are also placed 
in these koshthas, yet the general practice is to position the wooden images of Brahma, Indra 
or Vishnu, Dakshinamirti and Narasimha respectively on the north, east, south and west; 
all such figures are shown in seated posture. Some of the images of Dakshinamirti, Vishnu. 
and Brahma, in the Trivandrum Museum, appear to be comparatively earlier in date. 
Apart from these seated images, the Trivandrum Museum has also standing images like 
four-armed Durga on lion and Nandi with a human body. It is not known where exactly 
these figures were placed originally in temples. 


Wooden dodra-palas and dvdra-palikas are not of very common occurrence nowadays 
in the temples of Kerala; a few such extant images still retain the colour applied on them 
originally. These are mostly squat figures, but sometimes, as at Kaviyur (pl. LVII A) and 
Chengannur (pl. LVI B), with a lovely smiling face despite two protruding teeth. From the 
point of view of carving, an image exhibited in the Trivandrum Museum is noteworthy; 
it is really vibrant with fluent rhythm and free from any grotesque features. These 
examples are indeed wonders of Kerala’s three-dimensional art. 
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~ Bracket figures associated with each fala of the temple are also examples of fine 
artistic tradition. The most oft-repeated motif is the stylized gaja-vydlas (pl. XXIX C) 
used also in embellishing the namaskara-mandapa. Bracket figures noticed in various temples 
like the Rama temple at Triprayar, Siva temple at Peruvanam (pl. XXIX B), the Vadak- 
kunnatha temple at Trichur, the Mahadéva temple at Kazhakuttam, District Trivandrum, 
the Subrahmanya temple at Udayanapuram and the Siva temple at Ettumanur (pl. LXI 
A), both in District Kottayam, the Peruntirukk6yil at Pazhur, District Ernakulam, and the 
Subrahmanya temple at Payyannur (pl. LXIII A) and the Krishna temple (pl. XXIXC) 
at Tricchambaram, in District Cannanore, to mention only a few, have elegantly-executed 
‘bracket figures representing various deities in interesting iconographic forms. Some of them 
are excellent artistic pieces comparable in every respect to the images in stone or metal. 
For instance, the figure of an old man bent with load, from Triprayar, mirrors the 
sad plight of the old age with all its pathos. Another fine example of wood-work, 
representing a warrior: in vigourous mood, comes from the Subrahmanya temple 
at Kidangur, District Kottayam.t Sometimes the Rdmdyana scenes are portrayed as 
brackets, and of them, the most commonest theme is the depiction of Kiratarjuniya. Stylis- 
tically, these images cannot be dated before the Vijayanagara times although the idea of 
bracket figures in the south, surrounding each fala of a temple, perhaps owed its origin 
to the mature Hoysala tradition of Karnataka. It is worth-noting that later Hoysala temples 
like the. Lakshmi-Narasirhha temple at Nuggihalli, District Hassan, and the Lakshmi- 
narayana temple at Hosaholalu, District Mandya, do not exhibit this feature. 

Relief sculptures (pls. LIV B, LV, LVI, LVII and LVIITI).—It is quite likely that the 
idea of bracket figures in various temples of Karnataka was inspired basically by a central 
Indian trend. Admittedly, the Hoysala temples are nearer to the northern tradition than 
the southern. In the case of ceilings, the Hoysala or even the later Chalukyan architects 
seem to have been inspired by the central Indian or the Gujarat tradition, where ceilings 
are really specimen of beauty and intricate workmanship. What is commonly known as 
the nava-graha ceiling in Kerala may have been derived from the Ganga country, and 
again, similar ceilings can be seen in early temples of central India.? Ceilings of this 
variety are divided into ten compartments and may belong either to nine planets or eight 
dikpalas with Brahma in the coffer, each of the sunk square containing an image of a graha 
or a dikpdla with the appropriate vdahana.’ In the majority of the cases such reliefs are 
confined to the ceiling of the square namaskara-mandapa. Very often the valabhi part of the 
ceiling bears minute carvings, depicting scenes from the epics; a favourite theme is the 


:1 For photographs of the bracket figures from Triprayar and Kidangur, see Kramrisch, Cousins 
and Poduval (1970), pls. LX XI and LX XVI. 

2 Kramrisch, Cousins and Poduval ( 1970), p- 33. 

8 Nine planets or hie are Surya, Soma, Bhauma, Budha, Gury Sukra, Sani, Rahu and Katu. See 
Gopinatha Rao (1914), op. cit., I, pt. II, pp 318-328. In developed Pura nic mythology the names of the Ashfa- 
dikpdlas are as follows: Indra (lord of the east), Yama (lord of the south), Varuna (lord of the west), Kubéra 
(lord of the north), Agni (south-east), Nirriti (south-west), Vayu (north-west) and [sana (north-east). For 
iconographic details, see J. N. Banerjea (1956), op. cit., pp. 519-29. 
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churning the ocean by the Dévas and Asuras using serpent Vasuki as the rope. Sometimes 
reliefs occur also on the architrave of the valzambalam: one of the finest such reliefs comes 
from the Tiruvembilappan temple at Venganellur, District Trichur, wherein Umisahita- 
Siva as well as the Garudantika Vishnu constitute the principal figures (pl. LV B). 
Relief-sculptures are of various categories and their detailed account will involve a 
separate study and analysis. However, the most outstanding category includes sculptures 
carved on the walls of various temples like Siva temple at Vaikam, Mahadéva temple at 
Ettumanur, Narasirhha temple and Mahadéva temple at Chengannur, Siva temple at 
Kaviyur, Sri Thiruvairir Mahadeva temple at Chunakara and so on. What is significant is 
that these carvings do not exhibit any sectarian bias, as both Saiva and Vaishnava themes 
found their way as subjects of wall-decorations. Generally, Puranic legends or scenes from 
the Ramayana appear to have attained popularity with the carvers of the period. These 
reliefs at once reminds us of the influence that the Bhakti movement of the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries exercised in shaping the course of Kerala’s art and literature. 
The same influence is markedly manifest even on the murals of the temples and palaces. 


Sculptures on the wooden wall have mostly been arranged in three vertical registers 
(pls. LVII B and LVIII A), while various scroll-works and floral designs (pls. LVI A and 
LVIII B) serve as bounding lines, placed either vertically or horizontally. Figures in the 
déva-koshthas are relatively bigger in size than those occurring in panels. It is worth-noting 
that wooden temples, unlike the stone ones have some sort of a déva-koshtha, enshrining ima- 
ges. But the deities in the shallow niches do not follow any norm unlike the mature Chéla 
tradition. Apart from the panelled reliefs and deities in niches, there occur, as a regular 
feature, various kinds of minutely-carved friezes, showing animal procession and other 
motifs. Excellent jali-works are also notable products of the wood-carvingsfof the period, 
perhaps covering a time-span of about three to four centuries from the sixteenth century 
onwards. 


5. METAL-SCULPTURES 


The metal images in Kerala had their beginnings during the eighth or ninth century 
A.D., although in that period no regional influence could be discerned in them. Yet at 
no stage there had been any proliferation similar to that of the Tami] country; even in 
quality the attainments of the Kerala artists, generally speaking, are by no means 
impressive. Indeed, these bronze images are creations of an atelier having its locale only 
in the neighbouring Tami] country. 

The earliest bronze image from Kerala,' ascribable to the early ninth century, is the 
standing four-armed image of Vishnu, exhibited in the Trivandrum Museum. Identified 
as Srinivasa, it is a sama-pada figure of not more than 16 cm height and possesses an oval 
face, marked by well-carved features. The mukuta, with a crowning knob, has been placed 


1P. R. Srinivasan, Bronzes of South India, Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum (Madras, 1963), 
pp. 40, 45-46 and 353-54. 
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on interlaced strands of hair. It wears heavy kundalas, haras, kéyitras and kataka-valayas. The 
yaftopavita, possibly gem-studded, passes over the lower right-arm, which is in the varada 
pose; a gem is also held in the open palm. Its lower left arm is in the kafi, and the upper 
hands hold chakra in the right and fankha in the left. The vastra comes down to the anklet 
and has a thick median line, besides the horizontal folds shown in regular interval. Two 
tassels and wide-looped sash descend down prominently from the kafi-sitra. 


In the same Museum is another standing image (ht. 32 cm), having the appearance 
of Vishnu (pl. LXVI A). Unfortunately, the attributes in the three out of the four hands 
are lost. But there cannot be any doubt in considering it as one of the finest and well- 
finished bronzes in south India. Its kirita is adorned with golden diadems, the patta 
around the waist bears a gem instead of the usual knot, and the kati-siitra, too, is studded 
with gems. Its modelling is far more realistic than the previous example. It is a charming 
image that partakes of all the refinements characteristic of the ninth century. 


The chief collection of bronzes, however, comes from the Suchindram temple and 
these are taken to date from the twelfth century onwards.1 The figures of Sabhapati or 
Nataraja and his consort in the Sabhapati shrine as well as Siva and Parvati in the shrine of 
Suchindraperum4] are beautiful examples of the Chdla tradition. There are a few Saiva 
and Vaishnava bronzes in the Trivandrum Museum, which may be dated to the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries ; an image of dancing Balakrishna (pl. LXVI B) from the same 
collection is a fine piece of sculptural art, and is ascribable to the fifteenth century. 


In some of the temples of Kerala one finds bronzes placed along with the dhruva-bhéras 
but because of various restrictions it has not been possible to study such images properly. 
A fine standing image of Subrahmanya (pl. XXXI A), reminiscent of the Chéla idiom, 
can be seen in the garbha-griha of the Subrahmanya temple at Maniyur, District Cannanore. 
Similarly the bronze figure of seated Vishnu below a hooded cobra in the form of 
Vaikuntha-natha, from Pullur (below, p. 195), though not as charming as the previous 
one, is ascribable to the eleventh or twelfth century. 


Metal statuary executed in typical Kerala idiom appeared during the fifteenth- 
sixteenth century. A sixteenth-century bronze, identified as Vishnumaya, now in 
the Trichur Museum, is typical of the phase. It is marked by heavy modelling, elaborate 
ornamentation and stylized features. Some of the metal images of this period have been 
made in hollow-cast process, which is, however, basically ‘lost-wax’ or cire perdue process. 
There are two dvdra-palas, in the Trichur Museum, displaying hollow interior, and in this 
method of casting, the image has to be modelled in clay and then coated with wax, to be 
followed by another layer of clay; at the time of actual casting the wax is drained out by 
heating. None the less, these two images, ascribable to the seventeenth century, are said to 
have been made of paficha-loha, an ideal alloy for statuary in south India as opposed to the 
ashta-dhatu of the northern tradition. While paficha-loha is an alloy of copper, silver, gold, 
brass and white lead, ashta-dhdiu is an amalgam of eight metals like gold, silver, iron, tin, 


1K. K. Pillay (1953), op. cit., pp. 414-21. 
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lead, mercury, copper and zinc. To return to the main theme; there is a silver image of 
Sasta (pl. LXVII A), in the Trivandrum Museum, whose core is of wood, while strips of 
beaten silver—secured carefully by silver nails—have been laid over it. A group of metal 
images, also of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, from the Siva temple at 
Thiruvanchikulam, include figures like Nataraja, Umasahita-Siva, Chéraman Perumal 
Nayanar and Sundaramirti Nayanar. Of these, the Nataraja figure—the inscription on 
its base calls it Sabhapati of Thiruvanchikulam—retains all the grace and elegance charac- 
teristic of such a composition though the image, in keeping with the tradition of the time, 
is loaded with jewellery and a conspicuous prabhd-vali. A few Jaina bronzes, ascribable to 
the fourteenth “century, comes from Manjeshwara, in Kasaragod Taluk, of Distr‘ct 
Cannanore. 


The metal-works of here are not confined merely to the making of images in the round, 
for Kerala’s artistic talents and sense of beauty found expressions also through other arts 
or crafts—to make a clear-cut distinction between the two being really difficult. Of various 
kinds of metal crafts prevalent in Kerala, it is proposed to say a few words in passing about 
the rafter-shoes and lamps. Rafter-shoes have been employed widely in Kerala to cover 
and protect the ends of the wooden beams and rafters, visible from outside. It goes to the 
credit of the Kerala artists to have transformed the commonplace rafter-shoes into magnificent 
artistic pieces. Excellent reliefs of deities and other decorative motifs are embossed on thin 
metal sheets. One such rafter-shoe, exhibited in the Trivandrum Museun, is inscribed with 
an inscription of the fourteenth century. It is made of brass and its central attraction is a 
standing four-armed relief of Vishnu, flanked on either side by Sri-Dévi and Bhi-Dévi. 
The piece.depicts a 'otus-medallion and a running scroll design. Deities shown on rafter- 
shoes include Gajalakshmi, AnantaSayi Vishnu, Nataraja, Brahma and so on. Sometimes, 
the entire length bears carvings narrating some Purdnic episode or the other. For example, 
the Vishnu temple at Parappankod, District Trivandrum, has several rafter-shoes delineat- 
ing various stories, including a few from the Krishna legend (pl. LX VII B). 


Kerala is famous also for various types of metal lamps used variously for offering, 
prayer, external illumination and for focussing light in the Kathakali dance. They have 
exquisite external shapes simulating some animals or birds. The most well-known is the 
changalavajtu, also known as Greek lamp, resembling a peacock; the head holds the wick 
and the oil, while the body serves as the reservoir for storing oil. The brass lamps of Kerala 
constitute an interesting study of their own, but a detailed discussion is beyond the purview 
of the present work, 


6. MURAL PAINTINGS 


Another fine art that received patronage in the hands of the temple-builders was the 
_ painting. A comprehensive study of the murals of Kerala has yet to be taken up and it 
should necessarily be preceded by a detailed mapping of their find-spots. The occurrence 
of murals has been noticed throughout the present length of Kerala, the northernmost 
site being the Anantapadmanabha temple at_Anantapur Gudda, District Cannanore. In 
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the course of the present survey no less than sixty temples disclosing traces of murals have 
come to our notice. There must be many more temples bearing paintings but not known 
to the present writer. However, in order to make a beginning of such listing, the available 
facts have been given in the list (Table I) at the end of the present chapter (p. 129). It is 
hoped that in course of time it will be possible to prepare a still more comprehensive list 
of sites with murals. 


Beginnings of the art of murals in Kerala are shrouded in obscurity. Coloured images, 
be they in stone or wood, are closely associated with paintings not only in tone, but very 
often, also in expression. The main support for all this art is the drawing which must have 
been cultivated in some form or the other fromja very early time. Thus, all the 
basic requirements were available in Kerala for the emergence of painting as a distinct 
mode of artistic expression. Still it is not known for certain when exactly the paintings 
in Kerala began as an art of decorating temples and other edifices. 


Unlike other parts of India, Kerala did not produce any miniature paintings similar 
to the Mughal, Rajput or Pahari schools. Nor did the art of painted manuscripts attain 
any amount of perfection. This is not to say that it is altogether absent here. For example, 
Sivaramamutrti has published, apart from a Ganééa figure, the painting of Séshasayi Vishnu 
and the demons Madhu and Kaitabha, noticed in the fragments of illustrations in the 
manuscript of the Ramdyana.* These are dated to the sixteenth century, and what is worth 
noting is the absence of over-ornamentation in the figures. Such a stray evidence cannot | 
be compared with the rich tradition of illustrated manuscripts, say for instance, 
from Gujarat, Nepal or Bengal. Here not even the Maratha paintings of Thanjavur, 
which flourished in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, gained any ground. In Kerala, 
the whole emphasis was laid on murals, and they occur on the exterior walls of temples and 
not in the interior. But this is not the case with the murals in the palaces where they have 
been executed on the inside walls. The reason for selecting outside walls for temple-murals 
is not hard to seek: perhaps the advent of murals as decorative elements of temples was 
preceded by the practice of barring entry inside the sanctum.? 

It is generally held that the murals in the Tirunandikara cave, District Kanyakumari, 
are the earliest vestiges of this art in Kerala. But the cave-exacavation as well as its paintings 
are decidedly of Pandya origin. Like the Pallavas of Kanchi, the Pandyas also patronized 
the art of paintings, which has mostly been employed in decorating the interior of the cave- 
temples. It is worth-noting that paintings in the Pallava country are confined mainly to 
structural temples, and not in the cave-shrines. In this respect, the Pandyas followed the 
same tradition as the one noticed in the cave-architecture of the Chalukyas of Badami. 
Significantly, a few cave-temples, which are located within the present. political limits of 
Kerala, do not disclose any paintings. In the circumstances, the murals of the cave-temple 


1, Sivaramamurti, South Indian Paintings (New Delhi, 1968), pp. 155 and 161. 


2 Sri Lanka, during the eighteenth century, saw the appearance of the Jataka paintings, in the narrative 
style, on the walls of the vihdras. There may exist some links between the two groups of murals but it is just a 


hypothesis. 
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at Tirunandikara should not be taken to be of Kerala origin; to call it early Chéra is fraught 
with great many historical problems inasmuch as the Chéras might not have been present 
there at all during the eighth and the ninth centuries. The face of the Mahapurusha of Tiru- 
nandikara may well be compared with some of the faces of the murals of Sittannavasal, 
District Pudukkottai, another Pandya excavation. In the paintings of the last-mentioned 
cave one finds not only human figures but also portrayal of animal and vegetal motifs like 
pool with lotuses, fish, ducks and so on. Almost similar portrayal is to be seen in the Tiru- 
malapuram cave, District Tirunelveli, also of Pandya origin. Animal and floral motifs, 
though at present in a very fragmentary state, are depicted also in the Tirunandikara cave, 
thereby suggesting familial relationship between the different groups of Pandya murals. 

The stupendous panel of Nataraja (pl. LX) in the gopura of the Mahadéva temple at 
Ettumanur, District Kottayam, is taken to represent the next landmark in the history of the 
Kerala school of paintings.’ It is dated to the sixteenth century on the ground that the 
repairs to the temple were completed in a.p. 1545, and that the murals in the gdpura, it is 
argued, cannot be later than the period of renovation. But the date of the renovation of the 
temple cannot necessarily be taken as the date of the murals, which might have been 
executed much later. In this huge panel, figures have been arranged in four distinct 
planes, a feature noticed also in the gigantic wall-paintings of the Gajéndramoksha scene 
of the Krishnapuram palace, dated to the eighteenth century. To the present writer, the 
Nataraja panel of Ettumanur may not be far removed in point of time from the murals of 
the Krishnapuram palace, as they share several common traits. 

It will be evident from the Table I (p. 129) that the Kerala school of paintings, 
some illustrations of which are given on plates XXXIV B, LI-LIV A, LX, and LXII A, 
flourished throughout the present geographical limit of the state for at least two hundred 
years, an estimate based firmly on the epigraphical data. In the Pallimanna Siva temple at 
Kumblanad, are to be seen two painted verses supplying the date a.p. 1691, whereas the 
murals in the Sankaranarayana shrine of the Vadakkunatha temple-complex at Trichur 
were repaired, according to the painted epigraph there, in a.p. 1731, by one Kannan, the 
Nayar disciple of Nambidiri Netra.* Furthermore, a painted inscription in the Pandava- 
Sasta temple at Aimanam, near Kottayam, states that the wall-paintings were executed 
by Narayanapattar, a resident of Ramavarmapuram-aharam, in Tiruvandapuram-désam 
and the disciple of Kaykkotta Namputiri in Kollam 1019 (a.p. 1844).° In the face of these 


1 Kramrisch, Cousens and Poduval (1970), op. cit., p. 174. Also see C. Sivaramamurti (1968), of. cit., 
p. 150. He writes, ‘In the neighbourhood of Travancore the paintings in the temple at Ettumanur should be 
reckoned the earliest after those of Tirunandikara and go back to the 16th century. Coomaraswamy held the 
painting of Nataraja in the gépuram of this temple as a very important old example of “Dravidian painting.” 
It is also interesting for its tremendous size (12’ x 8’). An inscription in the temple, referring to the repairs 
and, purification ceremony in about 1445 a.p. indicates that these paintings should be of about that time.’ 
The date given in the quotation is obviously a printing mistake and should be read 1545. See Travancore 
Archaeological Series, VII, p. 139. 23 

2'V. R. Chitra and T. N. Srinivasan, Cochin Murals (text and two volumes of plates) (Cochin, 1940), 
p- 94. 
8 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy 1970-71, no. 70. 
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evidences, the main period of the Kerala school of paintings may be fixed from the 
middle of the seventeenth to the middle of the nineteenth centuries. Of course, there are 
temples with twentieth century murals as well but they are outside the scope of the 
present study. 


There is yet another reason for dating the beginning of such murals in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. In the late sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries, the 
revival of the Bhakti movement, led by literary giants like Tufichat Eluttachan (mid- 
sixteenth) Melapattur Narayanan Bhattatiri (1560-1646) and Puntanam Nambidiri 
(1547-1640) created an atmosphere through their devotional literature for the rise of various 
temple-arts. Themes for various compositions were adopted from the Puranas, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Kerala experienced the growth of Kathiakali literature 
in this very phase. Influences of this Bhakti movement are markedly: manifest both on the 
murals and wood-carvings of various temples. It was this very factor which accounted for 
a non-sectarian approach to the selection of various themes. That a few temples sprang 
to great prominence because of the attention they received from the exponents of the 
Bhakti cult is a well-known fact. At least this was the case with the Krishna temple at 
Guruvayur, whose great devotee was Puntanam Nambidiri. It is thus no exaggeration to 
say that this was a period of great cultural reawakening that came close on the heel of 
economic stability and prosperity. Viewed against this historical perspective, the advent 
and popularity of wall-paintings during the seventeenth to the nineteenth sent, 
appear to be more logical than postulating an earlier date. 


The spatial distribution of the wall-paintings throughout Kerala is also a significant 
pointer. Despite differences there exists a basic unity in this vast repertoire of murals not 
only in form and colour but also in minor motifs. To cite an instance: the Nataraja 
figure at Ettumanur is enclosed within a circular rim, a motif noticed at Aimanam 
(pl. LXII A), near Kottayam, as well as at Edacheri Amsam, in District Kozhikode. Yet 
for the study of variations in styles, the murals of the Mattancheri palace, Cochin, offer 
the best scope available so far. Before coming to that aspect of the study, it is necessary 
to say a few words about the methods and techniques followed in the mural paintings of 
Kerala. 


There persists a great deal of uniformity in the technique of executing murals 
throughout south India, specially during the period under review. In Kerala, as the walls 
are made of laterite their rough surfaces, marked by cavities, serve as the carrier or 
teeth for the murals. Invariably the ground is prepared out of lime-plaster in which silica 
constitutes the inert material. The thickness varies from example to example: in the cases 
of the Vadakkunnatha, first floor of the Mattancheri palace, Ettumanur and the Padmana- 
bhapuram palace, the plaster is thick while it is thin in the murals of the ground floor of the 
Mattancheri palace and Peruvanam. Inequalities of the surface of the wall or carrier largely 
contribute to varrying thickness of rough plaster in the preparation of the ground. Then, 
the rough plaster on the walls of the ground-floor of Mattancheri palace is composed of pure 
lime—silica therein occurring only as an impurity. Again the painted stucco under micro- 
scopic examination discloses three distinct layers: the pigments, fine layer of lime plaster 
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and coarse lime-plaster. The pigments used have been identified as yellow ochre, red ochre, 
terra-verde, carbon and lime. 

Paramasivam is of the opinion that ‘the technique employed in preparing the ground 
is one of fresco because of the absence of drying oil, glue, albumin or casein in the plaster. 
His experiments also show that ‘the lime and not any organic substances had been used to 
serve as binding medium.”* But the murals of Kerala are certainly not fresco buono or true 
fresco as. confirmed by the absence of brush-marks and lack of interfusing of pigments with 
stucco surface. According to him, the paintings have been executed in ‘lime medium’ and 
gum was used only for mixing the black pigment. Perhaps Paramasivam is inclined to 
classify the paintings from the former States of Travancore and Cochin under the category 
of fresco secco. At any cost, he does not consider these murals as tempera paintings in which 
colours are used with a binding medium like gum, glue, casein and so on, soluble in water. 


On the other hand, Parekh,? while describing the technique of the Mattancheri 
murals is inclined to take these paintings, rather implicitly, as tempera. Unfortunately his 
conclusions are not supported by any chemical test or scientific investigation. But the 
particulars about colours and binding medium that he obtained from a local artist, who 
had received training from an old traditional painter, are worth considering. He writes 
that “These colours were ground fine and for long with water from tender cocoanuts and a 
binding material made of a kind of red seeds with a black eye mark on it. (abnus precatonium). 
The binding material is made by first removing the egg-like shell of the seeds and keeping 
the inside yellow matter looking like small peas in water for over a night and then grinding 
it into soft paste. If this paste dries, it becomes useless; so it is prepared fresh every day. 
This binding material is generally used by goldsmiths.’ It is not known for certain if the 
binding medium here like vegetable glue or gum perished like the murals of Ajanta in the 
course of centuries, partly on account of autoxidation and partly due to the depredations 
by insect-pest.? None the less, the primary desideratum of the problem is a thorough re- 
investigation into the technique followed in the murals of Kerala. 


The process of painting is also an interesting study: there are instances where the 
painted stucco has given way, and there are also cases where the painted film or the pigment 
has alone suffered decay. Some examples of unfinished paintings are also available, the most 
notable of them being the panels from K4lidasa’s Kumdra-sambhava in the ground floor of the 
Mattancheri palace. The artists here have drawn their first sketch with a very light yellow 
colour. Similar outlines have been observed on the walls of a subshrine of the 
ruined Subrahmanya temple at Tenari, District Palghat, and the old Subrahmanya temple 


1S. Paramasivam, ‘An investigation into the methods of the mural paintings’, Journal of Indian Society 
of Oriental Art, VII (Calcutta, 1939), pp. 19-38. For the criticism of the method used by Paramasivam in his 
chemical analysis, see R. H. De Silva, ‘The evolution of the technique of Sinhalese wall-paintings and com- 
parison with Indian painting methods’, in Ancient Ceylon, no. 1 (1971), Pp. 98-102. 

2 Jayantilal T. Parekh, ‘The technique of mural ‘paintings’, in Chitra and Srinivasa (1940), 
op. cit., pp. 112-118. 

3B. B. Lal, ‘The murals: their composition and technique’ in Ajanta Murals (New Delhi, 1967), 
ed. A. Ghosh, pp. 53-55. 
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at Kidangur, District Kottayam. It appears that the artist was free to change the lines of 
the drawing on the well-prepared ground which apparently might have a dry one.‘ After this 
he draws over this his final drawing with red colour. The spaces of this final drawing are 
filled with colours. When the distribution of flat colours is over the forms are shaded with 
a fine brush, by stippling process, the marks of which are quite visible to show the roundness 
of the forms. Yellow colour is shaded with red and green colour with black. When the work 
is finished all the forms are lined with black colour and so the original red line disappears.” 


Now about the variations in style in the wall-paintings of the Mattancheri palace. 
As is well-known, the murals of the Mattancheri palace are mainly distributed in three 
halls known as Palliyara or Royal Bed-chamber, Kovini-thalam and the Ladies’ Chamber. 
These three groups of wall-paintings are generally ascribed to the latter half of the sixteenth, _ 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries respectively. Undoubtedly the three sets have 
several distinguishing features but it has to be affirmed if these are really due to chrono- 
logical factors. The dating of the first phase is based on the slender evidence that the palace 
was built by the Portuguese in a.p. 1557. But it has to be remembered that the palace was 
thoroughly renovated by the Dutch some time in the second half of the seventeenth century. 
Hence there is a greater likelihood of the first set of the murals coming into existence in the 
seventeenth century when the building took its final shape. So far as the style is concerned, 
these paintings have all the essential features of the local tradition, marked by exuberance 
of jewellery and other ornamental details. It is doubtful if this tendency developed fully 
in the sixteenth century, as the paintings of Seshasayi Vishnu with Madhu and Kaitabha 
in an illustration of the Ramdyana, do not portray figures overloaded with ornaments. 

In the wall-paintings of the Royal Bed-chamber every inch of the space is painted 
in sombre colours: blue is absent while the white has been used sparingly. The white is 
produced by keeping the original ground unpainted or by subsequent scraping off of the 
colour apparently on a completely dry surface; to the present writer, the former technique 
appears to have been used commonly. Whatever that may be, most of the panels 
here contain more than one scene arranged vaguely in horizontal planes and depict in 
continuous sequence the Ramayana story beginning from the putrakdméshfi-yaga (‘sacrifice 
wishing birth of child’) to Sita’s return from captivity. There is an attempt to distinguish 
each figure, specially its upper part, by a beaded border in bluish green. 

The murals of the Kovinithalam lack completely the story-element because the panels 
here are devoted to the portrayal of some divinity or the other like Mahalakshmi and 
Bhitamala, Anantas4yi Vishnu, Kidalmanikkasvami (the image of Vishnu in the Irinja- 
lakuda temple), Umamahésvara, Kiratamirti, Rama’s coronation and so on. Most of them 
are painted in the same fashion as that of the Royal Bed-chamber, although the element 
of white is more in them. Nevertheless, somewhat different idiom has been followed 
in the delineation of the panels relating to Rama’s coronation, Kiratamtrti and the 
‘unfinished’ Vishnu image. The use of white and lighter shades of green, brown and other 
colours is common in them, thereby producing greater tonal effect. On the whole, one can 





1 Parekh (1940), op. cit. p., 117. 
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distinguish four noticeable changes in the second group of murals of the Kovinithalam 
compared to those of the Bed-chamber: the absence of continuous narration; the use of 
lighter shades; introduction of dance-poses; and the tendency to eliminate the beaded 
borders enclosing the different figures. Some of these aspects have their full play in the wall- 
paintings of the Ladies’ Chamber in the ground floor. 


There are two halls with murals in the ground floor of the Mattancheri palace: the 
one known as Ladies’ Chamber has paintings in lighter colours, while its adjacent room 
contains panel only in outline, narrating the story of the Kumdra-sambhava. In the murals of 
the Ladies’ Chamber, scenes are not congested; and moreover, the idea of space has been 
introduced by way of incorporating landscapes in the scheme. Shading producing tonal 
effects and of realistic colours have been employed in delineating minutely even the minor 
features like nails, fingers, folds of clothes and so on. Figures, some of them in profile, are 
comparatively slim with attenuated waist, and also free from any bounding line. Even 
the forms of human and animal figures are naturalistic and they are so well-shaded as to 
completely hide the stippling-marks. All the panels here like Siva dallying with Mohini, 
Uma-Mahégvara, Krishna and Gépis, Krishna as GGvardhanagiri-dh@ri and others breathe 
an air of freshness and freedom, though marked by an undercurrent of sensuousness in 
spite of the fact that the themes are religious and mythological in import. It is noteworthy 
that the modelling of the figures recalls that of Vaikam and Ettumanur. All these changes 
seem to have been effected by the influencc of naturalism of the European tradition. 


Thus, broadly speaking, the wall-paintings of the Mattancheri palace show two main 
trends: those in the Royal Bed-chamber follow the traditional line and those in the Ladies’ 
Chamber exhibit features adapted from the European style. Perhaps two different schools 
of artists participated in painting the murals of the palace and it appears to be a reasonable 
proposition considering the fact that the murals in a residential building may not have 
been done in stages. That these developments have no temporal bearing is evident from 
the murals of the Pandava Sasté temple at Aimanam, near Kottayam, dated to the nine- 
teenth century where the traditional style had been fully employed although it is apparent 
that the paintings lack instinctive appeal and structural quality. 


The co-existence of more than one style may be seen also in the murals of 
the Pallimanna Siva temple at Kumbalanad, District Trichur. Most of the murals here 
are divided into panels (pls. LIII B and LIV A) portraying some deity or a mythological 
scene. There are two main narratives on the western wall—the top one devoted to Siva- 
Parvati’s marriage and the bottom one depicting the scene of the Kiratarjuniya. The panel 
on the north-east corner, with an inscription, appears to be the outcome of another trend 
having affinities with the school responsible for the murals of the Ladies’ Chamber of the 
Mattancheri Palace. Of the Thiruvanchikulam examples, Venugdpala, Rama and his 
brothers, besides other representations, bear influence of the same trend. On the contrary, 
wall-paingings delineating vividly the story of the Mahabharata, in the Sankara-narayana 
temple, where panelling has not been followed, as well as the murals, without any 
narrative element, of the Rama temple at Triprayar are inspired by the traditional 
school. 
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Panellings in paintings are no doubt copies of the similar arrangement in the wood- 
carvings, but they are to be noticed also in the Vijayanagara and the Nayaka paintings. 
It is, however, difficult to trace the influence of the Vijayanagara tradition on the murals 
of Kerala, which is marked by grater assuredness and dynamism. Undeniably, the pictorial 
art of Kerala, conditioned more by the wood-carver’s art has its own form and 
expression. Its distant relationship with the Hoysala art is only in respect of the over- 
ornamentation of figures and motifs. In spirit as well as in content, in form and expression, 
the Kerala murals are miles apart from the Hoysala style, preserved only in the illustrated 
Jaina manuscripts from Mudbidri, South Kanara. The Anantapadmanabha temple at 
Anantapur Gudda, near Kumbla, is practically in Tulunddu yet its murals (pl. XXXIV A) 
are akin to the Kerala tradition than to the Hoysala style, which is known to us only 
through the illustrations in manuscripts. In the Anantapadmandbha temple, paintings are 
devoted to the representation of floral motifs and running floral designs alongside the usual 
ones, portrayed in rectangular panels. Here also the European style is in evidence at least 
in some of the extant panels. 

It is worth-noting that definite records and paintings regarding the existence of a 
minor style under the patronage of the East India Company are available in the India 
Office Library, London.: These are drawn in European style, and those too, by the Malabar 
artists in the early years of the nineteenth century. Executed in a restrained palette, of 
brown, fawn, white, green and yellow, these are living examples of how the Malabar artists 
adjusted themselves to new situation and needs. And this very trend must have infiltrated 
into the traditional style bringing about changes in its form and technique. The process 
must have set in with Malabar’s contact with the European culture. 


Tasre I 
Temples and Palaces with Murals 





Serial No. Locality Latitude Longitude Name of monument 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 





District Alleppey 


1. Aranmula 9°15'N 76°40'E, Vishnu temple 
Zi Ariyad North 9°30'N- 76°20'E Manacherry Siva temple 
3. Kayankulam 9°10'N 76°30'E Krishnapuram palace 
4, Mannar 9°20'N 76°30°E Panayannarkavu 
District Cannanore 
5. Anantapur Gudda 12°34'N 74°59'E Anantapadmanabhasvami. temple 
6. Kannirangad 12°04°N 75°23'E Vaidyanathasvami temple 
dee Pullur 12°20'N 75°21'E Sri K6davalam Vishnu temple 
8. Tricchambaram 12°01'N 75°2'E Krishna temple 


1 Mildred and W. G. Archer, Indian Paintings For the British, 1770-1880 (Oxford, 1955), figs. 42-43, 
Also see, Mildred Archer, Company Drawings in the India Office Library (London, 1972). 
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8 Se SS 


(1) 


(2) 


(3): 


(4) 


(5) 


i 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14, 


27. 


29. 


Cheranallur, Cochin. 


Cochin 


. Elangannupuzha (Vypin Island) 


Pazhur 


Padmanabhapuram 


Padmanabhapuram 
Tiruvattar 


Aimanam 
Aimanam 
Ettumanur 
Kidangur 
Kottayam . 
Kumaranallur 
Tirkodittanam 
Tirunakkara 
Udayanapuram 
Vaikam 
Vasudevapuram 


Kozhikode 
Edachcheri Amsam 
Tiruvannur 


Alayakkad 
Angadippuram - 
Kodakkal . 
Kollangod 
Manjeri 

Tanur 

Tavanur 
Triprangod 


District Ernakulam 


10°05‘N 
9°55'N 
9°55'N 
9°50'N 


76°25'E 
76°15'E 
76°10°E 
76°25'E 


District Kanyakumari (Tamil Nadu) 


8°10'N 7T715E 
8°10'N 77P15'E 
8°15'‘N 77°15'E 
District Kottayam 
9°35'N 76°25'E 
9°35'N 76°25'E 
9°40'N 76°30'E 
 9°35'N 76°35'E 
9°35'N 76°30'E 
9°37'N 76°31'E 
9°25'N 76°3 3'E 
9°35'N 76°31'E 
9°45'N 76°23'E 
— -9°44'N 76°23'E 
9°35'N 76°30'E 


District .Kozhikode 


11°10’N 
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75°45'°E 
11°40'N 75°35‘E 
11°12’°N 75°49'E 
District Malappuram 
10°55‘N © 76°10'E 
— 10°58’°N . 76°12’E 
10°50'N _ 75°55‘'E 
10°35'N 76°40'E 
11°07'N 76°07'E 
10°55‘'N 75°50'E 
10°51'N 75°59'E 
10°50'N 75°55'E 


Sri Durga temple 
Mattancheri palace 

Old Subrahmanya temple 
Peruntirukovil 


Shrine within the Padma- 
nabhapuram palace 
Padmanabhapuram palace 

Sri Adikésavaperuma] temple 


Pandava Sasta temple 
Sri Narasimha temple 
Old Mahadéva temple 
Old Subrahmanya temple 
Thaliyil Siva temple 
Bhagavati temple 
Krishna temple 
Tirunakkara Siva temple 
Subrahmanya temple 
Siva temple 

Sri Krishnasvami temple 


Tali temple 
Kaliyamballi ambalam 
Siva temple 


Sri Narasithha temple 
Bhagavati temple 
Hanumankavu 

Kachankurushi aime 
Karikkad kshetram 
Trikkayikkat temple 

Sri Krishna temple 

Minor shrine in the Siva temple 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 





District Palghat 


38. Lakkidiperur IT —— :10°45’N 76°25'E Killikurichi Siva temple 
. 39. Palliyurkavu : 10°35'E —-76°25'E Siva temple : 

40. Tenari 10°40’N 76°45'E Bhagavati shrine in Subrah- 
ee Seat manya temple-complex 

41, Trikkangod 10°45’N 76°2\'E Sankaranarayana temple 

42. Tiramittakkod - 10°46’N 76°.V'E Siva shrine 

43. Tirumittakkod 10°46’N TOE | Vishnu temple 

44, Tiruvegappura 10°52’N 76°08’E Tiruvegappura temple 

45. Trikkadiri I 10°51'N 76°20'E Trikkadiri Moonru Murti 

+ temple 


District Quilon 


46.  Koduman Q10N 76°45°E —-Vaikunthapuram Vishnu 
; temple 


District Trichur 


47. Chemmanthatta. 10°35’N 76°05’E Siva temple 

48. Guruvayur 10°35'N 76°00'E Krishna temple 

49. Kumblanad 10°41’N 76°14‘E Pallimannar Siva temple 
50. Panjal 10°40'N 76°15‘E Sri Ayyappan Kavu 

51. Peramangalam 10°30’N 76°05'E Mundur Siva temple 

52. Perumannam 10°26’N 76°12'E Siva temple 

53. Puzhakkal 10°30’N 76°10'E Siva temple 

54. Thiruvanchikulam 10°12’N ss 76° 12’E Siva temple 

55. Trichur 10°30'N 76°10'E Vadakkunnatha temple 
56. Triprayar _ 10°24‘N 76°06'E Sri Rama temple 


District Trivandrum 


57. Attingal _ 8°40'N 76°45'E Bhagavati temple 


58. Kadinamkulam ~ 8°35'N 76°49'E Mahadéva temple 
59. Trichakrapuram , 
60. Trivandrum 8°25'N 76°55'E Fort Palace (Karivelapura 
; ~ Malikai) 
61. Trivandrum 8°25'N.  76°55'E Sri Padmanabhasvami temple 
62. Vanchiyoor 8°29'N 76°56'E Padmanabhasvami temple 
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EARLY PHASE 
1. INTRODUCTION 


That Kerala, too, had an architectural and sculptural phase more or less coeval with 
that of Pandimandalam or Tondaimandalam is quite certain. It seems that geographical 
isolation of Kerala is more a myth than a fact, for culturally, the entire far south shared 
common artistic and religious trends, though modified, to some extent, by various local 
factors and interaction of events. Vastness of area and hostile terrain, as is well-known, did 
not deter the Alvars and Nayanméars to traverse the lands between the two seas. It is then 
quite natural that ripples of any torrent that stirred this vast cultural expanse would drift 
to other corners sooner or later. Such a mechanism is inherent in any contemporary 
movement, and this is true more for the extreme south because there was no linguistic 
barrier at that time between the present-day Kerala and Tamil Nadu. The only definite 
contrasting element is the climate, the high precipitation on the west coast, resulting into 
the growth of lush vegetation and timber-yielding forest. It was again the heavy rainfall 
that conditioned the external and internal forms of Kerala’s temple-architecture, which 
is basically, as emphasized more than once in these pages, an adaptation of the south 
Indian tradition to local needs and exigencies. Yet it must be considered as a distinctive 
style having its own area of concentration and.distribution. 


Remains of temple-architecture ascribable to the Early phase (800-1000) are rather 
stray and often indeterminable. Association of datable sculptures and epigraphical material 
may offer some clues regarding the antiquity of a structure that had long lost its pristine 
character. Still, it can be said with certainty that ground-plans here remain very much 
unaffected, more so, where the adhishthdnas, sometimes even bearing inscriptions ascribable 
to the Middle phase, are built of granite. Consequently, the study of the ground-plan has 
to be given more attention: indeed, variety in ground-plans speaks of Kerala’s architec- 
tural wealth which is fast vanishing due to senseless repairs and restorations. Other basic 
characteristics of the early temples have been summarized before, and in the following 
pages it is proposed to describe some of the extant remains with emphasis on more notable 
features. These examples have first been classified according to their probable dynastic 
association because all the three major ruling families—the Ays, the Chéras and the 
Miushikas—had undertaken the sacred task of building temples (above p. 97). Thereafter 
each group has further been divided according to the ground-plan, irrespective oF their 
being a sdndhara or nirandhdra temple. 
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It is necessary to sound caution even at the risk of reiteration: there is hardly any 
early specimen preserved from adhishthana to stiipt; moreover, subsequent additions to plan 
and structural elevation have often to be taken out of consideration to visualize the ori- 
ginal layout and the structural form. Walls up to kapiia are generally well-preserved, and 
conversely, the portion above the cornice has virtually to be eliminated from the study of 
early temple-architecture. Then, for arriving at the date, proper care has been taken to 
study not only the architectural style but also sculpture and inscriptions. Sometimes, the 
antiquity of the site is indicated only by a stray image in an otherwise modernized building 
like, for example, the Bhagavati temple at Kodungalur (pl. XIX A), a place haloed by 
many a sacred tradition. 


Even in the early phase, temples have been built both in pure Dravida as well as in 
Dravida-Kérala styles—the co-existence of both the styles being more pronounced in the 
Ay territory in south Kerala. On the other hand, in Chéra and Mishika countries, extant 
remains of purely Dravida architecture, ascribable to the Early phase, are absent. However, 
for the sake of completeness, temples of both the styles have been described under the 
relevant groups. It is proposed to start our survey with the Ays who occupied the southern- 
most part of Kerala. 


2. TEMPLES IN AY COUNTRY 
A. INTRODUCTION 


As the ninth century proved to be the golden age for south Indian temple-architecture, 
it is no wonder that the Ays, like several other minor dynasties of the south,' would 
participate in such activities. Vaishnavism appears to have received great fillip under the 
Ays, notwithstanding the policy of religious tolerance that they pursued. Compared to 
other parts of the state, south Kerala shows a preponderance of Vaishnava shrines, and it 
is no accident that the majority of the divya-désams are located here. Of such sites, half-a- 
dozen are situated around Tiruchchengannir, about 49°89 km from Kottarakara, in 
District Quilon.* As the political boundary of the Ay kingdom is not known for certain, it 
is hard to say how many of the divya-désams fall definitely within the area. Unquestionably, 
two shrines—Sri Padmandbhasvami temple at Tiruvanandapuram or Trivandrum, 
and Tiruvattar, near Negercoil—were located in the heartland of the Ay country, both the 
temple-deities being sung by NammA] var. Unfortunately, nothing is known about the archi- 
tecture of the temples at the time of the visit by this great Vaishnava saint. The possibility 
is that the temples during his time might have been built of durable material; hence, 


1 Some of the minor dynasties that took part in the temple-building are the Muttarayars, Irukkuvéls, 
Banas, Nélambas, Telugu Chédas, Vaidumbas and so on. 

2 Tiruchchengannur has been sung by Nammalvar. From this place Tiruvaranvilai is 9°66 km to the 
east; Tiruppuliytir is about 6-44 km to the west; Tiruvammundir is about 8-04 km north-west; Tiruvallava] 
is 16:10 km to the north; and Tirkodittanam about 6°44 km further north-east. For the list of divya-défams, 
see K. V. Krishna Ayyar, A History of Kerala (Ernakulam, 1966), pp. 196-97. 
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may not be fundamentally different, at least so far as the aaa is is concerned, from 
what we see of them at present. 

It is noteworthy that the temples in the Ay country were built on three types 
of ground-plan: square Dravida as well as Dravida-Kérala shrines, circular Kerala style 
of temples, and temples built on rectangular plan. Apparently, no apsidal shrine. was raised 
during the Ay supremacy over south Kerala. Temples in Dravida style can be seen at 
places like Vilinjam, the capital of the later Ays, Munjira, Parthivapuram and Valiasalai, 
the last mentioned place generally identified with Kandalur-s4lai of the inscriptions. Before 
we come to the description of the individual: temples a word must be said about this famous - 
slat, which was taken as the prototype of several other institutions of this kind. Without any 
doubt it is an institution, and not merely a temple—a stronghold rather than a simple place 
of worship. The fact that successive attacks by Rajaraja I and Rajéndra I were directed 
towards it clearly reveals the military importance of such a temple-institution. 

That Kandalur-salai was very much in existence during the latter half of the eighth 
century may be confirmed by some indirect reference in Uddyotana-siri’s (728-778) 
Kuvalayamdla. Here the hero Kuvalayachandra visits a madham in a city called Vijayapura? 
on the west coast, and finds the students from different countries practising archery, duels 
and fighting with various weapons. Some more are engaged in painting, music, dance 
and drama; yet another group is absorbed in discourses of various Sdstras like Mimams4, 
Vyakarana, Naiyayika-darsana and so on. Various other subjects on arts and sciences, besides 
the recitals of Védas, are shown to have been cultivated. The Cha ttanam-madham of the 
Kuvalayamald, has rightly been identified with the Kandalur-éalai, which is perhaps the. 
earliest of such institutions on the west coast. It is this salai-which served as the model for 
the one at Parthivapuram; there was another s@lai called Srivallavapperufichalai 
or Rajarajapperufichalai at Kalikkudi, forming part of Kanyakumari ;* thus the Ay territory . 
- had at least three sdlazs. 

It has already been stated that Kandalur-ilai i is generally taken to be Valiasalai, a 
suburb of Trivandrum. There are some scholars who identify Kandalur with a village of 
the same name in Neyyatinkara Taluk, District Trivandrum. But the evidence weighs 
heavely towards its identification with Valiasalai because Anantapuravarnanam, a 
Malayalam work of the fourteenth century, refers to the presence of a centre of advanced 
Véadic studies at Kandalur, shown as forming part of Trivandrum.’ A manuscript of recent 
date in the Munchirai-madam describes the Mahadéva temple at t Valiasalai as Kandalur- 
Salai-mahadévar.‘ 

It is thus evident that Kandalur-salai, as a temple, attached with a Védic school and 
a military training centre, came up by.about the middle of the eighth century. But no 


.1A name invented by the author of the Kuvalayamdla, and not a real city. For details, see K. G. Krish- 
nan, ‘Cattanam Madham—its identification’, Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, XIX (1970), pp. 346-50. 

® Travancore Archaeological Series, I, pt. 8, pp. 162-69. The inscription, belonging to the time of Raja- 
dhiraja I, is engraved on the northern side of the adhishthana of the Guharathasyann temple, Kanyakumari. 

8 South Indian Temple Inscriptions, III, pt. I, p. 9. 

4 Travancore Archaeological Series, II, pp. 2-6. 
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archaeological remains dating back to that period 1s forthcoming from the temple-site, 
which is indeed.a very big complex encompassing a number of subsidiary shrine dedicated 
variously to Bhagavati, Krishna, Sasté and so on. Of them, the Bhagavati and Krishna 
temples, both square on plan, are built in characteristic Dravida style. The former, with a 
maiicha type of adhishthana, has a brick-built square grivd and Sikhara. On the other hand, 
the Krishna shrine, facing west, has an octagonal grivd and sikhara. Situated on 
the north-eastern side, its adhishthana is made of. granite, whereas the walls relieved by 
tetragonal pilasters, carrying bevelled corbels, are made of laterite blocks. The adhishthana 
consists of updna, jagati, octagonal-kumuda; kantha with kampas and pattikd. It has a védika 
divided into three segments by gala-pddas, while the bases of kudya-stambhas descend down 
to the kantha. The kapota has kugus, but valabhi displays dentils instead of bhiitas or hamsas. 
On the whole, the general style i is reminiscent of temples of the eleventh or twelfth century. 
It is noteworthy. that an inscription of Rajéndra I, written in Grantha and Tamil, has also 
been discovered from the site.1 The main shrines dedicated to the trinity—Siva, Vishnu and 
Brahma—are in Kerala style. Yet the most significant point that may help in bringing down 
the date further is the use of maficha type of adhishthdna for the Bhagavati shrine here, a 
practice noticed not only at Vilinjam but also in some sites in Tulunadu. It is, at the same 
time, a very tenuous thread and not much importance need be given on this unless some 
corroborative evidence from the site comes to view in the near future. Thus the Dravida 
shrine, in the ereco aap cannot be ascribed to the Early phase. 


&B. SQUARE ‘Drava SHRINE 
P (i) GENERAL: : so, meade ge Cadet aces es 


Strictly speaking, there is no intact square Dravida shrine that may'be dated to 
the Early phase. Of course, there are temples whose foundations definitely go back to that — 
period, and this can be proved not only on the.basis of sculptural or epigraphical vestiges 
~ but also on grounds of surviving architectural features. It is now proposed to describe below 
a few such examples. Of such examples, the most important, from the historical point of 
view, is the Parthasarathi temple at Parthivasékharapuram (now known as Parthiva- 
puram), ‘reference to which has been made earlier. 


| (ii) DESCRIPTION 7 
 Parthivasekharapuram: Parthasarathi temple 
(Figs. 8. and re) 


The Parthasarathi aisle as it is now called: was raised yt the Ay king Karunanda- 
dakkan in the Kali day 1449087 corresponding to June 22 of a.v. 857 (above, p. 18). Built in’ 


Travancore ia so sae VI, p. 149, It contains the first pert of. abe bestorice introduction of 
Rajéndra I.. i : 
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his ninth regnal year it was intended to be the loftiest and the finest architectural composi- 
tion of the Ays. The place where the new structure was to come up was given the name 
Parthivasékharapuram, which is now located in Vilavankod Taluk, District Kanyakumari. 


PARTHIVASEKHARAPURAM : PARTHASARATHI TEMPLE 
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As stated earlier, it had a sala: attached to it, with boarding arrangement for ninety- 
five chattar. After recording different provisions for the worship of the deity, the Huzur 
Office inscription (above, p. 18) specifies the rules and regulations of the falai for their strict 
observance by the students. A knowledge of Vyakarana, Mimamsa and Paurohitya was con- 
sidered imperative for an applicant; in fact, five chattars were to attest each application to 
that effect. Furthermore, those who wanted to take admission into the fdlai should have the 
necessary knowledge to conduct the affairs of the ‘three kingdoms’. The mode of recitation 
of the Védas has also been specified in the copper plates which also contain other stipulation 
like fine for using abusive language, fasting as punishment for fighting with weapons within 
the temple-premises, and so on. In fine, the Ay king wanted to make it another Kandalur 
salai, though it failed to surpass the glory and importance of the latter establishment; it 
is also evident from the fact that not a single Chéla expedition was directed at it. How- 
ever, it is clear that the royal builder made all efforts to build a magnificent edifice, 
worthy of his fame and achievement. 


As a temple, it must have enjoyed considerable importance, since a ChOla inscription 
from the site refers to the setting up of a silver image in the temple, while a record dated 
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in Kollam 98 registers a gift of land by one Kumaran Narayanan for the purpose of burning 
of two perpetual lamps.! The latest known inscription is assignable to the fifteenth century 
and it is silent about any renovation that the temple might have undergone then or in the 
past. Perhaps the temple passed through its major phase of reconstruction in the 
next century. 

The temple, as it stands now, is an example of tritala-vimana, built on a square plan 
from adhishthana to sikhara. . 

Above the prastara, it is built of brick and devoid of any architectural importance, 
except the fact that an attempt may have been made to imitate the original form. All the 
talas, made of brick, have the hdra in the form of kiltas, paftjaras and salads. The second tala 
has deities at four cardinal directions: Narasirhha on the west, BrahmA on the north, Indra 
on the east and Dakshinamirti on the south. These images are perhaps of stucco. Each 
side of the square Sikhara shows a nasika flanked on either side by a minor one. The stipi 
crowning the edifice is of metal. 

The adhishthana is of granite and the mouldings consist of updna, jagati, octagonal 
kumuda, kantha with gala-pddas and pattika. Even the védika, with pddas, is of granite; it 
appears to be the duplication of the very kantha with kampas. The prandla in the form of a 
fluted shaft, with curved end, emanates from the simha-mukha, projecting out of the kantha. 
It is decidedly a later insertion inasmuch as its curved end terminates into lotus-bud. Its 
actual outlet is cut along the fluted surface for letting out the abhishéka water. Under no 
circumstances, it can be considered contemporaneous with the granite adhishthana. Below 
the prandla is a seated bhita figure. 

Four alternating recesses divide the adhishthana and the bhitti into five bays. Walls 
are made of laterite blocks, now heavily plastered with lime; these appear to be later 
constructions, as the presence of pushpa-patikds indicates. Curiously enough, the kapota, and 
simha-mala above it, are again the of granite. Decorations on the wall comprise 
tetragonal kudya-stambhas and a central niche with makara-torana; in conformity with the 
normal pattern the niches are non-functional. 

The axial division of the temple, facing the west, consists of a square garbha-grtha, having 
a pradakshina-patha all round, a projecting mukha-mandapa and an attached portico, the last- 
mentioned unit being associated with a flight of steps on either side. As usual, the sépdnas 
are flanked by hasti-hasta banisters. In front of the portico stands a namaskara-mandapa, with 
granite base and tiled pyramidal roof. In all probability, the original layout of this 
Dravida-vimdna comprised a square garbha-griha with an ambulatory and a mukha-mandapa, 
the latter unit, like the Kilatali Siva temple, near Cranganur, has three entrances on the 
three sides. All the entrances have been rendered unnecessary by the addition of the portico, 
showing an ornate adhishthana. Similarly, the namaskara-mandapa appears to be incompatible 
with the main architectural scheme; evidently, it is also a later addition. All these additions 
and alternations seem to have been carried out in the sixteenth century as reflected 
by various stylistic features. 


os 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, 1, pt. XVI, pp. 287 and 295. 
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The Parthivasékharapuram temple is a sandhdra vimana of the classical type since the 
garbha-griha does not constitute an independent shrine. For a Kerala temple, it is an old 
character; likewise, the occurrence of three entrances to the mukha-mandapa also lends 
support to our considering the layout as more or less undisturbed. There are. sculptures 
in some of the subsidiary shrines but they could not be photographed or examined in 
detail because of their position inside the sanctum. But one or two of these may be coeval 
with the beginning of the complex. 

In all, there are six subsidiary shrines dedicated variously to Vishnu, Siva, Bhagavati 
and Sasta. Of these, the one meant for Sasti, is open to the sky, and contains a few images, 
two of which—Bhagavati and Dakshinamirti—may be dated stylistically to the ninth cen- 
tury. The Krishna temple, facing the east, is an example of alpa-vimana, built in Dravida style. 
Located on the south-western corner of the principal shrine, it stands on a podium of much 
larger dimensions. It is also an example of sama-chaturésra-vimana, with square grivd and 
Sikhara, the latter as usual pinnacled by a stapi. A narrower mukha-mandapa comes out of the 
garbha-griha, graced by a standing four-armed image of Vishnu in late style. Its walls do 
not appear to be old but the Aamsa-valabhi and simha-mdalé above the kapita partake of 
features contemporary to the Ch6éla association of the complex. Its adhishthana consists of 
upana, jagati, flattish vritta-kumuda, kantha with vydla-mala and pattikad. The podium, how- 
ever, has the characteristic Kerala style of adhishthana, for it comprises updna, jagati, kantha 
with dentils and pa Hika: most likely, it may be dated to the ninth or tenth century. 


Munjira: Siva temple in Tirumalai temple-complex 
(Fig. 8) 


In the Tirumalai temple-complex, situated on a low hillock, at Munjira, in the 
Vilavankod Taluk of District Kanyakumari, stands a square Dravida-vimana meant for Siva. 
It has been built of granite up to the kapéta, above which rises the brick superstructure. 
Like the temple at Parthivapuram, its axial division consists of square sanctum, a narrower 
mukha-mandapa and a front portico. Another similarity is the provision of three entrances _ 
to the mukha-mandapa. Unlike the portico of the Parthasdrathi temple, the columns of the 
Munjira temple are zydla-based though they are overtopped by pushpa-ptikas. 

The adhishthana of the sanctum shows updna, jagati, octogonal kumuda, kantha with 
kampas, followed by railed védikd. Alternate recesses and projections of the walls descend 
down right up to the bottommost part of the adhishthdna. But this is not the case with the 
mukha-mandapa, the walls of which are relieved only by kudya-stambhas. There cannot be 
any doubt that the mukha-mandapa, which has cross-corbels with upward lotuses as against 
the bevelled corbels of the sanctum, was added much latter. Thus originally the temple 
consisted of a square sanctum without a mukha-mangapa: but it is hard to say whether it 
carried a dvitala superstructure as it does now. The shrine is without a namaskdra-mandapa. 


The nucleus of the Siva temple at Munjira should go back even prior to the establish- 
ment of the Parthivapuram temple i in a.p. 857. Significantly, the Mufichirai-madam still 
has the rights of pushpdfjali in the Mahadéva temple at Valiasalai. It was, again, 
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the Mujichirai assembly that sold the land to the king for the construction of the Parthiva- 
puram temple. In an inscription, of the Rajéndra Chola (1012-44), engraved on a rock in 
the outer prakdra of the Tirumalai temple-complex, the god has been called Mufichirai- 
tirumalai-dévar.* An inscription dated in Kollam 610 in the reign of the Travancore king 
Vira-Kérala-Marttandavarman of Kilappérir refers to some offerings to the Tirumalai 
Mahadéva temple.’ All this may show that its nucleus goes back to very early times, and the 
sanctum may have been erected in the early part of the ninth century. 


To the north of the Siva temple, stands the shrine for Vishnu constructed in Kerala 
style, with a namaskara-mangapa in front. The temple seems to have come up in the early 
seventeenth century. 


Vilinjam: Siva ‘temple | 
(Plate IX; fig. 19) 


According to Kramrisch the small shrines of Vilinjam, in Neyyatinkara Taluk, 
District Trivandrum, belong to the ninth century and are comparable to the contemporary 
Chéla shrines at Tiruppur, Kaliyappatti and other sites in the Pudukkottai area.* It is a 
small complex consisting of a square Siva shrine and a rectangular shrine for Bhagavati. 
_ Known generally as the Bhagavati temple, both the shrines face north, and are situated to 
the west of the famous rock-cut cave. They are made partly of stone and partly of brick. 


Since the time of Kramrisch, the Bhagavati shrine, meant for . enshrining Sapta- 
matrikas, had undergone complete renovation, while the Siva temple, despite repairs and 
recent plasterings, retains much of its original character. The brick superstructure of the 
Bhagavati shrine has been completely removed and the walls are now built of 
ashlar masonry. Nevertheless, the plan remains undisturbed as the stone-built base is still 
intact. We propose to discuss about the Bhagavati shrine in the next section. 


The Siva temple is a small ekatala-vimana built on a square plan, and has a brick-built 
griva and sikhara. The stone adhishthana is of the mafchaka type, rather unusual for temples of 
early medieval times. There is hardly any temple of the Pallava, Pandya or Chola origin, 
which does not have kumuda in the adhishthana. In Kerala, maiichaka type of adhishthana has 
been used in later temples but none of them can be dated prior to the fourteenth/fifteenth 
century. However, the majicha type can be noticed in some early Mainkd shrines of Tulu- 
nadu and Siva temples of Draksharama and Bhimavaram in Andhra Pradesh. But struc- 
turally, the one at Vilinjam cannot be dated before the fifteenth century; it is further 
vouched by the curved pranala with a bud-like end, a feature which evolved soon after the 
emergence of the pushpa-patikd some time in the thirteenth century. At the same time, its 
overall shape recalls an architectural tradition of the eighth or the ninth century as already 





1Travancore Archaeological Series, V1, p. 148. 

2 Travancore Archaeological Series, VII, p. 20. 

’Kramrisch, Cousins and Poduval eee op. cit. p. 16. Some of these temples are now ascribed 
to the Pandyas. 
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suggested by Kramrisch. This, coupled with the fact of its association with two early images 


(p. 106), may show that the temple might have come into existence by the late eighth or 
the early ninth century. 


C. RECTANGULAR DRAviDA SHRINE 
(i) GENERAL 


“Itis quite likely that Ay country during the eighth and the ninth centuries witnessed 
the growth of the Matrika cult. In fact, it was a widespread movement throughout the west 
coast as stray Mdtnka images or shrines have been discovered not only in the Alupa terri- 
tory but also in the kingdom of the Chéras. But rectangular shrines for Matrikd images 
though common in the Tulu country are rare in other parts of the west coast. 
However, the Tirumandhankunni Bhagavati temple at Angadippuram, in Perintal- 
manna Taluk, District Malappuram, is a rectangular shrine in the Chéra country. Here 
is a Matrika shrine built on regular adhishthana, which consists of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, 
kantha with dentils in between the kampas and pattika. A padma-pdduka serves as its optional 


member below the adhishthana. The temple unfortunately has undergone thorough 
alteration. 


It is well-known that the rectangular temples were built also to enshrine the reclining 
figure of Vishnu. This is also a very old trend that attained popularity in the Ay country at 
least from the early years of the ninth century, if not earlier. Mention has already been 
made about the rectangular plan of the temples at Trivandrum, and Tiruvattar, both being 
associated with the Anantagayi form of Vishnu. Both these Ay monuments were sung by 
Nammialvar, a fact that strengthens the hypothesis that both the temples came into 
prominence even before the ninth century. Now the question that remains to be answered 
is whether they were built in Dravida or Dravida-Kérala style. Frankly speaking, it is 
difficult to settle the issue. But if the present form is any indication then both were built 
in indigenous Kerala style, unlike the Bhagavati temple at Vilinjam. It was certainly the 
case with the Adikésava-peruma] temple at Tiruvattar since it did not pass through so 
many calamities as the Sri Padmanabhasvami temple at Trivandrum. The latter passed 
through its major renovation in the first half of the eighteenth century and the work seems 
to have started in a.p. 1729. A part of this temple Gaught fire in 1934, followed by 
another reconstruction.’ 


(ii). DESCRIPTION 
Vilinjam: Bhagavati temple 
oo ene (Pl. V3. fig. 20)... ; soon 
The ie Bhasavad temple at Vilinjam, in Newauakand Taluk, District Trivandrum, is 
an unpretentious Dravida shrine, located almost near the sea. Facing the north, the temple 


1Kramrisch, Cousins and Poduval (1970), op. cit., p. 51. 
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has undergone thorough modification in recent times. It is evident from the old photo- 
graph that the brick superstructure consisted of four-sided grivd and sikhara. Built on a 
maficha type of adhishthana, its garbha-griha, without a circumambulatory, is rectangular on 
plan, having a small portico in front. Walls are plain and made of ashlar masonry. A flight 
of steps, flanked by archaic-looking banister on either side, is in the centre of the portico. 
The early images, one of them being of Kaumiari, are placed on either side of the sépana. 
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The plan of the temple is very simple but comparable to that of the Rajarajésvari 
temple at Polali and the Virabhadra temple at Udaiyavara, near Udipi, District South 
Kanara. ‘These two temples have also no adhishthana in the real sense of the term. And this 
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basic similarity between the two geographically-separated units discloses an early trend 
that had a wide spatial distribution so far as the west coast is concerned. The associated 
sculptures, as reported earlier (p. 106), are datable to the eighth century; and as one of 
the images there is identified as Kaum§ri, it is certain that the rectangular nirandhara 
shrine originally enshrined a panel of matrika images now survived by a lone example at 
the site. . 


moenomone “PY Souare DRAVIDA-KERALA SHRINE-~ ~ > 0) = 


(i) GENERAL 


The Ay country was the meeting ground of two anions: Dravida and Dravida- 
Kérala, and examples of both the styles are found ‘here. On the basis of the clues supplied 
by epigraphy or sculptures, a few Dravida shrines of square or rectangular plan, have 
been ascribed to the Ays. But it is hard to assign firmly any square Dravida-Kerala tem- 
ples to this line of rulers. On circumstantial evidence, however,. the Mahadéva temple at 
Kazhakuttam has been ascribed to the Early phase when the Ays still held the rein of 
their supremacy over south Kerala. ; 


(ii) DESCRIPTION 
Kazhakuttam: Mahddéva temple 


(Pls. VI-VII, and VITIA; figs. 7 and 21) 


The Mahadéva temple at Kazhakuttam, in Trivandrum Taluk, District Trivandrum, 
is a square dvitala-vimana, consisting of a square sanctum and a mukha-mandapa. The front 
part of the mukha-mandapa has been surrounded by another structure known as teruchchurru- 
mandapa, constructed by one Damédiran-Kandan in Kollam 645 (a.p. 1470).* He was also 
responsible, as the inscription says, for covering certain parts of the temple with copper 
and performing the consecration ceremony of the God. During this operation mukha- 
mandapa and its columns—four in the inner row and ten in the outer—seem to have been 
repaired or added. For, the adhishthana mouldings of the mukha-mandapa are not exactly 
the same as those of the garbha-griha, the former containing floral and other decorations 
in the kantha. It is not unlikely that the original temple belongs to the category of temples 
without mukha-mandapa. The tiruchchurru-mandapa separates the temple unit from the 
namaskara-mandapa, built on a maficha type of base. 

The vimana proper of the temple-complex retains much of its older forms. Its adhishthana, 
made of granite, consists of upana, a short jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha with gala-pdadas 
in between the kampas, uttara, valabhi and kapota; another pathika-like moulding interposed 
between the kapéta and the védika may be the vdjana. The gala-pddas of the kantha are in 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, V1, pp. 3 3-34. 
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continuation of the kudya-stambhas or the pilasters of the bhztt. In wall-decorations, one 
observes some notable variations as compared to those of the Chéra region. Of course, 
walls here are made of laterite blocks—and consequently the decorative motifs as well. In the 
bhadra centre of each wall is a wooden door, starting from above the adhishthana, flanked 
_ on either side by decorated wall-pilasters, carrying either bevelled or taranga potikds. In the 
harantara is a false niche enclosing a jala: it has an attic niche carrying in each case a seated 
deity. Another interesting feature of the wall-decoration here is the interfusion of the hdara 
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with the niches or other motifs of the walls. Thus, the pafjara of the hara constitutes the 
top of the functional door, and two kudya-stambhas on either side as if carrying the 
pafjaras on top. Likewise, harantara-késhthas rise up above the falds, with pronounced 
nasa-patyaras as their superstructures, while the ‘das are held by two pilasters of the last 
bay. In this temple valabhi, below the kapdta, has dentil course instead of bhiitas or hamsa- 
mala, while above the prastara runs a stmha-mala. Above the hara comes the sloping timber- 
roof covered with copper sheets; the Aaras on the square grivd are not as realistic as those 
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of the Gditala. Possibly the part above the upper prastara was repaired or replaced during 
the sixteenth century. In the same phase, the wooden bracket-figures of both the falas, 
and the wooden images on the grivd-kishthas must have come into existence. 


The temple belongs to the sdandhara class of the classical order—the inner walls or 
antara-bhitti being made entirely of granite. The garbha-griha enshrines a /aga in the centre. 
Furthermore, it is also a sarvatobhadra type of temple in that it has four functional doors at 
four cardinal directions. 


The temple-complex has a number of sub-shrines and the one inside the inner prakara, 
to the north of the main temple, is dedicated to Siva. Outside the first prakara stand the 
Ganapati shrine, Krishna temple of the Dravida style, with octagonal grivd and stkhara, 
Vishnu shrine with a pyramidal roof, and a Sasta temple, apsidal on plan. Of the five 
sub-shrines, the most important is the Vishnu shrine, on the north-eastern corner, associated 
with a standing image of Vishnu (pl. VIII A), datable to the ninth century (above, p. 107). 
It is also a small sandhara shrine. . 


On stylistic grounds and because of its“association with an early image, the temple 
may be dated to the ninth century. But it is difficult to decide if the Ays were in any way 
directly associated with its construction. 


E. Crrcutar DrAviDA-KERALA SHRINE 
(i) GENERAL 


There is a high frequency of circular shrines in south Kerala but the number 
of shrines belonging to the Early phase is too small. In fact, there is only one circular 
shrine, in the Ay country, which may be placed in this period by virtue of its association 
with an inscription of Karunandadakkan. 

Table II below (p. 183) furnishes a list of circular temples whose diameters could be 
obtained in the course of the present survey, and it will be evident therefrom, that the early 
circular temples like the ones at Perumpaladur in the Ay country, Polpulli, in the Chéra 
kingdom, and Ramantali in the Mushika territory, range in diameters from 3°43 m to 
7:58 m. Obviously, the early circular temples were not of gigantic proportions compared 
to those of the Middle phase. 


(ii) DESCRIPTION 
Perumpaladur: the site of Ndranattukkavu 
(Figs. 8 and 22) | 
The site of Naranattukkavu at Perumpaladur, in Neyyatinkara_ Taluk, District 


Trivandrum, has yielded..an inscription of the Ay.king Karunandadakkan, the builder of 
the Parthivapuram temple. While the latter was built in the ninth regnal year, the temple 
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at Perumpaladur came up in the tenth regnal year i.e., just one year after the construction 
of the other shrine; hence the date of construction of the present temple may be fixed at 
A.D. 858. The Vatteluttu inscription is engraved on a granite balipitha among the ruins of 
the temple at Naranattukkavu, situated on the banks of a rivulet. After the discovery of 
the inscribed balipitha, the site was excavated by the then Travancore Archaeological 
Department.’ It led to the further discovery of the foundation of a circular shrine and a 
broken image of Vishnu, the whereabouts of the latter is not known to the present writer. 


The inscription records the erection of the balipitha and a gift of land for offerings of 
olukkavi (‘food’) to the god at Tirunadrayanam. 

The plan of the temple is that of a circular sdndhdra-vimdna, the circular outer wall 
surrounding a square garbha-griha with a row of columns in the pradakshina-patha. It is a 
ground-plan decidedly of a Dravida-Kérala style, yet the plan seems to be characteristic 
of the Middle phase. Quite likely, the structure, save its circular plan, underwent wholesale 
renovation some time after a.p. 1000. One may arrive at the same conclusion after careful 
examination of the extant adhishthdna. The mouldings of the adhishthdna show updna, jagati 
octagonal kumuda, kantha with kampas and pattikkd. Along with the pddas in the kantha and 
vedikad are to be seen floral designs in alternate succession. This type of decoration is not the 
characteristic of this age, and it becomes apparent when these mouldings are compared 
with those of the inscribed balipitha. In the latter case, the mouldings consist of updna, 
jagati, octagonal kumuda, a tall kantha, and finally a padma; it is the kaptha part which 
bears the inscription. 

A few miscellaneous facts about the ruined edifice may be detailed here. Columns of 
the temple are of simple variety showing alternately square and octagonal sections. ‘The 
entrance, from the east, is through a sépdna with hasti-hasta banisters. On either side of the 
sopana was a standing dvdra-pdla whose stone pedestal, as if held by a flying gaza, is still 
extant. It is not known if it had a namaskdra-mandapa in front. On the whole, the general 
plan and minor architectural details show that the present ruins pertain to the Middle 
phase of Kerala’s temple-architecture. What may be safely assigned to the Early phase are 
the broad circular plan of the temple, and the inscribed balipitha, made of granite. 


3. TEMPLES IN CHERA COUNTRY 
A. INTRODUCTION 


By and large, the Chéras ruled over central Kerala although at a later stage their 
sway spread over the whole of the state. Whatever may be the extent of their 
political influence, central Kerala must have been the main sphere of their cultural, 
religious and architectural activities. There is also a definite concentration of early temples 
in this part, some of them being really of grand proportions. Some minor ruling families 


1Annual Report of Indian Epigraphy, 1961-62, no. B. 135. 
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under the aegis of the Chéras also took to temple-building. Of them, the most well- 
known was the king of Valluvanidu—the celebrated family that produced a famous 
Chaturanana Pandita of Tiruvottiyar-matha, near Madras. In the area of Valluvanadu, 
temples built on an apsidal plan attained some popularity. But no apsidal shrine belonging 
to this phase is known either from the Ay or the Mishika areas despite the fact that 
the Alupas of Tulunddu built temples of similar ground-plan as early as the first quarter 
of the eighth century. At any rate, the square shrine was the most popular form so far as 
the Early. phase is.concerned in all the three areas. They are mostly sama-chaturdsra- 
vimana, with a square stkhara. Both Dravida-Kérala and pure. Dravida styles were in vogue 
side by side, the latter constituting a negligible proportion. - | 


B. Square DRAvIpA SHRINE 


_ (i) GENERAL 


There are only a few Dravida shrines in the land of the Chéras despite their old and 
intimate contact with the ancient ruling families of the Tami] country. Most of the leading 
dynasties, as it is known to all, fostered the architecture in stone, a material used mostly 
in memorials. That was why the new trend never evoked any interest in the minds of 
the early Nayanmars and the Alvars who went on singing in praise of gods enshrined in 
humbler dwellings. But what did those simple abodes of god looked like ? Quite likely, 
such temples were built of brick, wood or other perishable material, and had sloping roofs 
like the Chidambaram temple or its representation in the nteels of the Brihadigvara 
temple at Thanjavur. In other words, what we call Dravida-Kérala style was possibly a 
universal phenomenon throughout the south. And, ironically, what is called Dravida is 
now merged with our idea of soaring mansions in stone, which may be an intrusive 
element in the temple-architecture of the south. 


The new tradition which began in the late sixth century failed to make any headway 
in the Chéra country because of the resistance that it possibly received from the 
orthodox section of the society. It was only during the Chola times that the new medium 
of construction achieved its respectful position. Even then the Chéra country failed to 
accept the new trend because of unfavourable. climatic factors that helped indirectly in 
perpetuating the conservative outlook of the people. The practice of using stone reached 
‘Kerala with the idea of cave-temples, and was then transmitted to-the structural shrines. 
But it is not known for certain whether the laterite block was considered as stone. Never- 
theless, the Dravida structural temples in stone, which began some time in the early eighth 
or at best late seventh. century, had practically | no appeal -to the people of Chéra- 
mandalam. In the circumstances, its rarity in the Chéra country is obvious. 


There is only one example of Dravida shrine, ascribable to the Early phase, in the 
Chéra country, and this too is an unfinished temple, in granite, at Netirimangalam, in 
District Palghat. 
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~(ii) DEscripTion 
Nestnaeeaien: Siva temple 
(pl. X; figs. 8 and 23) 


The Siva temple at Netirimangalam, near Pattambi, in Ottapalam Taluk, District 
Palghat, is an unfinished granite temple, originally built up to the height of the prastara. 
A laterite superstructure has been added to it to transform it into a dvitala-prasdda having 
square grivd and tiled pyramidal stkhara. In front of the temple, which faces the east, stands 
a recently-built namaskara-mandapa, apart from a well. To the north of the Siva temple is 
the modestly-built Krishna shrine, circular on plan. Inside this small shrine, which is 
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square internally, is housed a mutilated image of Vishnu. Undoubtedly, the shrine has to 
be dated later than the adjacent Siva temple. 


The present superstructure is wholly incongruous with the unfinished granite part 
of the temple, dedicated to Siva. As will be shown, the granite part itself has two 
phases, the earlier one being represented merely by its adhishthdna at present serving as the 
upapitha of the granite edifice. Its mouldings consist of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, 
high kantha with gala-padas in between the kampas, followed by a very heavy moulding 
perhaps representing the valabhi, and the kapoia. Such high kantha with pddas can be 
seen in the Siva temple at Kandiyur and also in the rock-cut shrine of Kaviyur. There 
is, again, an additional member below the updna of the present upapitha. 


The temple proper stands on the earlier adhishthana leaving a walk all round. On 
plan, it consists of a square garbha-griha projecting a narrower mukha-mandapa. Its adhishthana 
comprises mouldings like updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with a dentil course in between 
the kampas and pattikd. Above the adhishthdna rises the védikad. From the kantha of 
the adhishthana issues out the prandla held in si mha-mukha. Divided into five bays, the adhish- 
thana as well as the bhitti are built of granite slabs bearing rough surface and chisel-marks. 
Yet it is possible to have an idea of the wall-ornamentations that were intended 
to be carried out. The bhitt? was to be relieved with kudya-stambhas, toranas with makara- 
arches or §ald-Sikharas. All the wall-pilasters have tetragonal section and carry bevelled 
cross-corbels. But the mukha-mandapa is without any projection and return though relieved 
by kudya-stambhas and other motifs. Here we come across an interesting aspect of the 
method of construction—the technique of executing various motifs and wall-decorations 
only after fixing the slabs into the walls. Such a method of construction was followed 
widely by the Pallava architects in building structural temples in stone. But it seems that 
it had no provision for real déva-késhthas or wall-sculptures. The prastara is represented by 
unfinished kapéta, with ndastkas at regular intervals. 


The temple is a nirandhdra prasada without an inner ambulatory. It had no namaskdara- 

. mandapa in the original layout either. As it is not associated with any sculpture or inscrip- 

tion, it is not easy to arrive at the date of the structure. Stylistically, it may be dated to the 

latter half of the tenth century; and in that case, the earlier adhishthana may belong to the 
ninth century. 


C. Square DrAvipa-KERALA SHRINE 
(i) GENERAL 


It is proposed to describe a few sama-chaturdsra-vimanas, which have retained some 
of their old characters, in the Chéra country. But it has to be remembered that there are 
many more sites whose beginning may go back to the same period, notwithstanding their 
wholesale transformation due to constant repairs and renovation. Often a stray sculpture 
or an isolated inscription stands there as the mute sentinel of one’s very early existence. 
Sometimes, the older architectural vestiges remain hidden under the successive layers of 
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later accretions. A few examples of this category of sites may be given here with a view to 
-to presenting a somewhat clearer picture of the architectural history under the Chéras of 
Mahdédayapuram. 


Two sites that first come to mind are the Siva temple at Thiruvanchikulam (pl. XX A) 
and the Bhagavati temple at Kodungalur, both located near the royal capital. Tradition has 
it that Rajasékhara, the successor of Kulasékharavarman, patronized the Siva temple. at 
Thiruvanchikulam or more precisely Tiruvanchikkalam. Rajasékhara is none else: than 
Chéraman Peruma] Nayanar, a close friend of Sundaramirti; the latter seems to have 
breathed his last at this very place. This Siva temple has lost much of its architectural 
features; consequently, it is difficult to include it in Early phase. Yet it is certainly an old 
jemiplesite with its nucleus going back to the early years of the ninth century. According 
to us, the presence of a number of subsidiary shrines bespeaks, generally speaking, of the 
importance that a complex enjoyed earlier. The Kilatali Siva temple, though an old 
temple, might not have attained renown as the temple of Thiruvanchikulam, since the 
former is without a minor shrine, whereas the latter has “about ten shrines including the 
principal one. A subsidiary Siva shrine just outside the main complex has an adhishthana 
with an inscription ascribable palaeographically to the twelfth century. The mouldings 
here consist of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha, with a dentil course, and pattika. In 
the circumstances, the main temple inside must have come up before this date; indeed 
there is a great likelihood of the main Siva temple at Thiruvanchikulam coming into 
existence even before the time of Rajasékharavarman (c.a.D. 820-844) because it is said 
that as a boy he used to spend his time in meditation here. 


The present temple, consisting of a square garbha-griha projecting a narrow mukha- 
mandapa, is a dvitala-vimana, facing the east, and having a namaskara-mandapa in front. Inside 
the sanctum is housed a square garbha-griha, which is itself a Dravida shrine; this feature 
is characteristic of the Middle phase. It is thus certain that the temple must have under- 
gone renovation during the eleventh or twelfth century. The latest renovation took 
place, as the two epigraphs testify in clear terms, in the eighteenth century. Two sldkas in 
Malayalam characters, engraved on the eastern base of the surru-mandapa state that king 
Ramavarma, of Cochin had the dipa-madam (‘lamp-pavilion’) raised by his ministers for 
the god Vajichuléga. The date expressed in the chronogram, dorddandam-yajfajushtam and 
dohé slokanujushté in the two verses, correspond to Kali day 1801388 i.e., Kollam 1006. 
Another Sanskrit verse, in Malayalam characters, found on the east and south bases of the 
namask Gra-mandapa, refers to one Gévinda, the PaliyéSa, who restored the temple of Vajichu- 
lésa, desecrated some time back by a Sastra-bahya or heretic. The reconstruction took place, 
as the chronogram nyakshononnaddha saukhyam shows in Kali day 1790591 i.e., Kollam 976. 
It is likely that the heretic mentioned in the inscription is Tipu Sultan. 


In spite of these renovations, the temple-style, by and large, is reminiscent of the 
early phase and its laterite-built walls are divided into bhadras and karnas. However, it has 
ghana-dvaras and jalas, apart from the kudya-stambhas and pafjaras. Perhaps reconstruction 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, V1, pp. 191-92. 
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of the temple followed closely the original layout and elevation, and in that case, one 
can say that it is a temple with its foundation going back to the early phase. 


Similarly, the Bhagavati temple at Kodungalur (pl. XIX A), the most famous of the 
Bhagavati shrines, is shorn of all its older features although the traditional accounts may 
easily take its history back to an early period. But our effort to see if some architectural 
vestiges are still available to support the tradition did not meet with any success. Mention 
has, however, been made about the presence of an image of Chamunda, datable to the 
eighth century (above, p. 106) in one of the sub-shrines here, and this aman evidence 
proves beyond doubt the high antiquity of the site. 
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Sometimes the older adhishthana escaped complete ravages, and despite later additions, 
it provides indubitable testimony of its early origin. One of the earliest datable temples— 
the Siva temple at Kandiyur built in a.p. 823—perhaps retains its earliest base (pl. XX B), 
now partially covered by the present flooring. In fact, this base serves as the upapitha 
and its mouldings, as can be clearly guessed, consist of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, a 
very high kantha with gala-padas in between the kampas, utiara, valabhi and kapota. ‘That this 
part has been used subsequently as the upapitha is apparent from the alignment of the two 
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pranalas—one coming out of the temple proper and the other from the upapitha. The upapitha 
of the temple serves something like the jagati-platform, vaguely anticipating the 
later Hoysala tradition. 

The Siva temple in the Ganapati-kshétram at Indyanur, District Malappuram, is 
also an example of this sort. Its general appearance and the classical sandhara character, 
typical of the dvitala-vimdna of the period, may justify its inclusion in the Early 
phase. Moreover, the upapitha, on which the present edifice stands, seems to be the remnants 
of a granite adhishthana, consisting of upana, jagati, octagonal kumuda, over which has been 
laid a thick slab. Whatever may be the architecture of the temple, antiquity of the complex 
cannot be doubted because of. the discovery of Chéra inscriptions here. The inscription 
belongs to one K6-KGdai-Ravi (above, p. 31) and records a gift of land to the temple. 
There is another inscription here of one K6-Srivalarama, in characters of the twelfth cen- 
tury; in this epigraph the place is referred to as Indiyanur. 


Mention may be made of the famous temple of Santaénagdp4la-Krishnasvamin at 
Tripunittura, District Ernakulam, because of its association with Kédai-Ravi’s (917-44) 
inscription, dated to his thirtieth regnal year (a.p. 947). The original temple, but for the 
eastern gopura, was burnt down some time.in 1920. In-ali-probability, it-was a dvitala-vimana, 
built on a square plan. 

It is then evident that there are several sites in the Chéra country, the history of which 
may go back to the Early phase. A few temples that are being described below should not, 
therefore, be taken as the only remains of this phase. It is hoped that these select examples 
will provide a clear picture regarding the architectural form of the sama-chaturasra-vimdnas 
of the Chéra country. 


(ii) DESCRIPTION 
Tirukkulasekharapuram: Krishna temple 
(Pls. XI, XII and XIII; figs. 7, 12, and 26) 


Tirukkulasekharapuram and its temple are famous for their association with 
Kulasékhara Alvar who seems to have raised, as the tradition goes, this fine edifice. Situated 
near Thiruvanchikulam, District Trichur, the place originally must have been a suburb 
of the Chéra capital Mahddayapuram. It is one of the few temples with many of its original 
features still untampered. Though it is called Krishna temple, the main deity in the sanctum 
is that of a standing four-armed Vishnu with safkha and chakra in the back hands and lotus 
and gadd in the other two. 


Axially, the temple consists of a square garbha-griha, facing the east, and a narrower 
pillared mukha-mandapa—its antarala or ardha-mandapa being undefined. It appears from a 
close examination of the interior-plan that it has at present two circumambulatory paths, 

one of them blocked permanently. The outer pradakshind-patha seems to be the original one 
which is formed by the bahya-bhitti and the dntara-bhitti. An additional wall was constructed 
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later all round the central part with a view to forming the present garbha-griha. The inner- 
most walls of the later period rise above the ceiling of the ddztala to become the square 
grivd, or alternatively, the dvitala, carrying a tiled roof. Even the superstructure above the 
kapota of the dditala has undergone considerable modifications. Furthermore, the walls 
of the mukha-mandapa projecting out of the garbha-griha are devoid of the wall-ornamenta- 
tions, characteristic of the garbha-griha. Originally it was without a namaskara-mandapa, 
the place of which is now occupied by a late Garuda-mandapa, built on a square plan. The 
tiled roof of the mukha-mandapa projects out of the lower roof of the garbha-griha like the 
Suka-nasa of the Chalukyan tradition. It is then evident that the walls, specially the bahya- 
bhitti of the square garbha-griha and its pradakshind-patha, constitute the main feature of 
the complex. The narrower mukha-mandapa might have also existed in the original set-up 
belonging to the Early phase, while the dvtala was completely substituted by another late 
structure. 

Both original and the subsequent accretions are of laterite duly plastered over. What 
is more interesting is the carving of all images and architectural components in laterite. 
Thick lime-plaster over the sculptures and architectural motifs has practically blurred the 
original forms and their contours. 


Naturally, the adhishthana was also made of laterite blocks. Its mouldings consist of 
updna, jagati, vritia-kumuda, kantha, kampa, kantha, and pattika. Here the projection of the 
kampa is almost the same as that of the paffika, and all the mouldings above the kumuda 
are highly recessed. For all practical purposes, the wall springs up from above the kumuda. 
Again, it is worth-noting that the mouldings above the vyitta-kumuda as well as railed véedika 
above the adhishthana proper do not run in horizontal alignments. Asa matter of fact, 
the recessed mouldings above the kumuda are shown as inseparable parts of the déva-késhthas 
and kudya-stambhas of the bhiiti. The only decorative element in the narrow kantha is the 
simple projection similar to makara-terminals on either end of the karnas and bhadras. The 
adhishthana mouldings are common in both the garbha-griha and the mukha-mandapa. All 
round the temple runs a patia, of granite, practically below the level of the upana. 


All the three sides of the vimdna-bhitit are relieved with karnas and bhadras, the latter 
with niched openings. Its pada has the brahma-kanta pilasters, while the karna-parts have 
centrally-placed vrttta-sphutita, without the kumbha member at the bottom. The héraniara- 
recess in between the bhadra and the karna has kapota-panjara, used as déva-koshtha, enshrining 
a standing two-armed image, perhaps representing a guardian deity. There are six such 
figures in all, two on each of the three sides. Although the headdress differs in each case, 
all of them are practically in the same pose. Of the six figures, the most important is the 
one in a southern niche. It wears an early type of jatd-mandala, kéyiras, circular earrings, 
wide udara-bandha, broad upavita, a short tunic with a characteristic short loop of early times, 
and anklets. The ends of the vastra dangle down as tassels at the sides. Its bent right arm 
is in the pose of touching the udara-bandha, while the other hand is broken below the waist. 
The figure in the other déva-koshtha of the same wall wears likewise a short tunic and 
identical ornaments. Its left hand is also held in ka# and the right hand is upraised. But 
the headdress is of a different type in that the hair is tied up by different bands so as to 
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form a large ball at the top. Much of its original features now have been obliterated by 
the successive layers of stucco. Each déva-késhtha of the western and northern walls enshrine 
standing figure wearing identical vastra and ornaments. They stand in éribhanga posture, 
with left hand resting on kafi and the right hand upraised. 


This is the only temple in the Chéra country with functional déva-késhthas on the 
sanctum-wall. Quite naturally, the east face of the sanctum has only corner bays adorned 
with vritta-sphujita. But the most notable feature is the presence of doorway in the centre 
of each of the four walls being the characteristic of the sarvatabhadra type of temple. Thus, 
itis not only a sdndhdra-vimana but also a sarvatébhadra temple with four functional open- 
ings on all the four sides, thereby enabling light to penetrate inside the sanctum. 


Compared to the prastara of the déva-kishthas, which shows bhiita-mdla on the valabhi, 
the prastara proper of the wmdana is plain but for the ndasis, each of them enclosing a human 
face. The prastara above the corner bays is slightly raised; as a result, the mouldings of the 
prastara, like those of the adhishthana, do not run in uniform alignment. Above the prastara or 
entablature comes the parapet but without the Adara. Instead, an attempt has been made to 
transform it into a distinct fala, as there occurs a ghana-dvdra in the centre of each side. 
Evidently, at some stage of renovation the temple was conceived of as a dvitala-vimana. In 
other temples of the dvitala-variety, one can see the hdra coming above the prastara as a 
regular feature. 


The temple proper is surrounded by a cloistered nalambalam, serving also as the inner 
prakaéra. Apart from the Garuda shrine and the well, it encloses an Ananta shrine with a 
nagakal on the western. In the large outer frakdra, there are sub-shrines dedicated 
to Vasudéva, Hanuman, Nandagépal, Siva known as Achchandévan, Mohini, Parthasarathi 
and Govardhanadhiri. Of the sub-shrines, most of which are of late origin, the one for 
Govardhanadhiri, preserves some older features. It faces east and is located to the 
south of the main shrine. The upapitha of the shrine appears to have been the adhishihdna 
of an earlier shrine. Its mouldings consist of updna, jagati, thin vrttta-kumuda, high kantha 
with gala-padas in between the kampas, and the kapota. The banisters of the hasti-hasta type 
have beautiful dancing figures, reminiscent of the Chéla plastic art. 


It is evident from the foregoing description that the temple-complex retains some 
of its older sculptural and architectural features, which are akin largely to the Pallava 
tradition of the Tami] country. Viewed from this point of view the beginning of the temple 
may be dated to the first quarter of the ninth century. A few Vatte]uttu records copied from 
the temple do not, however, go beyond the eleventh century. The inscription found to the 
east of the Garuda shrine, and ascribable to the eleventh century on palaeographical consi- 
derations, may be helpful in deciding the date of foundation of the temple. It mentions, 
without giving any specific year, that the gift of gold has been made in the ‘195th year 
of the construction of the temple.’ Thus on a rough calculation the foundation of the temple 
may be placed somewhere in the ninth century, and it conforms well with the tradition 
that the temple was built by Kulasékhara Alvar who has been given a date of 
c. A.D. 800-820. The epigraph records a gift of five kalafju of gold by Plan Iravi of Vembala- 
nadu, a guard of the temple treasury, and states that a dramatic performance was stipulated 
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to be enacted in the temple in a particular month.’ Another inscribed slab, containing an 
early Vatteluttu record, which is an incomplete epigraph, is found fixed on the prakara- 
floor near the mukha-mandapa. On palaeographical grounds, the record may be dated to 
the twelfth century. It states that ndlu ta 7 or ‘the four assemblies’ met unanimously on the 
Tiruvénam day in Aippigai month in the year when the Jupiter was in Idavam 
(Rishabha).? 

Close to the Krishna temple, there is an independent complex dedicated to Siva. 
It also appears to be an old establishinent but now wholly remodelled excepting 
the adhishthana. 


Methala near Thiruvanchikulam: Kilatali Siva temple 
(Pls. XV and XVI; figs. 7 and 27) 


There are a number of early temples of the Chéras around the capital Mahddaya- 
puram or Thiruvanchikulam. Within a kilometre to the west of the Siva temple at 
Thiruvanchikulam is located the Kilatali Siva temple, now in ruins. The Krishna temple, 
described above, is within half a kilometre of this temple, and both the temples facing the 
east, are built fully of laterite blocks. Originally the Kilatali Siva temple must have been a 
large complex occupying a wide area. A number of loose sculptures of Mdirikas have been 
recovered from the site, some of them being housed in the Trichur Museum. 


It is, again, a sandhara-temple but it is not known if it was of the sarvatébhadra type. 
Unfortunately its outer walls (bahya-bhitit), but for the adhishthana, have fallen down but 
the rebuilt inner walls stand in the middle like a cubical tower—its top part rising above 
the dditala to form the grivd or the second tala. On plan, it comprises a square garbha-griha 
with a narrower mukha-mandapa, the latter having three flights of steps on the three sides. 
The mukha-mandapa had, therefore, four functional doors but it is difficult to ascertain 
whether the sanctum likewise had four openings. 


The adhishthana courses of the garbha-griha and mukha-mandapa are continuous and also 
similar in type. However, it is straight for the mukha-mandapa, while the garbha-griha has 
the adhishthana showing recesses and projections. It is then certain that the bdhya-bhitti was 
divided originally into karnas and bhadras. To return to the adhishthdna, it consists of updna, 
a tall jagati, a vritta-kumuda, which is made of two courses of moulded laterite, followed 
by a kantha, a kampa, thin kantha and pattika in succession. From a few vestiges here and 
there it may be seen that the wall above the adhishthana must have been a fairly thick double 
wall with a narrow core of mortar or crushed brick or laterite. The dntara-bhitti of the 
garbha-griha proper appears to have a mafchaka type of adhishthand, the course of which has 
been relieved by rail-pattern. 


1Travancore Archaeological Series, VI, p. 193 ; and Annual Report of Epigraphy 1895, no. 226. 
2 Travancore Archaeological Series, V1, pp. 192-93 ; and Annual Report on Epigraphy 1895, no. 227. 
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Here both the sanctum and the mukha-mandapa have prandla, of granite, on 
the northern side. The one connected with the garbha-griha is of the faceted type, with an 
open channel, and lipped end, vaguely resembling the gé-mukha. A rectangular cistern is 
placed below it for collecting lustral water. The prandla rests over the kumuda and hence, 
comes out of the kantha part of the adhishthana. On the other hand, the one belonging to 
the mukha-mandapa is of a straight variety and it has been set above the pattkd. 


All the extant flights of steps have hasti-hasta banisters, carved with a standing lion, 
portrayed realistically. These banisters and the sépana proper are made of granite 
slabs. 

It may be conjectured that the present elevation of the garbha-griha follows more or 
less the old form of the structure. In that case, the Kilatali Siva temple was intended to be 
a dvitala-vimana with a square grivd and pyramidal sikhara. The Gntara-bhittt of the dditala is 
marked by the presence of a very short kapéta with a.padma-valabhi below. In all probability, 
the temple was not fronted by a namaskdra-mandapa. 


To the proper right of the sopdna, in front of the mukha-mandapa, there are the figures 
of a large seated Ganapati, of dark grey granite, and three images of seated deities, with 
only the portions below the waist extant. Undeniably, these images belong to a group of 
Sapta-matrikas. There are five Sapta-mainka images, in the Trichur Museum, which were 
possibly discovered from the Kilata]i temple. They are larger and earlier than the 
group now available at the site, and they belong to the ninth century (above, p. 105). 
Architecturally also the temple with its classical sandhadra arrangement—an arrange- 
ment which became virtually out of date in the Middle phase—may be dated to the same 
period. 


Tali: Siva or Nityavicharésvara temple 
(Pls. XVII A, XVIII and LXXIII; figs. 7 and 12) 


The Siva temple at Tali, in Talapilli Taluk, District Trichur, may be taken as a 
fairly good example of a dvttala-vimana of about the end of the ninth century. It is also a 
sandhara-vimana and with it are associated a number of Chéra inscriptions. An epigraph 
dated in the seventeenth regnal year (A.p. 934) of _Kédai-Ravivarman refers the temple 
as Nityavicharéévara and the village as Tali. The inscription registers a transaction by the 
residents and officers of the temple of Nityavicharé$vara at Tali regarding the distribution 
among temple-servants of 300 kalam of paddy received from the two villages—Ukkira- 
mangalam and [Mi]yanamangalam. It is engraved on one of the eight inscribed slabs, all 
placed side by side at the same place, and they all refer to the temple of Nityavicharéévara. 
These are possibly resolutions arrived at various deliberations held in this temple-premises. 
One of the inscriptions mentions a Kumaran Iravi of Manavadu as ruling the district. 
Further, it appears that Nedumburaiyir was a larger geographical unit within which Tali 
was located. In the Talapilli Taluk itself is to be seen a place called Nedumpura, famous 
for an apsidal Siva temple (below p. 223). None of the inscriptions, after all, refer to the 
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foundation of the temple, which seems to have existed even before the earliest available 
epigraph. In the circumstances, it can easily be held that the temple was built before a.p. 
900. The temple also contains some records of the time of the Chéra kings Kovindésvaran 
Kodai (Indu- Kédaivarman) and one Bhaskara Ravivarman.} 


The Nityavicharésvara temple, built entirely of laterite blocks, faces the east, and is 
square on plan. It consists of a dvitala principal shrine, two sub-shrines—one for Krishna 
and the other for Ganésa—all being enclosed by a ndlambalam. It has also a tall two-storeyed 
gopura, on the east, and smaller one on the west. In fact, the Krishna shrine projects out of 
the western gopura itself. The minor shrines are decidedly of late origin. 


The main Siva temple is a sdndhdra temple of the classical type consisting of a square 

garbha-griha, with pradakshina-patha all round, and a pillared mukha-mandapa, projecting 
out of the former. All the pillars are of wood, so also is the ceiling. The roof over the mukha- 
mandapa serves as the suka-ndsa coming out of the two-storeyed sanctum. A flight of eight 
steps leads to the mukha-mandapa, and the granite sépdna has also hasti-hasta banisters, carved 
with an arch enclosing a figure of Ganapati, and a pirna-kumbha on one of the sides. 
Two dvdara-palas, made out of granite, stand on either side of the entrance of the mukha- 
mandapa; the images are later in date. It is worth-noting that the main shrine is without 
a namaskara-mandapa. 


Built on a high adhishthdna, the Nityavicharé$vara is an impressive structure. The 
adhishthdna consists of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha, kampa, kantha and pattikd; it is 
followed by a védi showing pdadas. The ndla, held by simha in its mouth, rests on the oyttta- 
kumuda, and it is of simple channelled type. In the wall-decorations, the Nityavicharésvara 
differs considerably from the Krishna temple at Tirukkulasekharapuram. Thus in centre 
of each wall one finds ghana-dvdras instead of functional doors. Further, sdald-pafjaras in 
place of the déva-koshthas occur in the harantaras and are not prominently projected either. 
The karnas display shallow niches, practically non-functional, instead of the oritta-sphujita 
of the Krishna temple. All the kudya-stambhas of the Tali temple have corbels of the bevelled 
variety with a median patta.” Pilasters are tetragonal (brahma-kdnta) below, followed ‘by 
an octagonal (vishnu-kdnta) shaft. The -prastara’s two conspicuous mouldings are valabhi 
(composed as if of series of beam-ends) and curved kapota decorated with ndszkas enclosing 
human faces. Unlike the Krishna temple, it has the hara above the prastara, and still above, 
the grivd-koshthas. Needless to say, it has a square grivé and a pyramidal roof or stkhara 
crowned by a stiipi. 


Panniyur: Lakshmindrayana shrine in Ayyappan temple-complex 
| (Pls. XVII B and G; fig. .28) 
The Lakshmindrayana shrine facing the east, in the vast Ayyappan temple-complex 


at Panniyur, in Ottapalam Taluk, District Palghat, is very similar in appearance to the 


1 Epigraphia Indica, XXVIII, ‘PP: 216-220. Also, Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1921-22, nos. 
341-348. 
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Kilata]i Siva temple described earlier. As its outer walls or bahya-bhitiis have fallen down, 
it is now represented by a cubical structure, made of laterite blocks. Evidently, it was a 
sandhara-vimana of the traditional type, and on plan, consists of square garbha-griha and a 
narrower mukha-mandapa fronted by a namaskara-mandapa. The last-mentioned unit is a 
a new component in the layout and it is not certain whether it can be taken as coeval with 
the main shrine. Like the Kilatali Siva temple, the bahya-bhitti of the shrine was made of 
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double walls with a narrow core in the middle. But its adhishthana is built of granite and 
the mouldings consist of updna, tall jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with dentils and pattcka, 
It has two prandlas, one for the shrine and the other for the mukha-mandapa. The simple 
faceted nala of the mukha-mandapa is intact, while the other one, now mutilated, rests on 
the squarish part of the oritta-kumuda; the ambu-marga of the latter clearly shows three 
different levels—the lowest one being in the updana level. Another interesting fact is that the 
projections and returns of the bAitiz start from above the oritta-kumuda. The dntara-bhittis 
have four simple pilasters as the only decorative element. Four projecting courses of varying 
degrees in the ceatre of the tall structure mark the end of the dditala. Above it rises the 
second storey. Inside, the garbha-griha is enshrined a standing image of Vishnu. 


The Lakshminarayana shrine now forms part of a bigger complex covering a 
wide area. But it is not known why the complex goes by the name Sri Ayyappan temple, 
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for the one dedicated to Ayyappan is an inconspicuous shrine, without a roof, situated 
to the south-eastern corner of the main complex. Here the most important temple is the 
shrine of Varahamirti, with three subsidiary shrines dedicated variously to Lakshmi- 
narayana, Kundil-Varaha and Ganééa. Other temples at this site include shrines 
for Siva, Subrahmanya and Sista. Of these: shrines only the Kundil-Varahasvamin is 
associated with aa inscription dated to Kollam 669 (a.p. 1494).1 The date of the 
Lakshminarayana shrine in the absence of any epigraphical evidence rests on its outward 
similarity with.the Kilatali Siva temple. But the adhishthéna of the former appears to be ~ 


later than the Kilatali temple, and hence the Lakshminarayana temple may be dated to 
the latter half of the tenth century A.D. 


- D. Crrcutar DrAvipA-KERALA SHRINE 
(i) GENERAL 


Quite a number of circular temples were built under the patronage of the Chéra 
monarchs. But it seems that they were mostly dvitala-vimdnas, each one having an impressive 
conical roof pinnacled by a solitary stipi. Circular temples like the Bharata temple at Irin- 
jalakuda and Siva temple at Avattathur, both in Mukundapuram Taluk of District 
Trichur, belong undeniably to this phase, but because of later renovations it is difficult 
to trace any early vestiges. For example, the Bharata temple at Irinjalakuda has yielded 
an inscription of Sthanu-Ravivarman (844-885), a senior contemporary of Aditya-Chéla 
(871-907). Dated in his eleventh regnal year it refers to the temple-trustees and servants 
(above, p. 23). In one of the Talakkad stone-inscriptions, the place is mentioned as 
Irinjnadakkadal ;? moreover, its deity Kidal-Manikkasvamin has its representations in the 
paintings of the Mattancheri palace. Its walls above the adhishthana are of wood. 

The Siva temple at Avattathur—Avattiputtir of the inscription (above, p. 24)—has 
likewise revealed at least four inscriptions dated to the twentieth regnal year of K6-Kodai- 
Ravi. One of the epigraphs states that ‘the thousand’, ‘the twenty-seven’ and the poduval 
of the two kudis of Avattiputtir being present, made a settlement whereby provision was 
made for offerings to the local temple Peruntirukkéyil. The donor appears to have been a 
Chéra queen Seraman-Madévi, who gave lands in a village which was made a hijigu of 
Avattiputtir and assigned its rakshd-bhiga to the temple. In the light of this evidence, none 
can doubt the antiquity of the site though this large circular shrine may have been raised 
in the next phase. Since then it must have passed through several stages of renovation, 
the last of which took place in a.p. 1906. 


On the basis of the inscriptional evidence, some more temple-sites like the Vamana- 
Mahavishnu temple at Tirkakara (above, p.26), District Ernakulam, yielding among others, 
an inscription of Indu-Kédaivarman (944-962), the Krishna temple at Tirkodittanam 





1 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1895, nos. 214 and 216, 
2 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1927, no. 359. 
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(above, -p. 26); District Kottayam; associated-with inseriptions of more than-one Bhaskara. 
Ravivarman and the Mahadéva temple at Kaviyur,’ District Alleppey, may easily be 
attributed to this period. A brief description of some of the circular shrines of this period is. 
given below even though there is no intact example of any kind, now available. One point: 
that needs special emphasis is the preponderance of the kapéta-bandha type of adhishthana: 
for the circular shrines. Perhaps the curved mouldings of the kapéta of the adhishthana and’ 
also of the prastara harmonize well with the conical roof, having a bevelled edge. This is true, 
as will be shown later, with the early adhishthanas of the apsidal shrines. 


i) DESCRIPTION =r. 


Polpull ruined Siva ompl ~ 
(Figs. 7 and'29) 


The ruined Siva temple at Polpulli, in Palghat Taluk, of District Palghat, is ‘Tepre- 
sented only: by its base, built of granite, but it is not of the kapéta-bandha type. Facing the 
east, it is an example of nirandhara temple, perhaps without a namaskara-mandapa. It has a 
sépana on the east, with its banisters carved with the figures of lion. The adhishthana consists 
of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha, kampa, kantha and pattikad followed by an unde- 
corated védi. Bases of the pafjara-késhthas and kugya-stambhas rest on the kumuda; in fact, 
projections and returns of the wall begin from above the vyttta-kumuda. Traces of a square 
minor shrine to the north, having entrance from the east are also extant. 


Among the ruins of this temple is to be seen an inscribed slab bearing a Sanskrit 
inscription, written in the Nagari characters.” It records a donation by one Sédan Kiyran 
of fifty kalafju of gold for burning a perpetual lamp and for offering cooked food to the god 
Kélapallidévar. Palaeographically, the imscription may be ascribed to the middle of the — 
ninth century. ~ 

Kaviyur: Siva temple 
(Pls. LVII and LVII]I; figs. 7, 15, and 30) 


_Kaviyur in Tiruvalla Taluk, District Alleppey, is famous for its rock-cut shrine. About 
a kilometre to the west of the latter stands the circular Siva temple, built of timber, on 
a granite adhishthana. Facing the east, the temple, despite several alterations, is survived 
by its old adhishthana, which alone can be placed in the Early phase. That the temple must 
have come into being in the middle of the tenth century is evident from the two inscriptions 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, V, pp. 1-7. 

2 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for 1958-59, no. 283. Here the inscription has been dated to the 
tenth'century. But a closer look at the palacography of the record will show that the inscription belongs to 
a date earlier than the tenth century. 
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on the adhishthana. These are engraved on the kumuda and the kapita, and both give the 
date in the Kali era: 4051 (a.p. 950) and 4052 (a.p. 951). Evident as it is, the adhishthana 
belonged to the middle of the tenth century, if not of an earlier date. Its mouldings 
consist of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, deeply recessed kantha with gala-pddas in 
between the kampas, uttara, valabhi and kapota. 

The temple, as it now stands, is a circular vimana enclosing a square garbha-griha in 
the centre; the latter is surrounded by double pradakshina-pathas. Thus the shrine-interior 
must have undergone thorough change. The circular outer wall, however, has four open- 
ings like the sarvatobhadra type of temple, but the timber-built wall may be only a couple 
of centuries old. To sum up, it was at the beginning a circular temple of the sarvatobhadra 
type, and also provides a firm date for the adhishthdna type with kapéta as the top moulding. 
It may be mentioned here incidentally that Tirkodittanam temple has almost a similar 
adhishthana, bearing an inscription of a Chéra ruler. However, there are many kapdta- 
bandha type of adhishthanas in the Middle phase bearing inscriptions assignable to the 
eleventh or the twelfth century (below, p. 200). 
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E. ApstDAL DrAvipA-K#RALA SHRINE 


(i} GENERAL 


The history of the apsidal vimanas of this phase is also confused largely because of the 
absence of any intact monument. Like the circular temples, one has to depend largely on the 
adhish thana for the reconstruction of the architectural details of this group. The beginnings 
of a few apsidal shrines like the Siva temple at Tiruvannur, Calicut, District Kozhikode, 
the Kalasarnharamiirti temple, Triprangod, the Siva temple at Trikkandiyur and thc 
Ayyappan shrine in the Karikkad-kshétram at Manjeri, all in District Malappuram, may 
be ascribed to this phase. These apsidal shrines, situated close to each other, form a group 
by themselves, and it is not unlikely that they owed their popularity to some particular 
line of rulers, who favoured apsidal temples, with gaja-prishthakara superstructure. 
To some extent this trend might have been inspired by apsidal shrines, of the Alupa 
country, which date back, as stated earlier (p. 61), to the first quarter of the eighth 
century A.D. 


The region in which these apsidal temples are located falls within the limit of ancient 
Valluvanad, founded by one Rajasékhara in the tenth century. It must be a ruling family 
under the overlordship of the Chéras. Nevertheless, Rajagékhara’s son Valabha was a 
close friend of the Chéla king Rajaditya who was defeated and killed by the Rashtrakita 
king Krishna III in the battle of Takkolam (a.p. 949). Valabha renounced the world and 
became eventually the head of the Tiruvattiyir-matha with the name of Chaturanana-. 
Pandita because he failed to fight by the side of his friend and die along with him in the 
battle-field. It is significant to note that the Adhipurisvara temple at Tiruvattiyur, of the 
time of Rajéndra Chéla, is also an apsidal structure, possibly built on an earlier temple-plan 
of the same type. All this may show that the growth of apsidal shrines in the west and east 
coasts may be the result of some common religious fervour emanating from some 
organized religious movement. The Kalamukha sect had its centre at Tiruvattiyur but it is 
not known whether its influence reached as far as the ancient Valluvanad. 


As stated above, there is no intact apsidal shrine that may be ascribed to this phase. 
But the broad nirandhara plan and certain architectural features of this phase can be studied 
from the following structures, the brief descriptions of which are given below. 


(ii) DESCRIPTION 


Manjeri: Ayyappan shrine in Karikkad-kshetram 
(Figs. 7 and 31) 


The Ayyappan shrine, facing the west, in the Karikkad-kshétram, in Manjeri Taluk, 
of District Malappuram is a nirandhara temple, which is apsidal externally but 
oblong internally. Its interior is divided into rectangular sanctum and a smaller mukha- 
mandapa. This division cannot, however, be seen on the exterior plan. Further, no returns 
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or projections are provided in the adhishthana, the mouldings of which consist of updna, 
jagati, ‘vpitta-kumuda, kantha with dentils in between the kampas and pattikd. 


MANJERI, KARIKKAD KSHETRAM : SASTA TEMPLE 
DISTRICT MALAPPURAM 
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Fig. 31 


The ground-plan of the Ayyappan shrine is rather unique in Kerala and its nearest 
prototype is the Agastyésvara temple at Chilamakuru, District Cuddapah, Andhra Pradesh. 
Combination of apsidal plan with the oblong one is itself a rare phenomenon and is also, 
by and large, an indication of early date. Considering this, the date of the Ayyappan shrine 
may be placed at least to the early years of the tenth century. Aninscribed slab in the floor 
of the Ayyappan shrine may be dated to the eleventh century on palaeographical grounds. 
It mentions an endowment for the Vedic studies and also records some provision for sandal 
aud other items. Another fragmentary epigraph makes a mention of a tirukkoyil.* 


1Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for 1959-60, nos. 234-36. 
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Apart from the Ayyappan shrine, there is a twelfth-century circular shrine, dedicated 
to Subrahmanya, (below, p. 200) within the same temple-complex. 


Triprangod: Kalasamharamirti temple 
(Pl. XIX B; figs. 8 and 32) 


The Kalasarhharamirti temple at Triprangod Amsam, in Tirur Taluk, of District 
Malappuram, is a temple-complex having nine subsidiary shrines. The principal shrine, 
facing the west, is a two-storeyed vimana raised on a granite upapitha. We are concerned 
here primarily with this upapitha, which constitutes the only surviving element of the Early 
phase. Its mouldings consist of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha with kampas and 
pattikad. The front part has a central bhadra projection; otherwise the upapitha, or in other 
words the earlier adhishthdna, runs in a straight alignment. A cursory glance of the adhish- 
thana and the upapitha will show that no individual moulding of the one can be compared 
with that of the other. Further, the projection of the kumuda of the upapitha is by no means 
conspicuous compared to that of the adhishthdna. In the circumstances, the present upapitha 
has to be taken as the remnant of an earlier structure, now completely lost. 


TRIPRANGOD: KALASAMHARAMURTI 
DISTRICT MALAPPURAM 
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That the temple had an early beginning may be affirmed from the discovery of an 
inscription of the Chéra- monarch Kédai-Ravivarman (917-944).1 It records some gift of 
land to the temple and not its construction. It will, therefore, not be far from truth if the 
beginning of the complex is dated to the first quarter of the ninth century. There seems to 
have some uniformity in the dimensions of the apsidal shrines ascribed here to the Early 
phase. It may be seen from Table III that all the four temples range in length from 
7:04m to 8°84 m while the width varies from 4°39 m to 6°02 m. No other group of 
apsidal shrines conforms to this dimension. It is worth-noting that all the temples, except 
the Siva temple at Trikkandiyur, face the west. 


Trikkandiyur: Siva temple 
(Pl. XXI B; figs. 8,.15 and 33) 


The Siva temple at Trikkandiyur, in Tirur Taluk, District Malappuram is also a 
dvitala-vimana built on an earlier granite base, now used as its upapitha. Like the temple 
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1 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1895, no. 219. The inscription is not in situ, for it was removed. to the 
Collector’s House at Calicut. 
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of Kalasarnharamirti at Triprangod, it too, has afew sub-shrines. Stylistically, the upapitha 
is similar to that of the Triprangod temple in that its kumuda projects out as much 
as the topmost course of the adhishthdna. In the present temple, adhashthana mouldings above 
the kumuda are highly recessed. The earlier adhishthdna or the present upapitha is of 
the kapota-bandha type; mouldings comprise updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha with 
kampas, uttara, valabhi and kapota. Over the earlier base, rises the present apsidal shrine 
leaving a walk of about 0°91 m all round. The temple is not associated with any datable 
record but because of its similarity with the other apsidal shrines of the region it may also 
be dated to the early years of the ninth century. 


Tiruvannur: Siva temple 
“(Pl XXI A; figs. 8 and 34) 


The Siva temple at Tiruvannur, in Panniyankara Amsam, near Calicut, in Kozhikode 
Taluk of District Kozhikode, is built on an apsidal plan. Facing the west, the 
temple doubtless has two major phases of construction, as represented by two adhishthanas 
and two sdpdnas. The earlier adhishthdna serves now as the upapitha and its mouldings consist 
of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha with gala-padas, utiara, valabhi and kapota. At the 
time of the first adhishthana, the sopana had two lateral flights of steps meeting at a common 
landing, screened by the hasti-hasta banisters, each carved with purna-kumbha etc. 


Because of its similarity with the two above-mentioned temples, the Tiruvannur 
temple may also be dated to the early ninth century. The god of Tiruvannur is referred to 
in an inscription from the place and it registers a gift of lamp donated during the rule of 
one Rama,! who may be identified with K6-Srivalarama of Indyanur (p. 31). 


4. TEMPLES In MusHIkA COUNTRY 
A. INTRODUCTION 


The Miashikas of north Malabar, with their capital at Kolam, may have been ruling 
at least during this phase under the overlordship of the Chéras. Mention has already been 
made about the patronage that they extended to temple-building within their territory. 
Most of the temples that they built were square on plan, circular temples there constituting 
a negligible number. But it is doubtful if any apsidal temple was built by them in spite of 
the popularity of this architectural form in the neighbouring Alupa country. Nor it is easy 
to establish whether the Mishikas gave birth to any characteristic idiom distinct from that 
of the Chéras. Both the Chéras and the Mishikas built sdndhdra temples, which in the 
latter area are mostly without a projecting mukha-mandapa. Even the namaskara-mandapa 


1Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1895, no, 220. In the epigraph, which was removed to the Collector’s 
house at Calicut, the place is mentioned as Tirumannir. 
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was absent in many cases. Only one distinguishing feature is the predominance of sanctum 
walls with recesses and projections in the Chéra country and its relative paucity in the 
Mishika area. This is generally true of the sama-chaturdsra-vimana, since the circular and 
apsidal temples of Kerala are generally without the hAdrdntara-recesses. Moreover, déva- 
késhtha never occurs in the Mishika country either in its functional or imitative form. 


B. SQuaRE Dravipa-KERata SHRINE 
(i) GENERAL 


Of the square vimanas, only two have yielded inscriptions belonging to the Miashika 
line of rulers: the Chalappurattu-ambalam at Eramam and the Karuvakkavu temple at 
Kannapuram, District Cannanore. Most probably these are ekatala-vimdnas of quite modest 
proportions. On circumstantial evidence, at least two dottala-vimdnas may also be assigned 
to the Mishikas; and quite naturally, many of their older features have become indistinct 
in the passage of time. . 


(ii) DESCRIPTION 
Eramam: Chalappurattu-ambalam 
(Pl. XXIV; figs. 7, 15 and 35) 


The Chalappurattu-ambalam, in Eramam Desam and Eramam Amsam of Taliparamba 
Taluk, District Cannanore, is now in complete ruins. Yet it must be considered as the most 
important site of north Malabar by dint of its. association with the inscription of 
the Mishika king Kandan Karivarmap alias Ramakida-Mivar-Tiruvadi ascribable on 
palaeographical -grounds,.to the-eleventh century. Dated in the regnal year 58-+rIst, it is 
written in the Vatteluttucharacters and records an agreement (samaya-sankéta) entered into 
the premises of Chalapuram temple among the Valafjiyur Nanadéyar and the servants 
(panimakkal) about the remuneration to a temple servant. It also refers to Kadappapalli 
and Rdjéndra-s6] G-samaiya-séndpati.: Thus without any doubt the inscription presupposes 
the existence of the temple. It is further confirmed by the occurrence of a mutilated image 
of Vishnu from the very temple-site: both the image and the inscribed slab are now lying 
there, The standing four-armed image of Vishnu may definitely be attributed a date of 
early tenth century. Undoubtedly, Eramam, at present a remote village, was an important 
place under the rule of the Mishikas; even the place-name Eramam preserves a EOE. 
of the Mishika epithet Irdmagudamiwar. 2 

_- A-closer.examination of the ruins here, overgrown with rank secciavion, shows that 
the temple was built exclusively of laterite blocks. ‘The site today is represented by a plinth 





1Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1929-30, no. 523. 
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of 5 square metre and extant height of 72 cm, a well-preserved balipitha, a wing of the 
nalambalam and a well. Within the outer walls (bdhya-bhittis) runs the inner walls (dntara- 
bhittis) encompassing an area of 2°5 sq.m. Inside the inner square lies a stone pedestal, 
about 72 cm square, of some standing image, now represented by two feet. The mutilated 
Vishnu image, now left near the laterite balipitha, was installed originally on the very 
pedestal. That the entrance was from the east is apparent from the remains of a laterite 
sipana with a hasti-hasta banister, the latter devoid of any ornamentation. 


ERAMAM : CHALAPPURATTU AMBALAM 
DISTRICT CANNANORE 


BALIPITHA 


SCALE OF METRES 
SCALE OF FEET 





Fic. 35 


It is clear from the above that it was a small sdndhdra-vimdana, without a projecting 
mukha-mandapa and-a detached namaskara-mandapa. The adhishthana still preserves 
the mouldings like updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, a kantha with kampas and pattiké.. Mould- 
ings above the kumuda do not show any appreciable recessing. A channelled but faceted 
stone issuing out of the kantha was used as its prandla. Almost identical type of prandla comes 
from the Kannapuram temple and without any doubt, the type represents an early 
stage of development of the ambu-mdrga for letting out the lustral water. 
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Kannapuram: Kuruvakkdva temple 


(Figs. 7, 15 and 36) 


The Kuruvakkava temple at Kannapuram, in Cannanore Taluk, District Cannanore, 
is a small sandhdra-temple, built of laterite. It is a square ékatala-vimana, facing the east, with 
a small namaskdra-mandapa in front. However, the temple is without the mukha-mandapa. 
A flight of four steps flanked by hasti-hasta banisters, all being made of granite, takes one 
to the garbha-griha, graced by two images identified popularly as Lava and Kuia. All round 
the garbha-griha runs the pradakshina-patha. The adhishthana is made of laterite and its mould- 
ings- comprise updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha with kampas and pattika. Along prandla, 
made of granite, comes out of the kantha; it has no well-defined simha-mukha to hold the 
faceted shaft in its mouth but has prominent channel and a lipped gé-mukha. In many 
respects it is similar on plan to the Chalappurattu-ambalam at Eramam. In the circum- 
stances, it may also be dated to the tenth century. 


KANNAPURAM : KURUVAKKAVA TEMPLE 
DISTRICT CANNANORE 


SCALE OF METRES t 


SCALE OF FEET 











Fic. 36 
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It is undeniably a Mishika temple as the inscription from the temple refers to some 
gift of land for offerings and the burning of lamp in the temple of Tirukkannapurattu- 
dévar. Thus, originally it was a Krishna-temple. The inscription also mentions a Mushika 
ruler Udayavanmar alias Ramakuda-mivar.} 


Tricchambaram: Rdjardjésvara temple 
(Pl. XXII B; figs. 7 and 37) 


Tricchambaram at Taliparamba, in Taliparamba Taluk of District Cannanore 
must have once formed part of the dominion of the Mishika kings. It has been identified 


TRICCHAMBARAM : RAJARAJESVARA TEMPLE 
DISTRICT CANNANORE 
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1 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1926, no. 476. 
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with Sambarapura, the suburb of Cheluru of the Miashika-vamsam. According to 
the description of the epic, Valabha, who is said to have succeeded his younger brother 
Jayamani, offered obeisance to the deities in the Siva and Vishnu temples which may 
be identified with the present Rajarajésvara and Krishna temples of the place. 

The Rajarajésvara temple is a large temple-complex with gépuras and three massive 
prakaras. In some period of its history it was possibly enlarged into a structural complex 
with paficha-prakaras. But this enlargement may have taken placesome time in the sixteenth 
century when the tank inside the temple-precinct was excavated. One of the two inscriptions 
from the temple refers to the completion of a tank in Kollam 700 (a.p. 1524). It is written in 
Sanskrit verse, in Malayalam, and contains a reflection on the necessity for performing good 
deeds in this life. The other record mentions the construction of a platform in Kollam 954.1 

It is a temple-complex made of laterite but the balipitha, a very imposing structure, 
is made of granite. The emphasis on balipitha and the latter’s transformation into an archi- 
tectural entity seem to have taken place during the ascendancy of the Imperial Chdlas. 
It is quite likely that a major renovation might have been undertaken soon after 
the conquest by Rajéndra Chéla, for the name RajarajéSvara itself is reminiscent of the 
Chdla association of this temple-complex. Quite likely, the main shrine and the nalambalam 
had undergone major repairs in this phase. Apart from the main Siva shrine in the centre 
there are two subsidiary shrines meant for the Dakshinamirti and Rajarajésvari in the 
form of niches brought about by utilizing the space of the ambulatory and the openings 
in the outer walls. Now, here are also two ambulatories around the square sanctum—an 
architectural scheme common in the Middle phase. The middle walls have also four 
openings corresponding to the openings of the outermost walls. These changes in the interior 
may have been carried out in the eleventh century when the Mishika prince Valabha 
ordered for its repairs at the request of the local Brahmayas. Before this time, as the Mashika- 
vamsa tells us, the temple was.in a dilapidated state. 

The temple, square on plan, during the Early phase consisted of a dvitala sandhara- 
shrine with four openings on all the four sides. The adhishthana consists of updana, jagati, 
octagonal kumuda, a high kantha, with gala-padas in between the kampas. These gala-padas 
were designed to be the lowermost parts of the kudya-stambhas and pafjara-koshthas but later 
remodelling has broken this harmony with the padas of the védika. In conformity with 
the early tradition, the temple is without a mukha-mandapa.* 


Tricchambaram: Krishna temple 
(Pl. XXV; fig. 38) 
Compared to the Rajarajésvara temple, the Krishna temple in the neighbourhood, 


preserves much of its pristine form though the stucco decorations seem highly deceptive. 


1 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1926, nos. 472-73 
2H Sarkar, ‘The Calappurattu-ambalam at Eramam:a ruined temple of the Mushikas of the North 
Malabar,’ Journal of Kerala Studies, 1, pp. 173-75. 
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It is a dvitala sandha@ra-vimana, comprising the square garbha-griha and a later mukha- 
mandapa; a namaskara-mandapa stands in front of the temple. 

The temple, but for the granite adhishthana, is built of laterite blocks. At one stage 
all the walls were painted with murals traces of which are still to be seen. Significantly, 
the recesses and projections of the wall come down only to the kumuda level; for that matter, 
kumuda has the maximum projection, compared to that of the other mouldings, 
which consist of updna, jagati, exceptionally short and flattish vyitta-kumuda, kantha with 
dentils and the paftika. A channelled stone, evidently an early type of prandla, comes out 
of the kantha. Above the adhishthdna rises the védikd. 

Walls are divided into five bays including the ghana-dodras with makara-térana above, 
each projecting bay containing a tirana with sald-sikhara. The latter is enclosed on either 
side by brahmakania kudya-stambhas carrying cross-corbels of the taranga-type with a median 
band. Grilled windows, again enclosed by ¢dranas with Sdld-sikhara, are in the hdrantaras. 
Two mouldings representing utiara and vdjana below the bhita-valabhi run almost to the 
same height as that of the potckd. Interestingly, the harisa-valabhi never found favour in the 
Mishika country despite its proximity to TuJunadu where, due to the influence of 
the Ganga tradition, the hamsa-valabhi has the exclusive vogue. Over the valabhi of the 
Krishna temple, runs the kapota decorated with ndsikds enclosing human face. The dlinga 
above the kapéta has a row of vydlas. Further, the haras of the two talas are encircled by 
wooden bracket figures, undoubtedly a later embellishment. 

Inside the sanctum is enshrined a standing image of Vishnu; a circumambulatory 
path runs round the garbha-griha. The narrower mukha-mandapa, standing on four columns, 
appears to be a later addition as the exterior walls are devoid of any decorative element; 
even the adhishthana mouldings are not identical. Above the hdara of the mukha-mandapa, 
comes the copper roof which projects out like a Suka-ndsd. 

Stylistically, the temple may be dated to the ninth century; perhaps it is, more or 
less, contemporaneous with the Rajarajésvara temple close by. The Miashika king Valabha 
possibly offered obeisance to this very temple, which was then more famous than the Siva 
shrine mentioned earlier. 


CG. Circutar DrAviDa-KERALA SHRINE 
(i) GENERAL 


Rarely have we come across any circular shrine in District Cannanore or further 
beyond, in the Alupa country. Quite likely, this type of ground-plan did not, for some 
reason or the other, find any favour with the Mishikas of north Malabar. Yet, it is surpris- 
ing that one of the earliest known temples from the area is circular on plan, and also presents 
several architectural peculiarities. One of the earliest sculptures from this area is from the 
same circular shrine, the Narayankannir temple, situated at Ramantali. , 
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RAMANTALI: NARAYANKANNUR TEMPLE 
DISTRICT CANNANORE 
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(ii) DESCRIPTION — 
Ramantali; Narayatkannir temple 


(Pls. XXII A and XXIII; figs. 7, 17 and 39) 


Ramantali, in Taliparamba Taluk, District Cannanore is a small island at the foot 
of the Mount D’Eh. The Narayankanniir temple is also located in picturesque surroundings 
overlooking the sea on the one side and the Mount D’Eli on the other. Close to the temple- 
site, is to be seen some underground excavations in the red laterite deposit. 

In the inscription, the god of the temple is called Narasinga-Vinnagar-Dévar, thereby 
indicating its original Vaishnava character. It.is worth-noting that several Vaishnava 
shrines received the patronage from the Mishika kings. The two inscriptions that come from 
the temple-site do not, however, furnish any name of king or dynasty. But circumstantial 
evidence clearly suggests its location in the Mishika country whose most important hill- 
feature was the Mashika-parvata or Mount D’Eli. Before coming to the actual description 
of the temple let us examine the inscriptions, the earliest of which dates back to a.p. 928.1 
Of course, both the epigraphs are dated in the Kali era,’ a usage quite commonly followed 
in Kerala. 

The inscription which is dated to a.p. 928 refers the god as Narasinga-Vinnagar- 
Dévar. Written in archaic Vatteluttu characters, it bears the date Kali 4029 expressed by the 
chronogram. The other Vatteluttu inscription is dated in Kali day 1523929, also expressed 
by the chronogram, gives the date a.p. 1132, when some images were consecrated in the 
temple. This inscription is engraved on the kumuda of the adhishthana, while the other one is 
written on a slab planted near the shrine. The evidence of both these inscriptions shows 
that the temple was very much in use during the tenth to the twelfth century. 


According to the older record, Mundan Korradai of Manattunai bought from 
Nambiyar Vikkirama-Rama a field called Ayini in Kaviyalppuram and gifted it to the 
god Narasinga-Vinnagar-Dévar for maintaining a perpetual lamp and for providing 
offerings. It is noteworthy that the trading corporation called manigramatiur of Tlango 
ppattinam was in charge of the endowment. Thus the inscription presupposes the existence 
of the temple which might have come up some time before a.p. 928. 

It is a circular shrine of only one storey and faces the west. Walls are made of laterite 
blocks, while the adhishthana, sopana and the door-frame are of granite. The adhishthana 
consists of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha having dentils in between the kampas and 
pattika. Above the adhishthana, runs the védika, followed by the bztt, now completely lime- 
plastered. It is a sarvatobhadra type of shrine in that it is pierced on each of the four cardi- 
nal directions by a doorway. Association of a flight of four steps marks the main entrance 


1Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1926, nos. 474-75. 
2The initial date of the era of Kali-yuga is B.c. 3102. 
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which is from the west; it is edged on either side by uncarved hasti-hasta banister. In 
conformity with the universal practice here, the friezes of the phalakas issue out of the 
stmha-mukha. a ait 

Besides the doorways, the wall is relieved by simple téranas with makara-arches and 
brahmakanta kudya-stambhas rising from above the védikd. Unfortunately, the gala-pddas 
of the védika do not conform to the alignments of these reliefs. The only prominent member 
of its prastara is the kapéta, its valabhi showing no decorative motif. Above the prastara comes 
the conical tiled roof, pinnacled by a stipi. . 

The temple has an interesting ground-plan in that the bahya-bhittz encloses the dntara- 
bhitti, which is circular outside but square internally. Naturally, the space between the two 
bhittis serves as the pradakshind-patha, and it is this that imparts the sdndhara character to this 
circular shrine. It is evident from the section that the dntara-bhitti rises like a cubical tower 
and does not end in any stkhara. The garbha-griha, without an image, has its own sdépana; 
it has also a mild projection in front. There exists an outlet to the north-eastern corner of 
the garbha-griha, and it must have been connected with the ndla through an underground 
drain. In front of the circular shrine is the laterite base of the namaskdara-mandapa but it 
is not known if both the units are contemporaneous. 

The temple has a small sub-shrine, square on plan. Built entirely of laterite, it 
is a nirandhara temple enshrining a standing image of Balakrishna. Its adhishthana consists 
of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha with kampas and pattika. Walls are devoid of any 
decorative features except the ghana-dvdras. Its banisters, like the adhishthana, are also of 
laterite. The prandla, in the form of a channelled stone, is the only granite part of this small 
shrine; the prandla rests on the kumuda and appears to be of the early variety. All round 
the complex can be seen traces of laterite base of the nalambalam. 

Inside the temple-complex is kept a loose sculpture of a seated figure of Sasta. 
The unsheltered image may be dated stylistically to the eighth century and perhaps 
antedate any of the extant monuments there. It is of fine workmanship in hard granite. 
The broken sculpture of Balakrishna, also of granite, may be ascribed to the thirteenth 
century. 
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S. no. 


1 


HOV oO 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


Locality 


2 


Kaviyur 
Ramantali 


Pazhur 
Tirkakara 
Udayamperur 
Uliyannur 


Tirunandikara 
Idamalaiyanpogai 


Ettumanur 
Perunnayil 


Koduvalli 


Manjeri 


Perintalmanna 
Pulpatta 


Netirimangalam 
Palliyurkavu 
(Vadakkancheri) 
Perumkurussi 
Polpulli 
Tirunillai 
Tiruvalattur 
Tiruvalattur 
Tirwvarai 


Chittumala 
(Eastern Kallada) 
Punalur 


Tasie II 


Circular temples in Kerala 


Name of temple 


3 


District Alleppey 
Mahadéva temple 

District Cannanore 
Narayankannur temple 

District Ernakulam 
Peruntirukkéyil 
Vamana Maha-Vishnu temple 
Peruntirukk6yil 
Mahadéva temple 


District Kanyakumari, Tamil Nadu 


Nandifvara temple 
District Idikki 

Ruined Siva temple 
District Kottayam 

Mahadéva temple 


Tirukkannapuram Vishnu temple 


District Kozhikode 
Subrahmanya temple 

District Malappuram 
Bhagavati temple or 
Kunnath-ambalam 
Siva temple 
Siva temple 

District Palghat 
Krishna temple 
Siva temple 


Siva temple 
Siva temple 
Siva temple 
Irandumirti Amman temple I 
Irandumirti Amman temple II 
Vishnu temple 

District Quilon 
Bhagavati temple 


Trik6tésvara Mahadéva temple 
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Diameter in 


feet 
a 


35°63’ 


24°88’ 


42-63’ 


47-43’ — 


55°75" 
37-75! 


32:88" 


23-04’ 


53-43" 


25°54’ 


24°38" 


24-79’ 


20°54’ 
38°00’ 


15-00’ 
13-5’ 


11-83’ 
13-04’ 
23°88’ 
38°17’ 

9-71’ 
14-38’ 


35°88’ 


21-00’ 


metre 
5 


10°86 m 


- 7-58 m 


12:99 m 
14-45 m 
16:99 m 
11:51 m 


10°02 m 


7:02 m 


16-28 m 


7°79 m 


7°43 m 


7°56 m 


62-6 m 
11-58 m 


457m 
411m 


3-61 m 
3°98 m 
7:28 m 
11-63 m 
2-96 m 
4-38 m 


10°93 m 


6°40 m 


Remarks 


6 


square internally 
square internally 


square internally 
square internally 


square internally - 
square internally 


square internally 


square internally 


square internally 
square internally 


square internally 
square internally 
square internally 


square internally 








1 2 3 
~ District Trichur 
25. Avattathur ’ Siva temple 
26.  Peruvanam Irattayappan Siva temple 
27. ‘Trichur Sankaranarayana temple 
in the Vadakkunnatha 
: > temple-complex 
28. Trichur Vadakkunnatha 
29. Triprayar _ Rama temple 7 
30.  Venganellur Tiruvembilappan temple 
District Trivandrum — 
31. Manambur Subrahmanya temple 
32.  Navaikulam _ Sankaranarayana temple > 
33. Nemam “~ + Niramankara temple 
34. Parappankod -° ~—~-—~*Vishnu temple 
35.  Perumpaladur Vishnu temple - .~ 
(Naranathukavu) 
36. Tiruvallam Mahadéva temple 
37.‘ Tiruvallam _ ., Paragurama temple 
38. Valaya-Udaya- © Valayaudayésvaram temple — 
dichchapuram fo 
39. Valiasalai Mahadéva temple 
40. . Varkkalla - Janardana temple 
41. Vellallur Siva temple 
42. 


Vellanad 
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_ Subrahmanya temple . 
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48-00’ 
47-00’ 


24:17’ - 


47-75’ 
49:5’ 


38-25' 


~ 27-67 


47-93! 
25-75’ 


~ 22-08’ 
~ 11-25" 


19-04’ 


12°83’ 


ic ae 


48-25" - 
24-08’ - 


26:96" 


27-63' 


14-63 m 


7:37 m 
14:55 m 


15:09 m 


11:66 m 


8:43 m 
14-61 m 


785m ~ 


' 6:73 m 
3°43 m 


5:80 m 


_ 391m 


6:53 m 


14-71 m 
7:34 m 
8-22 m 


_ 842m 





square internally 


Be een 


square internally 
square internally 


square internally 


square internally. 
square internally 


square internally 


square internally 
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Taste III 


Apsidal temples in Kerala 


Name of temple 


S. no. Locality 
_. longer axis shorter axis 
feet metre feet metre 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
. District Cannanore. 5 7 
1. Aduru | Mahalingésvara temple 74:58’ 22°73m 45°43” 13°84 m 
2. Mangalapadi Sadafiva temple 46°75’ = 14-25 m 32-75’ 9°98 m 
3. Payyannur Subrahmanya temple 51:17" 15-60 m 38°5’ 11-73 m 
| District Ernakulam | 
4, Chennamangalam Kunnatali (Siva) temple 9-67’ 2°95 m 9°71? 2°96 m 
District Kottayam 
5.  Kizhavellur Vamana temple 48-5’ 14°78m 32:5’ 9°91 m 
District Kozhikode 
6.  Tiruvannur Siva temple 26°25’ 8-00 m 19°75’ 6°02 m 
District Malappuram 
7. Karikkad Sasta temple 23°08’ 7-04 m 14-43? 4:39 m 
8. Trikkandiyur Siva temple 29-00’ 8:84 m 17-00’ 5:18 m 
9. Trikkandiyur Minor shrine 12°00’ 3°66 m 8-00’ 2°44 m 
10. Triprangod Kalasamharamirti temple 26°75’ 8-15 m 19°75’ 6°02 m 
11. Triprangod Sasta temple 11:00. = 3-35. m 7-25 2:21 m 
District Trichur 
12. Nedumpura Siva temple 48:17’ 14:68 m 33°38. 10°17 m 
13. Nettisheri _ Sasta temple . . 
14, Panjal Ayyappankavu temple 14°17’ 4-32 m 9°93? 3°02 m 
15. Trichur Sasta temple 15-83’ 4°83 m 11°33? 3°45 m 
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CHAPTER VI 
MIDDLE PHASE 


1. INTRODUCTION 


From early times different regions of Kerala were bound by various cultural and social 
ties. As the time passed, these bonds became more closer, specially with the expansion 
of the Chéra power during the tenth century. In the absence of a firm political barrier, the 
architecture also lost whatever little regional identity it had. Soon the temple-architecture 
assumed, by and large, a unified pattern, governed more by scriptural prescriptions and 
Brahmanical injunctions than by dynastic propensities. 


At the same time, it was this phase which marked the beginning of a distinctive 
Kerala style, assimilating in its broad matrix several trends and architectural innovations. 
As pointed out earlier, Kerala’s characteristic sdndhdra-vimdna is a harmonious blend of. 
the Dravida with the Dravida-K érala style. It is a development that may easily be acclai- 
med as Kerala’s definite contribution to the history of south Indian architecture. No less 
significant is the spectacular growth of circular shrines and the architecture of apsidal 
temples in south India. Indeed no other region in Indian subcontinent, except Kerala, 
witnessed the evolution and climax of these two temple-types. 


Undeniably, it was a period of great proliferation of temples, coupled with a new 
wave of restoration of older ones. It is not easy, therefore, to select representative types 
out of a vast array of surviving examples. A notable phenomenon of Kerala’s architecture 
is the continuity of a temple-site, and sometimes even the temple-form, despite successive 
repairs and reconstruction. It makes the chronological assessment of architectural develop- 
ment all the more arduous. 


The Middle phase extends over a period from c.a.p. 1001-1300. Both the terminal 
dates are rather tentative though conciding roughly with the period of ChéJa expansion 
in or military encounters with Kerala. Some semblance of political unity might have 
been forged to repulse the Chéla onslaught but with the cessation of hostilities, Kerala 
must have completely relapsed once again in the vortex of mutual rivalry, leading 
to balkanization. To some extent, south Kerala maintained political stability under the 
Vénadu rulers who participated actively in temple-building. 


The temple-architecture of the period shows marked influence of the Chdla tradition, 
specially in the domains of art and minor architectural motifs. Any contact, as is well- 
known, proves to be a two-way traffic, and the Chélas too adopted certain trends of Kerala’s 
temple-architecture. For instance, the concept of sarvatébhadra temple, introduced in the 
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architectural scheme of the Great Temple at Thanjavur, seems to have been largely inspired 
by the contemporary examples of the west coast. The Ché]a monarchs, specially Rajéndra 
Ch6la must have patronized the cause of Brahmanism, and offered gifts and lands to various 
temples. His inscriptions, as stated before, come from Valiasalai, and Munjira (above, 
p- 134); the temple of Parthivapuram might not have been denied of his munificence. That 
Rajaraja also raised new temples in that region is evident from the inscription of the eighth 
regnal year from the temple at Darisanamkopu, District Kanyakumari.! The inscription 
refers to the destruction of the vessels at Kandalir. Strangely, reference to this 
Salat continues to occur till the twelfth century, since it is alluded to in an inscription of 
Parantaka-Pandya, a subordinate of Vikrama-Chodla (1118-38).* 


It is evident that despite the resistence the Chéla army received from the Salais, 
no Chola king ever tried to demolish this unique institution. There are definite proofs to 
show that one of them was renamed after some Ch6la monarch. Thus a Sdlai, referred to 
in an inscription of Rajadhiraja I went by the name Srivallavapperufichdlai or Rajaraya- 
pperunchalai, situated in Kalikkudi, in Purattaya-nadu, a part of Kanyakumari;* without 
any doubt it came to be known as Rajarajapperufichalai after Rajaraja I (985-1015) 
after his conquest of the region. This is an unmistakable evidence of the continuity of 
the salats even during the period of the Chéla supremacy. 


To return to the main theme. As it is not possible to adapt any dynastic nomenclature, 
the examples to be described hereunder, are classified as per the major ground-plans, e.g., 
square, circular and apsidal. The exclusion of oblong shrines from the list need not be 
construed as its total absence, for the earlier temples, built on such ground-plan, must 
have survived even in this phase. As champions of Brahmanical religion, the Vénadu rulers 
were responsible for construction and renovation of many temples within their kingdom. 
For example, Kédai-Kéralavarmay (1125-1155) rebuilt the Padmanabhasvami temple at 
Trivandrum, which is oblong on plan. This as well as the temple at Suchindram received 
special attention from various Vénadu rulers. Incidentally, quite a number of epigraphs 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries throw light on the special rules framed for the 
temple-management. All this, in turn, betrays the complexities that the institutions of 
temples faced during the time. 


A few distributional factors that are obvious to any critical observer may be outlined 
here. First, there is a clear paucity of circular shrines in north Malabar and correspondingly 
its predominance in south and-central Kerala. Second, the number of square temples in 
the southern part must have dwindled down to a few examples. But in the absence of 
definite statistics these may be taken as mere propositions. 


1Travancore Archaeological Series, I, p. 238. 
2Ibid., p. 19. 
8 Travancore Archaeological Series, 1, pp. 168-69. 
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2. SQUARE SHRINE 
A. DrAvipa 
_ (i) Senenan 


There are some places in Kerala with a small shrine of the Dravida Order. 
as a subsidiary shrine or as an independent unit. To cite an instance, the Parasuraméévara. 
temple-complex at Tiruvallam, near Trivandrum, contains, among others, three shrines 
built in Dravida style: these are the shrines meant for Parasurama, Brahma and Matsya- 
miurti. Though the epigraphical evidence provides the middle of the twelfth century as 
the date of the establishment, architecturally the present structures have to be dated to the 
late seventeenth century (below, pp. 253-54). As the temple-complex has been described 
in detail in the next chapter, suffice it here to say that the temple of ParaSurdma is an 
ékatala Dravida-vimdna on a circular plan, while the Brahma temple is square from base to 
the stkhara. The adhishthana of the Paragurama temple, consisting of updna, short jagati, 
octagonal kumuda and kantha with gala-pddas in between the kampas, is’an early example 
dated to the middle of the twelfth century. It is worth-noting that a few circular shrines 
in Dravida style were also built, evidently influenced by the circular temples of the 
indigenous tradition. 


A few square shrines—the Krishna temple in the Parthivapuram complex and a 
sub-shrine of the same name in the Mahadéva temple-complexat Valiasalai—may be placed 
- in the eleventh century. Brief descriptions of both the shrines have been given earlier. The 
former is square from base to top, whereas the latter carries an octagonal grivd and Sikhara 
on a square plan. It appears that many small Dravida shrines sprang up in south*Kerala 
in the wake of its intimate contact with the Ché]a empire, which had by then engulfed the 
entire Pandimandalam. These small shrines in outward appearance look like,Chola 
temples, but a closer examination will reveal that stylistically these are nearer to the Pandya 
tradition in that none of the temples show functional déva-késhtha, an inalienable feature 
of the Chola temples even in the examples which came up during the time of 
Rajadhiraja IT] or Kuldttunga ITI. 


Before we close this section a word must be said about the so-called hall- temple of 
Kramrisch.t The Guhanathasvami temple at Kanyakumari has been included by her in 
the category of hall-temples on the authority of the Samarangana-siitra-dhara of Bhdja (1018- 
1060). Whatever may be the description in the text, the Guhanathasvami temple does not 
differ from the general type of south Indian temples. Its sanctum is bigger than the pillared 
ardha-mandapa while the mahd-mandapa is decidedly a later addition. Similarly, the portico 
in front was also added subsequently. The temple, facing the east, is built of granite, and 
at present, without a superstructure. A small domical formation on top may indicate the 
existence of a superstructure, either of brick or stone, in the original arrangement. On plan 


1Kramrisch, Cousins and Poduval (1970), op. cit., p. 16. 
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itself it has not even remote similarity with the true hall-temple like the Lad Khan at 
Aihole. Nevertheless, it is yet another instance of Chéla architecture, the earliest 
inscription from the temple being that of Rajéndra-Chola dated in his 31st regnal year.” 


(ii) DESCRIPTION 


Chalapuram: Kattilmédam 
(Pl. XXVI; figs. 10 and 40) 


Situated right on the Ponnani-Palghat Road, about 5 km to the east of . Kuttanad, 
this deserted all-stone temple, near Chalapuram, in Ottapalam Taluk, of District Palghat, 
is known popularly as Kattil-maddam. A very look at this granite edifice will recall the 
tradition of alpa-vimana of the early Pandya or ChOdla times, but in the absence of any ins- 
cription or icon it is not easy to arrive at its actual date. It consists of a square garbha-grtha 
and an integrated ardha-mandapa projecting out of the former. As it has an octagonal grivd 
and sikhara it may easily be called, following the widely-used ternary classification, as 
Dravida-vimana. It is a mirandhéra temple without any ambulatory. 


The temple has all the six parts characteristic of the shadanga-vimana: adhishthdna, 
bhitti, prastara, grivd, sikhara and stipi, the last-mentioned member being now missing. Its 
adhishthana consists of updna, jagati, flattish vritta-kumuda, kantha, with dentils, and pattika. 
Evidently the adhishthana is typical of the Kerala style of temples. All the mouldings above 
the kumuda are highly recessed, thereby providing greater horizontality between the kumuda 
and the kapéta. The adhishthana is followed by the védika showing schematically a railed 
enclosure. 


Above the védi rises the bhitti having an entrance from the east. The other three walls 
have each a ghana-dvdra in the centre, and it starts from above the pattikd.-On the other . 
hand, védikd serves as the base of the kudya-stambhas and térana-arches. Decorations on the 
walls are marked by simplicity and restraint yet they exude a sense of assuredness. Each 
of the walls has two corner pilasters, besides two more flanking the ghana-dvadras. In between 
the two pilasters or kudya-stambhas are makara-tiranas; even the ghana-dvdras have makara- 
téranas above them. The concept of ghana-dvdras and makara-arches without proper d.va- 
koshthas is common in Kerala but rare in the Chéla tradition. In the Pandya tradition, 
sham niches, instead of actual késh thas, have a wide vogue; hence, the Kerala tradition may 
be considered nearer to that of the Pandimandalam. There are no columns in the temple 


but the pilaster-shafts are well-proportioned and have a tetragonal section ; potikas are 
of the bevelled type. 


The prastara has a well-defined uittara, rather inconspicuous vdjana, valabhi with 
bhita-mald, and kapota with kagus enclosing human faces. Two other mouldings of the 
entablature—alinga and antari—are represented by a recessed blocking course showing the 


1Travancore Archaeological Series, I, p. 118. 
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representation of dentils or beam-ends, a place meant for siszha-mdla in the Tami] country. 
Significantly, the kantha, which should have a frieze of simha-mala, also contains identical 
decorations in the form of /upd-ends. Nevertheless, such decoration is nearer to the timber- 
work, thereby giving an impression of archaic construction. In Kerala temples, simha-mala 
marking the ends of the cross-joints in original timber-work is noticed in the adhishthana, 
but rare in the decoration of the prastara. The Dravida vimana at Ullal, in South Kanara, 
has a row of simha-mala on the prastara, while the kantha bears dentils in between the kampas. 
The latter mode of decoration of base seems to have originated in some centres in the north. 
Furthermore, the dentils in the prastara can be seen in the Eastern Chalukyan temples at 
Bikkavolu and in the Santara temples of Humacha, in District Shimoga. 


Above the prastara rises the octagonal grivd with ribbed decoration, followed by 
octagonal sikhara. Each facet of the octagonal stkhara shows a ndsika, encircling a human 
face. Both the grivd and the sikhara are made of one solid stone placed over a corbelled arch. 


The temple, no doubt, has the form characteristic of the early style; even morpholo- 
gically, it partakes of the Chédla and the Pandya features. But the decorative elements and 
the adhishthana-type are typical of the Kerala tradition. And it has to be agreed that it is 
an example of nice blending of the two styles, which might have taken place in the wake 
of the Chéla-Chéra conflict in the eleventh century. 


It is not known whether the temple was dedicated to Siva or ‘Vishnu or to some other 
deity. No inscription comes from the site. 


B. Dravipa-KERALA 
(i) GENERAL 


Broad characteristics of the Dravida-K érala style of temples, assignable to this phase, 
have already been enumerated (above, p. 71). So far as the plan is concerned, its develop- 
ment took place completely independent of the pure Dravida tradition. All the Dravida 
temples that grew in the trail of Chéla contact were nirandhara temples but this trend failed 
to influence the indigenous tradition, in which the provision for circumambulation was 
increased to at least four—two inside the sanctum, one around the Sri-kévil and the 
other around ndlambalam. However, some smaller temples of ntrandhara class sprang up as 
subsidiary shrines in big temple-complexes. Of such shrines, mention may be made of the 
Gévardhana shrine in the Krishna temple-complex at Tirukkulasekharapuram. A brief 
description of the shrine has already beer given, but what is relevant to the present 
context ‘is the fact that its adhishthdna, and hasti-hasta banisters, the latter sculptured with 
dancing figures, belong to the Middle phase. The mouldings of the adhishthana consist of 
updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with simha-mala and pattika. 

The miniature Dravida shrine that remains hidden ‘inside the sanctum has, in most 
of the cases, octagonal grivd and sikhara. There is every possibility of this type of vimana 
gaining popularity in this phase because of the close association of, sometimes amounting 
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to the virtual occupation of territories, by the Ch6]a monarchs. Such shrines, barring a 
few, are square on plan, and in case they are circular, the interior plan becomes square. 
We need not, however, dwell on this aspect any more, for all this will be underlined once 
again while describing the individual example. 


(ii) DESCRIPTION 
Peruvanam: Madattilappan shrine 


(Pls. XXVILA, XXVIII and LXXIV; figs. 10 and 12) 


The Madattilappan shrine in the Siva temple-complex, of Peruvanam, at Cherpu 
village, in Trichur Taluk of District Trichur, is one of the most outstanding temples of 
Kerala. It is a tritala-vimana built on a high podium like the madakkévil of the Tami] country. 
Facing the west, the temple has to be approached by a long flight of steps. At first two 
lateral flights of nine steps meet at a common landing from where ascends another flight 
of fifteen steps. Let it be mentioned here that this is the most impressive of the two shrines 
that constitute the complex; the other shrine—the Irattayappan temple—is circular on 
plan having openings on the east, the west and the south. 


The Madattilappan temple is perhaps the first tritala-vimdna of the Chéra country, 
and curiously, even after its construction the type failed to attain popularity. It rises 
to a total height of 70 ft 3 in (21:41 m) surmounted by octagonal grivd and Sikhara, the 
latter having a ndstka on each side; both the first and the second talas have in front suka-ndsa 
projections. This type of sikhara, common in the case of miniature Dravida-vimana housed 
inside, is rare for the temple proper, since the square shrine in Kerala, carry in the vast 
majority of the cases, a square sikhara. Naturally, it has to be taken as a unique structural 
conception of the architects of medieval Kerala. 


Axially, the plan of the first tala consists of a square shrine integrated with a narrow 
pillared mukha-mandapa in front. There runs a pradakshind-patha around the square garbha- 
griha with linga inside. The garbha-griha, which is circular inside, is a miniature Dravida- 
shrine having a domical fikhara built on horizontal arches. A small oblong space in front 
of the circular garbha-griha, resembling a Dravida shrine, may be taken as its antarala. Above 
the first storey, rise in succession the dvitala and tritala parts of the vimana, both exhibiting 
functional character, as each of them has an opening on the west. But for the octagonal 
Sikhara with copper roofing, all the roofs are made of tiles; needless to say, in the upper falas, 
wood has been used profusely. 


The temple stands on a granite adhishthana consisting of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, 
kantha, kampa, kantha and pattika. It is followed by védi, above which is built the bAztt, in 
laterite blocks, now heavily plastered. The Adrantara recesses of the bhitti descend down 
to the adhishthana, while wall-decorations include ghana-dvaras in the centre, kudya-stambhas 
and false niches with pafijaras. Pilasters are tetragonal in the lower half and octagonal in 
the upper; potikds that they carry are of the bevelled type, with projecting tenon. Here 
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the divisions of the wall are rather peculiar in that it has at least seven recesses, with corres- 
pondingly eight projections. On the other hand, the prastara displays five divisions, each 
segment having a kudya-stambha on a minor projection on either side of the ndsika-pafjara. 
The hdrantara recesses have, however, Sald-pafjara. All this elaboration bespeaks of the 
complexities attained in the sphere of wall-decorations in the Middle phase. Each tala 
has hdra consisting of kitas, falas and pafijaras. 

It is note-worthy that the Madattilappan temple is also not fronted by a namaskdra- 
mandapa, a fact that goes to prove that even in the Middle phase the provision of placing a 
detached mandapa was not an essential feature of Kerala’s temple-architecture. To cite 
yet another instance, the Dakshinamirti temple at Edappal is also without it.. Though 
no drawing could be prepared of this temple, a few observations on its architecture are 
worth-recording here. 


Edappal: Sukapuram Dakshindmirti temple 
(Pl. XXX A) 


The Sukapuram Dakshinamirti temple at Edappal, in Ponnani Taluk, District 
Malappuram, is a square dvitala-vimana. It has a square sikhara with copper sheets affixed 
to the timber roof by means of nails. Facing the east, the temple consists of a square sanctum 
and a narrower mukha-mandapa, the roof over the mukha-mandapa serving as the Ssuka-ndsa 
of the temple. Being a sdndhdra-prasdda it has an ambulatory around the square garbha- 
griha, which is the usual miniature Dravida vimana. 

The granite adhishthdna, with padma-paduka below, consists of updana, short jagati, vyitta- 
kumuda, kantha with dentils and pattikad. Above the adhishthana rises the védikéd with only 
padas. Walls are divided into five bays by means of hdrdntara-recesses. Two corner pilasters 
carry cross-corbels showing incipient pushpa-potikas. Two such kudya-stambhas flank the 
ghana-dvaras, overtopped by simple arches in the central bay. The Adrdntaras have shallow 
niches with sala-sikharas while the projected parts are embellished with tall sala-pafjaras. 
Karnas have vritta-sphutita, flanked on either side by kugya-stambhas. It has a defined prastara 
showing uttara, vdjana, valabhi, having the representations of lupds, and kapota decorated 
with plain kidus. Above the kapéta, rises the parapet with hdra decorations. Similar decora- 
tions are to be seen also on the grivd, carrying a pyramidal roof with stapi on top. 

The temple is associated with at least four inscriptions' but none of them provides 
any date. But on stylistic considerations it may be dated to the second half of the thirteenth 

century. 


Maniyur: Subrahmanya temple 
(Pls. XXX B, XXXI, XXXII A and LXXV; figs. 10, 13 and 15) 


Situated at Maniyur, about 3°22 kms to the north-west of Munderi matham, in Tali- 
paramba Taluk, District Cannanore, the Subrahmanya temple is an example of duitala 


1 Annual Report on Epigraphy 1895, nos. 208-211. 
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vimana built on a square plan. It faces the east and is built, like most of the temples in north 

Malabar, entirely of laterite. Axially, it consists of a square sandha@ra-shrine, connected with 
a later mukha-mandapa of smaller dimensions, and a detached namaskéra-mandapa, all being 
enclosed by a ndlambalam. The shrine houses a square garbha-griha in the centre having 
its own flight of steps. With a circular domical top, which is covered by a lotus-design in 
stucco, the garbha-griha, with three ghana-dvaras, stands on its own adhishthana consisting of 
upana, jagati , vritta-kumuda, kantha, kampa, kantha, jagati and pajtika. It is thus a small 
Dravida-vimdna of the alpa-vimana class. There are two pradakshina-pathas around this minia- 
ture vimana, both: the walls being pierced by four openings. The occurrence of four 
opening in this sandhara temple imparts a sarvatébhadra character to it. It was provided later 
with a four-pillared mukha-mandapa, also with four openings, as one sees in the Kilatali 
Siva temple or the Lakshminarayana temple at Panniyur. The pillars are arranged into a 
square instead of forming a nave and aisles. A sdpana, with hasti-hasta banisters, takes one 
to the mukha-mandapa; phalakas of the flight of steps bear torana-motifs in the form of arches 
enclosing a figure of Gajalakshmi. ite :< 


Wall-decorations, which are without any recession or return, display many early | 
and interesting features. The adhishthana, also of laterite, of the temple proper consists of 
updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with dentils and pattika. Its védika has pddas without any 
floral designs. In some later period, the kantha was embellished with granite simha-mala, 
some traces of which are still extant. The ndla in the form of a fluted shaft has an open 
ambu-mdarga with a lipped end or gi-mukha. Apart from the doors, the walls are relieved with 
pilasters and kapdta-paftjaras. Some of the niches exhibit beautiful wood-work meant to 
be used as jalakas. Walls of the mukha-mandapa, which hides the front-wall of the shrine, 
have also jali-windows and kudya-stambhas but the former is crowned by makara-torana 
instead of Sala-sikhara. 


Of the components of the prastara, three mouldings—vdjana, bhita-valabhi, covered 
with stucco, and kapéta decorated with kiidus—are clearly defined. Above the prastara, is 
the first roof, made of tiles; the pyramidal second roof has also tiles with a stipi 
as the crowning member. The square grivd bears stylized Aara-decoration. Both the storeys 
were originally surrounded by wooden bracket figures, of which gaja-vyalas are conspicuous 
by their presence. The mukha-mandapa has only one storey, and on either side of its main 
eastern entrance is a dvéra-pala, made of granite. These two-armed dvdra-palas are 
considerably late in date and are carved out of granite in characteristic Kerala idiom. They 
stand, as it were, on the coil of a hooded cobra, and one of the legs that winds round the 
mace rests on its spread-out hood. 


It has been stated earlier that the kantha and vedika do not have any floral design, 
an ornamental motif that made its emergence in this phase itself. On the contrary, the 
granite door-sills have floral designs alternating with pdadas or rail-pattern. Perhaps these 
are remnants of the first renovation when the kantha was provided with simha-mdla in 
granite. In all probability, this renovation took place within a century or so of its first 
coming into existence, because temples like the Vadakkunnatha of Trichur and the Rama 
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temple at Triprayar have made use of the floral design as a decorative element of the 
kantha in the eleventh century itself. | 

Stylistically, the temple may be dated to the eleventh, and the first renovation to the 
twelfth century. There is an undated Vatteluttu inscription in front of the temple which 
may be dated palaeographically to the twelfth century. It registers an argeement made by 
the poduval and ir of Maniyir-Pilarar;* the inscription presupposes the existence of the 
establishment. Furthermore, as will be shown below, its architectural features are com- 
parable to the K6davalam Vishnu temple at Pullur, associated with an inscription of a 
Chéra king Bhaskara Ravivarman III (1035-1090). The occurrence of a Sast& image in 
the compound of the temple may also be dated stylistically to the twelfth century (above, 
p. 111). But the standing image of Subrahmanya and its small bronze eountempart 
enshrined in the garbha-griha, may be dated to the eleventh century. © 


cian ee mean Sesame Pullur: Sri Kodavalam Vishnu temple 
| (Pl. XXXII B and fig. 41) 


Sri Kédavalam Vishnu temple at Pullur, in Hosdrug Taluk, District Cannanore, is 
built entirely of laterite; albeit, in conformity with the usual practice the phalakas and the 


. steps of the s0pdna, door-frames and the prandla are made out of granite. Facing the east, the 


temple consists of-a-square sanctum and is without a mukha-mandapa, The laterite adhish- 
thana of the temple consists of updna, almost buried, short jagati, vyitta-kumuda, kantha with 
deéntils and pattikd; its védi has paddas. The bhitti and the adhishthana have no recesses or 
returns, though the walls have kudya-stambhas and jali-windows with sdld-Sikhara, besides 
two ghana-dvdras. All the kudya-stambhas are tetragonal in section and have mdla-sthana, 


 padma-bandha, kalasa, inconspicuous tdgi, highly compressed kumbha and padma with 


prominent-phalaka-and.-vira-kantha: They- carry four-armed bevelled corbels, over which 
run utara and vdjana in the form of two blocking courses. It has a bhita-valabhi, the bhitas 
being stuccoed. Similar stucco-figures are placed inside the arches of the sald-sikhara. The 
kapota, however, is not very prominent. Originally, the walls were plastered and also 
painted, traces of. which can still be noticed. Without any doubt, the paintings are 
considerably late. Its pyramidal tiled roof was rebuilt about two decades back replacing 
the thatched one, which again, according to the local reports, was preceded by a roof 
made of small old tiles. It is crowned by a stupi. . 

. che. temple | has a detached namaskara-mandapa, built on four eluting. Its adhishthana, 
of laterite, is composed of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha, with. kampas and patjikd. 
The adhishthdna of the namaskara-mandapa, barring the mafchaka type of some of the tem- 
ples of south Kerala, had almost become standardized esas Kerala. There is a 
laterite dla in front of the. main entrance to the nalambalam. . 


1 Aieial Report oil Sesh Indian Epigraphy 1928-29, nos. 447-48. The other inscription (448) registers an 


ajtilpéru given to the seven uvachchar of the temple. . 
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The Kédavalam Vishnu temple is a sandhara-vimdna with a square garbha-grtha, having 
its own domical roof, perhaps of the octagonal variety. A pradakshind-patha runs round 
this miniature Dravida shrine and no columns, as it is always the case with the sama- 
chaturdsra sandhaéra-temple, are to be seen along the ambulatory. Inside the garbha-grtha is 
enshrined a standing four-armed image of Vishnu in sama-bhanga. It holds chakra and 
Sankha in upper hands and the lower right is in the varada and the lower left holds the club. 
The god has a upavita worn in nivita fashion; other usual ornaments include kirita, kundalas, 
kantha-hara, etc. It is interesting to note that the temple does not fall in the category of the 
sarvatébhadra temple, for it has two (on the east and the west) and not four functional doors. 
Temples with two or even three doors appear only in the Middle phase. 


_ There is a Ganapati sub-shrine at a lower level on the south-western side. Further, 
the Sasté temple, facing the west, is situated opposite the Vishnu temple. To the local 
people, it is older than the Vishnu temple proper. This is also built of laterite, including 
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even the banisters. Only the channelled prandla coming out of the kantha, is made out of 
granite. Its adhishthdna consists of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha and pattika. It is 
an example of small nirandhdra temple enshrining an image of Sasta. To the north of the 
SAsta shrine, stands a small temple, also facing the east, and enshrines the images of Varahi 
and Narasirnhamirti. 


A granite slab to the south of the main temple contains a Vatteluttu inscription of the 
time of Chéra king Bhaskara Ravivarman III alas Manukuladichchadévar (1035-90).1 It . 
records the gift of three kalafju of gold for the bathing of the deity, thereby indicating the 
existence of the temple prior to the setting up of the donotary record. As the inscription 
is dated in the fifty-fifth regnal year, the gift was possibly effected in the last year (1090) 
of the reign of Bhaskara Ravivarman III. In that case the temple might have been built i in 
the middle of the eleventh century or so. 


Anantapuram: Anantapadmandbhasvami temple 
(Pls. XXXIJII B, XXXIV A and B; figs. 9 and 42) 


The Anantapadmanabhasvami temple of Anantapuram at Kannuru, near Kumbla, 
in Kasargod Taluk, District Cannanore, stands almost like a water-pavilion inside a huge 
tank, known locally as Anantapura-kere, and in Survey of India maps as Anantapur 
Gudda. All round the stepped tank are to be seen ruins of temples and other buildings, 
suggesting the importance of the place in bygone times. The distance between the 
namaskara-mandapa and the sépdnas of the tank is spanned by a few planks. But for this 
make-shift arrangement, the temple is surrounded on all the sides by water. Built as usual 
on a square plan, the namaskdra-mandapa has a pyramidal tiled roof on a wooden frame. 
Although enclosed by walls of laterite blocks—indeed an unusual arrangement—there 
are four stone columns inside. Its adhishthdna is composed of updna, jagati, octagonal 
kumuda, kantha and pattikéd. Another flight of steps takes one to the mukha-mandapa. 


The temple proper, built of laterite and wood, is a doitala-vimana of the sama-chatur agra 
type. Axially, the east-facing square sanctum has an integrated mukha-mandapa and a 
detached namaskdra-mandapa. The square garbha-grtha is in the centre of the shrine with a 
spacious ambulatory all round. Here the pradakshind-patha is definitely functional, for the 
exterior walls of the garbha-griha, which has a maficha type of adhishthana, is adorned with 
déva-kishthas enshrining the seated four-armed image of Vishnu, in stucco, over a wooden 
armature; all the images bear films of paint. Inside the garbha-griha are installed the stucco 
images of Vishal as Vaikunthanatha, with his consorts Sri-Dévi and Bhi-Dévi. The fallen 
serpent-hood can still be seen to the left of the god. The garbha-griha has a domical sikhara 
of the ashtdsra type but without a prominent griva and a stipi. So far as the occurrence of 
déva-koshthas is concerned the temple bears similarity with the Anantapadmanabha temple 
at Karkala in District South Kanara. In the déva-késhthas of the last-mentioned temple are 
enshrined variously the images of Sankarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 


1 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy 1962-63, no. B. 125. 
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The bahya-bhitti of the temple is quite ornamental and stands on an adhishthana, the 
mouldings of which consist of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with kampas and pattika. 
It has a well-defined prastara consisting of uttara, vdjana, valabhi with stuccoed bhitas, kapata 
followed by dlinga and antari. The grivd shows stylized h@ra decorations and also grivd- 
késhthas with fine wooden images of Vishnu, Brahma and others. Walls have kudya-stambhas 
and jali-windows with sald-sikhara, the jalis themselves taking the form of some divinities 
as one finds in the Ndlamba temple at Hemavati, District Anantapur, Andhra Pradesh. — 
Around the bdhya-bhitti runs another pradakshind-patha edged by lattice-work. In some later 
period, the temple was painted with murals depicting various scenes like Nataraja, 
Narasirhha, Sirya, Bhagavati, apart from wavy floral designs. 

- The presence of déva-koshthas and the use of stucco images may indicate the influence 
of the Tulunddu idiom on this Complex. An inscribed stone on the north-eastern comer of 
the tank, in front of Ganapati shrine, records the grant of certain protection to the village 
Mugeraira. Incidentally, it is one of the few Tulu inscriptions known to us, though written 
in Malayalam characters cf about the fifteenth century a.p.1 Nevertheless, the inscription 
does not seem to have any bearing on the beginning of this structure. As the stucco images 
in the déva-koshthas of the garbha-griha may be dated to the eleventh or twelfth century, we 
may ascribe to the temple a date of circa a.p. 1100. 

To the north-east of the tank stands the small Ganapati shrine, built of laterite, 
while the Parthasarathi temple, facing the east, on the south-west corner of the tank, is 
made partly of granite and partly of laterite. It is in ruins since its bdhya-bhittis have 
crumbled down though the Dravida vimana that it enshrines is more or less undisturbed. 
Thus it is certain that the sub-shrine is a typical sdndhd@ra-vimana of the Middle phase. Like 
the Ganapati temple at Ullal, near Mangalore, the Dravida shrine, which is without an | 
antarala or mukha-mandapa, has an adhishthdna comprising updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha 
with dentils in between the kampas and pattikd, followed by a vedi. A small prandla, held in 
sithha’s mouth, protrudes from the kantha. Walls are made of ‘laterite slabs and relieved 
with sham niches, crowned with makara-téranas, and ghana-dodaras. It is noteworthy that the 
temple has a square grivd and sikhara, the latter with ndsikas, enclosing human face, on all 
_the four sides. Inside the garbha-griha is enshrined the two-armed image, in standing 
posture, with his right hand holding a whip and the left being in the kati holding a Sankha in 
the hand. . 

-38, CIRCULAR SHRINE 


A. Dr&Avipa-KERALA 
(i) GENERAL 


There is a definite predominance of circular vimanas in the Middle phase; moreover, 
these are more common in the southern and central Kerala than in north Malabar. Temples 


1 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1935-36, no. 111. 
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of very large dimensions were built in this phase too; sometimes, as in the case of the 
Peruntirukéyil, at Udayamperur, District Ernakulam, the diameter is as large as 17 m. 
To our knowledge, this is the biggest circular shrine in Kerala. It is closely followed by the 
Mahadéva temple at Ettumanur, District Kottayam. Irrespective of the chronological posi- 
tion, on the basis of diameters, circular temples may be divided broadly under three groups, 
viz., (a) those below 6 m (b) between 6 and 12 m and (c) above 12 m. The maximum 
number of circular temples falls in the middle group which accounts for about 24 examples 
(57%). In the first group are included temples ascribable either to the Early or the 
Late phase. The examples of the larger series may be assigned to the Middle phase when 
temples of bigger dimensions came into vogue, reflecting a state of affluence. On this ana- 
logy the Mahadéva temple at Ettumanur deserves to be included in the Middle phase, 
though the temple was totally renovated in the sixteenth century. Another interesting fact is 
the concentration of large circular edifices in the Chéra country or central Kerala. 


Many of the adhishthanas of these temples bear inscriptions of contemporary times. But 
the first group does not have any such distinguishing mark. Of the temples with inscriptions 
on adhishthanas, noteworthy are the Vadakkunnatha temple at Trichur, Rama temple 
at Triprayar, Subrahmanya temple at Manjeri, Siva temple at Kaviyur, and Vamana- 
MahAvishnu temple at Tirkakara (pl. XXXIII A). It appears that engraving inscrip- 
tions on adhishthdna assumed popularity in south India from the time of the later Pallavas 
but the climax was reached during the time of the Imperial Chélas. So, it may not be 
a mere conjecture if it is said that this practice was introduced after several Chéla 
inroads into Kerala that brought about a cultural fusion in different spheres of activities. 


Quite a good number of temples may be ascribed to this phase but we will confine 
our attention mainly to those examples where additions and alterations are comparatively 
lesser. Again, preference has to be given perforce to those sites where we have been able 
to prepare drawings of the shrine-interiors, because the main distinction of the Middle 
phase is the presence of miniature Dravida shrine and, more often than not, double 
pradakshind-pathas and columns therein. The arrangement of columns in the ambulatories 
of the circular vimanas is a very interesting study, specially because of its absence in”the 
square shrines as well as in apsidal temples of the nirandhara variety. Their occurrence in 
the circular shrines was possibly dictated by some structural “requirements primarily to 
distribute the load uniformly, as the central shrine of the Dravida order is just a free- 
standing structure inside a larger unit. | 


(ii) DESCRIPTION 
Manjeri: Subrahmanya shrine of Karikkad-kshetram 
(Pl. XX XVIII; fig. 43) 


7 The Subrahmanya shrine of Karikkad-kshétram at Trikkangod-arhSam and Karikkad- 
désam of Manjeri Taluk, District Malappuram, is an impressive dvitala-vimdna, facing the 
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east. It is also built partly of granite and partly of laterite, with timber constituting an 
important material in the superstructure. The adhishthana is composed of updna, short jagati, 
octagonal kumuda, kantha with gala-pddas, valabhi, simple kapota and pratt, followed by védtka. 
On the jagati and octagonal kumuda are to be seen inscriptions datable to the twelfth 
century. One of the records states of the gift of land by one Iravikalan alias Urachchan 
of Vaiyya-nadu for offering food to the god Tirukkarik-kattuméltévar.1 This type of 


MANJERI, KARIKKAD KSHETRAM: SUBRAHMANYA TEMPLE 
DISTRICT MALAPPURAM 
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adhishthéna also occurring in the Rama temple at Triprayar or the Vadakkunnatha temple 
at Trichur may easily be dated to the eleventh century, and considering this fact the 
present temple may be dated also to the same period. None the less, from the kantha of the 


1Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for 1959-60, nos. 234-237. 
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adhishthana issues forth the granite prandla having a simple and inconspicuous shaft, 
octagonal in cross-section. Evidently, the fluted suzdu is absent here. The other granite 
element is the s#pdna, with its phalakas showing the figure of lion. On either side of the 
entrance stands a dvdra-pala, carved out of granite, ascribable to the Late phase. 


The wall above the védikd is made of laterite blocks, duly plastered with lime. Neither 
the wall nor the adhishthana has any recession though the former is pierced on the four sides 
by door, the characteristic of the sarvatsbhadra class of temples. However, the wall bears 
kudya-stambhas and simple téranas. In all likelihood, the old bfzéti has been replaced by a 
new one in a Jater period. Above the wall rests the sloping copper roof with bevelled edges; 
the grivd or the second storey is carved with the hdra. Over the grivd comes the conical roof, 
also of copper, pinnacled by a stdpi. There is a namaskdra-mandapa in front with 
tiled pyramidal roof. . 


_ Inside the circular temple is housed a square Dravida vimana as the garbha-griha, with 
ambulatory all round. A row of twelve columns along the pradakshind-patha encircle the 
garbha-griha, graced by a standing image of Subrahmanya. 


Pulpatta: Siva temple 


(Figs. 9, 15 and 44) 


The Siva temple at Pulpatta in Pulpatta-défam and arhgam, of Manjeri Taluk, 
District Malappuram, is a massive circular edifice. Now almost in ruins, it is enclosed by a 
nalambalam, made of laterite blocks. The temple, facing the east, has a namaskdra-mandapa, 
rebuilt a decade back. Two square shrines, one meant for Siva and the other for the trident, 
have been raised partly on the ruins of the eastern wing of the ndlambalam. As usual, the 
adhishthana of the namaskara-mandapa is made of granite and having the mouldings like 
updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha and pattikd. Its balipitha is built of laterite. 


The temple proper stands on an upapitha comprising only two simple mouldings 
looking like the updna and jagati. Its adhishthdna consists of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, 
kantha with kampas and gala-pddas, valabhi, kapata and prati. Above the prati rises the védikd, 
also with padas. The prandla comes out of the kapata and is in the form of fluted shaft provided 
with an ambu-marga or channel, its lipped end simulating the ga-mukha. All this is made of 
granite, and so also is the sépdna, with hasti-hasta banisters bearing the figure of lion. The 
octagonal kumuda of the adhishthana has an inscription engraved in the characters of the 
eleventh century. It seems to record the proceedings of an assembly consisting of representa- 


Sess ewe 


the temple coming into being in the eleventh century. 


It is a sandhara-vimdna of the Kerala tradition, since its garbha-griha has its own grivd 
and stkhara of the Dravida Order. But the plan of the inner shrine is rather unique because 


1Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy, 1958-59, no. B. 282. 
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it is circular both internally and externally. Another peculiarity here is the absence of 
columns in the pradakshina-patha that circles round the garbha-griha. 
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Although the adhishthana of the bahya-bhitti and the ground-plan are old, its bhetti 
must have undergone alteration in subsequent times, because the wall is bereft of all 
decorative elements except the ghana-dvdras. Even the absence of doors is unusual, for 
temples having identical kapdta-bandha type of adhishthéna like the Subrahmanya temple 
of Karikkad-kshétram at Manjeri, the Tiruvembilappan temple at Venganellur, District 
Trichur, the Rama temple at Triprayar, and the Vadakkunnatha temple at Trichur have 
either four or three doors. Perhaps originally it, too, had four doors peculiar to the 
sarvatcbhadra class of vimanas. 

Above the circular bhitti comes the circular grivd, carrying an octagonal tiled roof, 
built in recent times. However, some traces of the kara can be seen on the griva or the 
second tala of the wmdana, pinnacled by a stapi. 
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' Trichur.: Vadakkunndatha temple 
(Pls. XXXYV, ‘XXXVI and XXXIX; figs. 10, 17, 45) 


The Vadakkunniatha, in the heart of Trichur city, District Trichur, is a triple-shrined 
temple-complex, comprising three west-facing sanctums of Vadakkunnatha alias Tén- 
-Kailasanatha, Sankaranarayana, and Rama. To the west of the Sankarandrayana, stands 
a small Ganapati shrine; an inscription from this shrine refers the locality as Tiruchcha- 
pérur. The name Trichur must have been derived from Tiruchchapérur or ‘as, another 
inscription from the temple-complex spells it, Tiruchchuppérur. Whatever that may be, 
cf all the shrines here, the Vadakkunnatha is by far the most important and also the oldest. 
Undeniably its antiquity goes back to the eleventh century as can be affirmed from the 
date of the inscription on the vritta-kumuda. Written in characters of the eleventh century, 
it refers to the gift of stone by one Sattan Suvaran of Mullaippalli.? It is likely that the stone 
mentioned in the epigraph may denote the granite slabs used in constructing the adhish- 

thana. 


The temple is a circular ekatala-vimdna with two main entrances—the western one for 
the Vadakkunnatha and the eastern door for his consort. Apart from the two doors, there 
is another functional door on the south. There are then three doors in all, and naturally the 
fourth one above the prandla is a ghana-dvara. The western entrance alone has a double: 
sopdana meeting at a common landing, which is screened by a carved granite phalaka. 


- The temple has a kapéta-bandha type of adhishthana, constituted of the mouldings like 
upana, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with kampas, valabhi, kapota and prati. A new decorative 
element—pddas alternating with floral designs—makes its appearance here. Below the 
adhishthana, rests the padma-paduka. Now, the granite prandla occupies the upper part of the 
adhishthana starting from kapota down to the kantha. Its ambu-marga is a fluted shaft held by a 
simha-mukha. However, instead of gé-mukha it terminates into some sort of a bhiita-mukha, 
if we are allowed to coin the term. The prandila rests, as it were, on the head a seated dwarf 
figure. It has a lovely face, full of pleasing expressions. Stylistically, the sculpture may be 
dated to the period of the Imperial Chélas.. 


Atop the védi, also of granite, has been built the laterite wall bearing. multitudes of 
later accretions like successive layers of lime-plaster, paintings and various other fanciful 
decorations, devoid of any aesthetic quality. Yet it must be accepted that the wall, with 
its recesses and projections starting from above the adhishthdna, represents the original 
construction. Bases of kudya-stambhas, which are partly octagonal and partly fluted, rise 
from above the adhishthana, while the sham niches in the Aarantara start from the top of the 
védtkd. These niches are in the shape of $ala-pafijara, which has its own uttara, valabhi, kapota 
and so on. Most of the potikas are of the bevelled type with a tenon-like protuberance in 
the centre. Niches enclose jalakas displaying human figures, carved out of stone. Of the 
members of the entablature, only the valabhi with a dentil course and kapéta with kildus are 


Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy, 1970-71, no. 73. 
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conspicuous. Even the kudya-stambhas are in the hdrdntara recesses but the projected parts 
exhibit another type of késhtha-panjara standing on two Pilasters, placed wide apart, but 
they do not enclose either any jalz or false niches. 


Interior of the shrine is marked by interesting Sprancenicnt of columns around the 
the central garbha-griha. A small square Dravida-vimana serves as the garbha-griha, laid 
inside the Kerala style of temples, with conical roof, the last-mentioned unit being covered 
with copper sheets. The miniature Dravida shrine has an octagonal grivd and sikhara, and 
the most striking feature is the presence of the recesses and returns in the bfitti and the 
adhishthana. The mouldings comprise updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with dentils and 
pattika, followed by védika which shows floral pattern alternating with pddas. Along the 
pradakshind-patha are to be seen two rows of columns—the inner row having twelve and 
outer row sixteen. Truly speaking, the plan is reminiscent of the padma-prasddas of the Silpa- 
texts: the walls and the columns representing the petals while the central garbha-griha 
standing for the thalamus of the lotus. The back parte of the square Dravida shrine has been 
utilized as the place for enshrining Amman. 


In front of the main western entrance is the square namaskdra-mandapa with a 
pyramidal roof. It has two concentric rows of stone columns—the inner row having four 
and the outer twelve. The granite adhishthdna consists of upnda, jagati, octagonal kumuda, 
kantha and pattika. Other structures of the complex must have come up in subsequent times, 
the latest notable addition, barring the most recent ones, being the restoration of the murals 
of the Sankarandrayana shrine by one Kannan in a.p. 1731. It is worth-recording that 
this complex has no dhvaja-stambha or dipa-stambha, although each shrine-entrance through 
the ndlambalam, is graced by a balipitha. There is, however an imposing kittambalam. It 
is necessary to draw attention to the fact that the temple-site can claim greater antiquity 
because of its association with group of discarded Sapta-mdtrikd images, ascribable at 
least to the ninth century. 


Inprayar: Rama temple 
(Pl. XL A; figs. 10 and 46) 


Located in picturesque surroundings on the bank of the Triprayar river, the Rama 
temple at Triprayar, in Chowghat Taluk, District Trichur, is another large temple-complex 
almost contemporary to the Vadakkunnatha temple described above. It is also an ekatala- 
vimana though built on a massive base carrying a very impressive conical roof, covered with 
copper sheets. Equally impressive is its square namaskdra-mandapa carrying a pyramidal 
copper roof. Both the structures, needless to say, are pinnacled by a stapi. Like the Vadak- 
kunnatha temple, it has no “dhvaja-stambha or dipa-stambha in front of the entrance, through 
the ndlambalam, which surrounds the circular shrine; there is, however, a balipitha near the 
main entrance. Between the ndlambalam and prakéra stands the only sub-shrine dedicated 
to Sasti. 
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The temple faces the east. Its granite adhishthdna consists of updna, jagati, octagonal 
kumuda, kantha with kampas, valabhi, kapota and prati; it is followed by védika, also of granite. 
Both the kantha and the védi have floral designs alternating with the pddas. The ndla is an 
ornamental sugdu held in sizhha’s mouth, which occupies the kapéta, valabhi and kantha 


TRIPRAYAR: RAMA TEMPLE 
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of the granite-built adhishthdna. Another notable feature is the placement of a standing 
bhita-figure, probably representing sankha-nidhi, near the prandla. It is in the pose of blowing 
the conch and the gé-mukha of the covered ambu-marga rests on its head. The entrance into 
the temple is through a hasti-hasta sopdna, built fully of granite; the phalakas are carved 
with figure of lion. , 

Above the védikd rises the bhitti without any ornamental elements. There are only 
broad featureless pilasters and doors to relieve the monotony of the wall. Of the doors, 
three are functional and the one to the north is a ghana-dvara. Thus, in this respect as well 
it is similar to the Vadakkunnatha temple. Originally, the dhztti of the Rama temple was 
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also punctuated by recesses and returns like the last-mentioned shrine. Thus there is every 
possibility of its laterite-built bAztti having been replaced at a later date. The adhishthana 
doubtless remains more or less the same, as can be averred by the occurrence of an inscrip- 
tion on the jagati. Palaeographically, the inscription may be dated to the eleventh century 
and it registers the gift by one Sankara > Kunrappdlan of Muruga-nadu and Simnan A.... 
ruling over Nedumpuraiyir for the burning of lamp and other expenses.1 It appears that 
the local assembly consisting of the #r and poduva’ of Tiruppuraiyaru, the ancient name of 
Triprayar, was convened for the purpose of the first donor in his capacity as the samaifijita. 


Even in interior-arrangement, the temple is similar to the Vadakkunnatha temple. 
The outer circular wall encloses a miniature Dravida-vimdna built on a square plan. It serves 
as the garbha-griha surrounded by two rows of columns—the first row having twenty-four 
and the inner row twelve. The garbha-griha has its own adhishthana with the mouldings like 
updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with dentils and pattikd. Above the bhitti comes the 
octagonal sikhara. As alredy stated, fusion of the pure Dravida element with the Kérala 
style is the hall-mark of the Middle phase. 


Peruvanam : Irattayappan shrine 


(Pls. XXVII B and XXIX B; fig. 10) 


The Peruvanam temple-complex of Cherpu village, in Trichur Taluk, of District 
Trichur, has two main shrines—the Madattilappanand Irattyappan. As the Madattilappan 
shrine has already been described under square vimanas, we will confine our attention only 
to the Irattayappan shrine raised on a circular plan. It is an ekatala-vimdna built on a granite 
adhishthana, the mouldings of which consists of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha, valabhi 
and kapéta. The kantha has gala-pddas alternating with floral designs, similar to that of the 
Vadakkunnatha of Trichur or Rama temple of Triprayar. Below the adhishthdna lies the 
padma-paduké, an optional member. The védikd too is decorated with rail-pattern 
and floral design. Occupying the entire part of the adhishthana above the kumuda is sheltered 
the simha-head holding the fluted pranala. It ends in gé-mukha, and has circular bands of 
pearl-strings, creepers etc. The part where the prandla rests on the kumuda is square in section 
instead of vritta. As usual, the kapota of the adhishthdna is decorated with ndsikds, some of 
. them enclosing seated figures of some female deities in ardha-paryanka pose. Delineation of 
nasikas and reliefs inside them follow clearly the ChdJa idiom of the eleventh century. 
Even the standing bhita figure below the frandla reflects Chéla plastic tradition; here it is 
in the pose of drinking water from a bowl. 


The bhitt: is made of laterite blocks, duly plastered and pierced on three sides by doors. 
Like the Vadakkunnatha temple its main entrance is from the west, the eastern one leading 
to the Parvati image, installed behind the garbha-griha. A pair of flights of steps meet at a 
common landing to form the sépdna, screened by a carved phalaka, in front of the western 


1Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for 1970-71, no. 74. 
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entrance. The only cine dvGra is towards the north, just above the prandla. Other wall 
ornamentations include kudya-stambhas, makara-torana over the ghana-dvara, jalaka-pafjara, 
cut into the védi, between the ornate pilasters. Potikds are of the bevelled variety. In some 
period, the entire wall was covered with murals, and also encircled simultaneously by 
beautiful wooden bracket figures. 


It is a sandhara-nména housing a miniature Dravida-vimdna in the centre. Square on 
plan, it has an octagonal grivd and stkhara and perhaps also a stiupi. Its adhishthana consists 
of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha, kampa and pattikd, followed by védi having no pddas 
at all. Two limgas are enshrined in the miniature shrine, serving as the garbha-griha. Along 
the pradakshina-patha have been laid two rows of columns, the inner row having twelve and 
the outer row sixteen. Walls of the square Dravida-vimana have three ghana-dvaras besides 
the kudya-stambhas. 


There is a namaskdéra-mandapa, in front, built on a square base. It has two concentric 
rows of pillars—four in the centre and twelve along the periphery. The granite adhishthana 
consists of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha and pattkd. Its pyramidal roof, like the 
conical roof of the main shrine, is covered with copper sheets. 


As the temple is very similar to the Vadakkunnatha temple at Trichur and the Rama 
temple at Triprayar, each associated with an inscription of the eleventh century, it may 
likewise be dated to the same period. Thus both Madattilappan and Irattayappan 
shrines came up at one and the same time. These two shrines apart, there js a flat-roofed 
structure, comparable to the Ganapati shrine of the Vadakkunnatha temple-complex; it is 
used at present as the treasure-toom. A small shrine, virtually forming part of the ndlam- 
balam, is dedicated, as local legends say, to Puru-Maharshi, who is said to have set up a 
linga on the branch of a tree. Peruvanam, according to the same legend, is derived from 
the name of this sage but another tradition takes the name in the sense of a big forest. 


Tirunillai: Siva temple 
ve XXXVI A and XL B; figs. 9 and 47) 


The Siva temple at Tirunillai, a suburb of Palghat town, in District Palghat, 
is practically in ruins. At present, it includes a circular Siva temple and a square Vishnu 
shrine, both facing the east. The ndlambalam made of laterite blocks, has crumbled down 
in spite of the fact that its granite upapitha is fairly intact. Some slabs arranged in the form 
of a rectangle, with a nandi in the centre, may indicate the presence of the namaskdra- 
mandapa. But there is a possibility of the improvised mandapa and the Vishnu shrine coming 
into existence in subsequent times. Only the western wall of the Vishnu shrine remains 
unaltered, the rest having been rebuilt a few years back. From its very appearance the 
Siva temple engages one’s attention as a structure still retaining its old form. Ruined 
conditions of the shrine offers, at the same-time, an opportunity to study clearly the interior 
of the temple. 
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The circular outer wall, with a diameter of 23 ft 11 in (7:29 m) encloses a circular 
garbha-griha, made of bricks. It is thus a sdndhdra temple with a paved circumambulatory 
passage, but without any column around the garbha-griha. The bahya-bhitti of the shrine 
is now represented only by its granite adhishthdna consisting of updana, jagati, vritta-kumuda, 
kantha, kampa, kantha and pattikd. In the védi, that rises above it, is to be seen floral design 
alternating with padas. Mouldings above the kumuda barely show any projection. The 
prandla rests on the square-sectioned part of the kumuda and occupies practically the entire 
height frcm the kumuda to the védi. There are grooves as well for fixing the simiha-mukha with 
the adhishthana. It may be mentioned here that the vritta-kumuda in front of the entrance 
is also square in section. Now, the prandla is in the form of stmha-mukha issuing out the 
fluted sundu, virtually enclosing the ambu-marga. It has three ornamental bands and a 
tapering profile. 


As the bahya-bhitti has fallen down, one can have a clear view of the inner shrine or 
garbha-griha. Though it is circular externally, it has been transformed into a square inside. 
Its ceiling is stone-built and is made of stepped arches; externally it takes the shape of a 
dome. The stone ceiling has been made of three tiers, achieved by means of corbelling. 
In the interior, the slabs have been placed in such a way so as to form at first a square 
and then an octagon. The centre is closed by a slab, carved with a lotus medallion. 
Perhaps this type of ceiling-construction appeared in Kerala architecture in the Middle 
phase and, that too, inspired by the Chalukyan tradition, for it is generally absent even 
in the later Chola architecture of lower Dravida-dééa. 


The entrance into the garbha-griha is from the east through a door which has a lotus- 
medallion on the granite door-sill; but its /aldta-bimba is free from any carving. Even the 
stone door-jambs of the bdhya-bhitti bear two lotus medallions, while the door-sill shows 
a lotus in the centre and at two corners. Both the inner and outer walls had three ghana- 
dvaras: one of the ghana-dvaras of the circular garbha-griha has a mayiira-lorana on top. The 
ghana-dvdras apart, the circular brick-wall of the inner shrine is relieved with twelve thin 
pilasters standing on an incipient adhishthana, indicated by three projections of varying 
degrees. Some sort of a kapéta and valabhi too can be noticed on the entablature part of 
the shrine. Over it, rises the octagonal stkhara without a defined grivd: it must-have been 
pinnacled originally by a s¢ipi. It is, therefore, certain that the inner shrine is a Dravida- 
vimana built in brick. Inside the garbha-grtha is enshrined a linga on a granite pitha, which 
shows the mouldings like updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha with kampas and pattika. 


The temple has its original flights of steps, with the banister screening them, still 
undisturbed. In the central part of the phalaka is engraved a Vatteluttu inscription of the 
twentieth regnal year of a Chéra king recording some provision for food-offering to the 
deity; a body called narpattenndyiravar is also mentioned in connexion with this donation. 
The inscription has been dated palaeographically to the twelfth century, and following 
the evidence the temple may reasonably be dated to the first half of the same century. 


1 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for 1960-61, no. 241. 
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Venganellur: Tiruvembilappan temple. 
(pl. LV B; figs. 13 and 48) 


The Tiruvembilappan temple at Venganellur, in Talapilli Taluk, District Trichur, 
is associated with a twelfth century inscription.1 On plan also it bears similarity with the 
circular temple of the eleventh and the twelfth centuries. The temple consists of a circular 
shrine carrying a tiled conical roof, and a namaskara-mandapa, both being surrounded by: 
a ndlambalam. Facing the east, the temple is not only a sandhara-vimana but also a sarvaté- 
bhadra temple, with four openings on the four directions. The main entrance on the east is 
through a flight of steps flanked on either side by hasti-hastas, bearing the representation of 
torana: the sOpana, like the adhishthéna and prandla, is built of granite: Its bhitt2 is made of 
laterite blocks and relieved mainly with kudya-stambhas, besides the doors on the four sides. 
There are niches also but they rise as if from the vritta-kumuda. The adhishthana mouldings 
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1 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for 1966, no. 68. 
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comprise updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha, with dentils and pajftka. Its vedi has pddas 
alternating with floral designs. 


The garbha-griha in the form of a miniature Dravida shrine, raised on a square plan,* 
is built partly of granite and partly of laterite. Its adhishthana is composed of updna, jagati, 
opitta-kumuda, kantha with gala-padas, kampa, kantha and pattika, followed by védi. Even its 
bhitti has ghana-dvdras, with a makara-torana above, and kudya-stambha, the latter associated 
with bevelled type of potikds. Of the members of the prastara, the kapoia decorated with 
kaidus at regular interval, is the most prominent of all.. Another noteworthy feature is the 
presence of a flight of five steps leading to the miniature vimdna. Above its prastara comes 
the octagonal grivd, followed by octagonal sikhara. Two rows of wooden columns, having 
square sadurams and octagonal katfu in succession, encircle the garbha-griha. There are 
twenty and twelve pillars in the outer and inner rows respectively. In spite of the occurrence 
of so many columns the circumambulatory path looks quite spacious. 


There is a namaskéra-mandapa in front carrying a tiled pyramidal roof. Its wooden 
pillars—four in the centre and twelve at the periphery—and the carved wooden ceiling 
exhibits high quality of wood-work. This is evident also from the wood-sculptures and 
other decorative motifs in the vddil-madam, specially of its overdoor. It is, however, built 
on a granite adhishthdna consisting of updna, jagati, kantha, octagonal kumuda, kantha with 
floral pattern alternating with pdadas. The same type of adhishthana has also been employed 
for the ndlambalam. 


Udayamperur: Peruntirukkoyal 
(Figs. 9 and 49) 


The Peruntirukkéyil, at the historic place of Udayamperur, in Kanayannur Taluk, 
of District Ernakulam, is by far the biggest circular shrine of Kerala. Udayamperur is 
derived from ‘Udiyan-perir’, meaning the village of the Udiyan or the Chéras. Anyway 
the temple is a Siva shrine of Peruntirukk6yilappan associated with two early inscriptions, 
engraved in the characters of the twelfth or the thirteenth century. Both the inscriptions 
are damaged but they seem to record a gift of land to the temple for a perpetual lamp 
and food-offerings. The third inscription, incised on the adhishthana of the namaskara-mandapa 
is well-preserved and belongs to the Travancore ruler Sri Vira Kédai-Ravivarman 
Kilapperir.’? . 

The temple-complex, facing east, consists of the circular temple, with a gigantic conical 
roof, covered with copper sheets, and a square namaskdra-mandapa, with a copper roof. 
It is the last- -mentioned unit that provides the indubitable evidence of its coming into being 


1 Its plan based on wrong measurements supplied by the purohita was published in Indian Archaeology- 
A Review 1969-70, p. 88. The present drawing is more authentic as the measurements have been checked and 
verified by more than one person. 

2 Travancore Archaeological Series, VI, pp. 63-65. 
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at a later date. In the original layout of the temple-complex, it had no place at all. The 
inscription here says that, “This auspicious mandapa from the base to the top (stapi) was 
erected by Naradyanan-Ravi of Punneritta, on the order of (the Travancore king) 
Vénattadiga] of Sri Vira Kédai Ravivarma Kilapperir.’ The inscription may be dated 
to the thirteenth or fourteenth century, when the namaskdra-mandapa was added to this 
temple. Its adhishthana mouldings comprise updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha with 


kampas and pattika. 
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The main temple, girt as usual by a ndlambalam and a prakdra wall, might have come 
into existence by the twelfth century. Its wall appears to be a recent construction. But the 
adhishthana made of granite is an original one, and its mouldings show updna, jagati, vritta- 
kumuda, kantha with padas, valabhi, kapota and prati. It is surmounted, as usual, by a védikd, 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, V1, pp. 63-65. 
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above which rises the plain wall, bearing only pilasters. But the bhitt? has four openings 
characteristic of the sarvatébhadra class of vimanas. The main entrance is through a flight of _ 
steps flanked by hasti-hasta banisters bearing pirna-kumbha motif. It leads to a porch formed 
by shifting back the main wall to some extent, a construction widely followed perhaps in 
the next phase. On either side of the sépdna is a column. The dvdra-pdlas are near the door 
leading to the interior of the shrine. The frandla on the north comes out of the kapota and 
exhibits early features; the fluted shaft without any ornamental bands has a lipped end. 
Its ambu-marga is in the shape of an open channel. A bhita-figure, in standing posture, 
holds the curved end of the ndla. . . 


The shrine-interior is interesting in that it houses a miniature Dravida-vimdna, square 
on plan. Its back part is meant to enshrine Parvati, facing the west. The square wimdna 
stands on an adhishthdna consisting of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha, with dentils, 
and pattikad. Its walls are plain but frastara is represented, apart from the kapéta, by 
two successive mouldings, one of them showing a dentil course. The centre of each wall 
is marked by a ghana-dvara. Its grivé.and s#khara are ashtdasra but stipi could not be seen. 
Another flight of six steps leads to the interior of the garbha-griha in the form of a Dravida- 
vimana: it is flanked by simple phalaka. All round the square shrine have been laid two 
rows of pillars in circular alignment, the inner and the outer rows consisting of twelve 
and fourteen pillars respectively. Pillars are alternately square and octagonal in section. 
The inner shrine is possibly built of laterite. 


Nemam: Niramankara temple 
(Pls. XXXVII B, XLIC and XLVIII A; figs. 9, 15 and 50) 


The Niramankara temple at Nemam, near Trivandrum, is famous for the Vishnu 
image that is enshrined in a subsidiary structure of recent origin. However, the structural 
complex is in ruins but like the Siva temple at Tirunillai, near Palghat, it offers an oppor- 
tunity to have a closer view of the shrine-interior of a Kerala style of temple. The temple 
faces the east, and is without its superstructure; even the ndlambalam has fallen down. Its 
namaskara-mandapa is represented by the granite base; in conformity with the architectural 
usage of south Kerala its adhishthdna is of the mafchaka type. Actually there was hardly any 
reason to provide it with an adhishthana if its purpose was to shelter the votaries. As the 
idea of namaskara-mandapa has been derived from the nandi-mandapa—in many instances it 
enshrines a figure of nand: too—the older legacy of providing it with an adhishthdna continued 
throughout Kerala, except perhaps in the Districts of Trivandrum and Quilon. 


The circular temple is built entirely of granite, a building material that had a wider 
use in the southern districts like Quilon and Trivandrum than in other parts. This may 
be due to the influence of the Tamil tradition, in which granite played invariably a 
dominant role. Even in the choice of the adhishthdna of the temple, one may easily discern 
the same trend: the mouldings comprise updna, now practically submerged, jagati, 
octagonal kumuda, kantha with kampas and gala-padas, and pattika. Above the adhishthana 
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has been raised the védikd whose pdadas are common with those of the kantha. The bhitti 
in relation to the adhishthana appears shorter in height, and it is embellished with tetragonal 
kudya-stambhas, some sort of késhtha-pafjara and ghana-dvaras with sala-stkharas. As the conical 
roof of the temple is completely missing, the structure is preserved only up to kapéta, a 
simple moulding with stylized kidus. Its sépdna, with simple phalakas as banisters, and the 
pranala are also of granite. The prandla is very similar to those of the Great temples 
of Thanjavur and Gangaikondacholopuram; hence, may be ascribed to the eleventh century. 
Issuing out from the pajttkd of the adhishthana, it is in the shape of a channelled stone with 
bevelled and lipped end. However, it comes out of the stmha’s mouth, and a seated female 
figure has been placed below. This is rather an unusual practice. Moreover, it is not in 
the pose of holding or carrying the prandla, as is customary with such figures all over 
Kerala. Most likely it belongs to some panel, maybe a Mdiérikd panel. But certainly it 
does not belong to the one in which Brahmi, referred to before (p. 106), figured. 


Now about the inner shrine or the garbha-griha. It is square on plan but grivd and 
Stkhara, made of bricks, are ashtasra in form. The sikhara has nadsikds enclosing human face 
on all the eight sides. It is an alpa-vimdna but with all the six parts, of which adhishthana 
and bhittt are definitely of laterite. The adhishthana consists of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda 
kantha and pattikd. Walls are relieved with kudya-stambhas, carrying bevelled potikas, the 
the corner ones having four-armed corbels. Above the Dhitti rises a well-defined prastara 
comprising, in successive order, uttara and vdjana, both represented by blocking courses, 
valabhi with row of lupa-ends, kapsta decorated with kidus, alinga and antari, again decorated 
with lipa-ends or a dentil course. At present, its st#pi is missing. 

It has been stated earlier that the temple-site is associated with an image of Brahmi 
that may easily be dated to the early ninth century. But structurally the present temple 
cannot be dated earlier than the eleventh century. Even the Vishnu image has to be dated 
anterior, by at least a century, to the present circular shrine. 


Punalur: Sri TrikotéSvara Mahaddéva temple 
(Pls. XLIV B and XLV; figs. 9, 15 and 17) 


Sri Trikotésvara Mahadéva temple at Punalur, in Pattanapuram Taluk, District 
Quilon, is situated in a beautiful spot on the bank of the Kallada river. It is a small, com- 
pact unit Consisting of a circular shrine, a namaskdra-mandapa, a small Ganapati shrine, 
all enclosed by a nalambalam, besides a Vishnu shrine to the north-west corner of the ndlam- 
balam. But for the superstructure, all the edifices here have been built of granite, a building 
material commonly used in the temple-architecture of the District Quilon. The temple 
has to be dated not later than the first quarter of the thirteenth century, as an incription 
on the balipitha provides a.p. 1245-46 as the date of the latter’s construction. According 
to this Tamil inscription engraved in Vatteluttu characters on the balipitha itself 
one Chakrayudan Marttandan was responsible for the construction of the balipitha in 
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Kollam 421.1 It thus presupposes the existence of the temple even before the gift of the 
inscribed balipitha. 


Here each structural unit has a distinctive adhishthdna, made of fine-grained granite. 
The ndlambalam has a maficha type of base, while the adhishthana of the namaskdra-mandapa 
consists of updna, short jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha and pattika. Standing on four stone- 
columns, with wooden corbels displaying pushpa-potikad, the namaskdra-mandapa has a tiled 
pyramidal roof. The adhishthdna of the main circular shrine is quite elaborate compared to 
the other bases here. Of course, such an adhishthdna is very common in the contemporary 
temple-architecture of the Tami] country. Its mouldings, apart from the padmas as the 
upapitha, consists of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with simha-mala and pattikd. The 
védi that follows the adhishthana shows floral designs alternating with the pddas or the rail- 
pattern. The padma below the adhishthana is an optional member and, according to the 
Vastu-Sdastras, is exclusive of the total height of the temple. Both adho - as well as airdhva-padma 
have been delineated following the architectural tradition of the Chélas. The square Vishnu 
shrine, with a circular sikhara, has its adhishthaéna consisting of updana, jagati, octagonal kumuda, 
kantha with padas and floral motifs and pattika. 


The principal circular shrine, facing east, is an example of kshudra-vimadna, having 
a conical roof covered with copper. It has two doors; the eastern one, with hasti- 
hasta banisters, leads to the garbha-griha. One of the banisters is beautifully carved with 
seated figure of eight-armed Siva and nandi on one side; the other banister bears the relief 
of an eight-armed Bhagavati. There are two dvdra-pdlas standing in their stereotyped poses. 
Equally interesting is the figure of the dwarf carved on the slab carrying the prandla which is 
is a fluted shaft with simple bands. The ambu-marga, runs through the circular shaft, open 
on the upper side. As is customary, it is held in the mouth of the simha occupying the kantha 
of the adhishthana. It ends into simha-mukha instead of go-mukha. The bhiita figure carved on 
the stone is in relief; it carries parasu on the right hand and sila on the left. 


The inner shrine or the garbha-griha is square on plan, its grivé and sikhara being 
octagonal. A circumambulatory passage runs round it, and there are two pillars on each 
side, making a total of eight. These pillars carry the full weight of the wooden frame of the 
conical roof. In the centre of the garbha-griha is a Siva-linga, planted on a square pitha. 
Though the temple has a western entrance, no image can ee seen installed at the back of 
the square inner shrine. 


To the north-east corner of the main shrine is the Vishnu temple of the pure Dravida 
Order. Its adhishthana consists of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha, with gala-pdadas 
‘and floral designs and patttkd. On each of the four corners of the temple is placed a 
column; and the entire structure is finally enclosed in a rectangular temple following 
the practice of building Kerala type of sdndhara-vimanas. It has its own namaskéra- 
mandapa as well. This type of subsidiary shrine can be seen in the Vadakkunnatha temple- 
complex, wherein the small Krishna shrine has been raised at the back of the kittambalam. 


1Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for 1962-63, no. B. 326. 
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Built inside a rectangular structure, the small shrine, facing the east, has octagonal griva 
and stkhara. On the other hand, the Vishnu shrine at Punalur has the circular sikhara, 
which is indeed an uncommon feature in the temple-architecture of Kerala. 


4. APSIDAL SHRINE 
A. DrAvipa-KERALA 
(i) GENERAL 


It will be evident from Table III (p. 185) that the apsidal temples of Kerala clearly 
fall into three broad divisions so far as their dimensions are concerned. Temples of the 
Early phase vary in length from 7:04 m to 8°84 m, the average being 8:0 m; in breadth, 
they range from 4°39 m to 6:02 m, with an average of 5°42 m. Their breadth/length 
proportion naturally varies from 1:1°3 to 1:1°7. Temples from Kizhavellur, Mangalapadi, 
Nedumpura and Payyanur, with their length varying from 14°25 m to 15°60 m., constitute 
the second group. The breadth of these temples range from 9°91 m to 11°73 m, their 
average length and breadth being 14°82 m and 10°44 m respectively. Only one temple 
among the group does not conform to the average, and that temple is the Subrahmanya 
temple at Payyannur. Yet, the breadth/length proportion of all the three temples, barring 
the Payyannur temple, is 1:1°4; the last-mentioned example has the proportion of 1:1°3. 
Stylistically these temples, except the one at Payyannur, which is decidedly a late structure, 
are ascribable to the Middle phase. Teniples from Chennamangalam, Panjal and Trichur 
form the group of small apsidal shrines—the smallest example being the Kunnatali Siva 
temple at Chennamangalam measuring 2°95 m x 2°96 m. Its length is slightly shorter 
than the breadth, and is clearly an:example of semi-circular temple having a breadth/- 
length proportion of 1:1. The averages of the length and breadth cf the other two examples 
are respectively 4°57 m and 3°23 m; their proportion comes to 1:1:4. Of all the apsidal 
shrines, the Mahalingésvara temple at Aduru is the biggest, its breadth/length proportion 
(1:1°6) is nearer to the early group. It is quite likely that the foundation of this temple, 
being close to Tulunddu, gees back to the early times. But in the present forntitis difficult 
to place it before the Late phase. It brings us to another aspect of the probleni: the 
problem of height in relation to the dimensions. As the temple was to be raised to the 
height of three talas, the necessity of increasing its dimensions was also felt. Without it a 
semi-circular temple with the height of three storeys would not have been architecturally 
impressive. 

It is thus apparent that Kerala has not only small apsidal shrine (above, p. 185) but 
also the large-sized ones. Secondly, breadth/length proportion shows a tendency towards semi- 
circular form, another unique development in Kerala perhaps following the practice in the 
arrangement of the Durga temple at Aihole. In other respects, specially in the development 
of shrine-interior, there is hardly any difference between the apsidal and circular temples. 
Into the apsidal temples, too, the idea of Dravida-vimdna was interfused with the indigenous 
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style. The garbha-griha inside such temples is, in the form of an apsidal shrine, with gajaprish- 
thakara sikhara; there are sometimes columns also in the pradakshind-patha. Some of the later 
sandhara-vimanas also belong to the sarvatobhadra class of temples. Nevertheless, the small 
shrines as well as the early group are examples of nirandhara temples, and generally without 
any columns inside. As a matter of fact, the most notable difference, in the interior-arrang e- 
ment, between the apsidal shrines and the circular ones lies in the general absence of pillars 
in the former category. 


The extant temples from Tiruvannur, Trikkandiyur and Triprangod, though their 
origin goes back to the Early period, belong mainly to the Middle phase. To this group may 
be added the temples from Kizhavellur, Panjal and Nedumpura. The antiquity of the 
last-mentioned temple cannot be questioned, specially from the epigraphical evidence. 
It may be recalled here that the Nityavicharésvara temple or the Siva temple at Tali has 
yielded inscriptions which refer to Nédumpuraiyiir-nadu. The inscription from the Rama 
temple at Triprayar also mentions a person who was ruling over Nédumpurgaiyir. While 
the latter is dated to the eleventh century, the inscriptions from the former site belong 
possibly to the Early phase. Of: course, the reference to Nédumpuraiyir in the inscriptions 
of the tenth and ‘eleventh centuries does not prove the ancient character of the present 
Siva temple at Nedumpura. Yet the possibility of Nedumpura having a temple in the Early 
phase cannot also be ruled out. However, on the basis of the architectural remnants, that 
escaped the ravages of time and unimaginative renovation, we may certainly place it in 
the Middle phase. The small Ayyapan temple at Panjal has also been placed in this phase 
purely on circumstantial evidence. An inscription engraved on its kumuda-moulding has 
not yet been deciphered; the wooden grill surrounding the entire structure has also made it 
difficult to take the impression of the said epigraph. 


(ii) DESCRIPTION 
Kizhavellur: Vimana temple 
(Pls. XLIII B and XLIV A; fig. 51) 


Though spoilt by the renovation of 1952, the Vamana temple at Kizhavellur, in 
Vaikam Taluk, District Kottayam, still retains certain features which may be ascribed to 
the Middle phase. Built fully of laterite, the apsidal temple, shorn of all its splendour, is 
located on an elevated ground, thus occupying a commanding position. It is associated 
with an inscription dated to Kali-yuga 1510707th day, equivalent to a.p. 1035, March 
22.1 No doubt it is a fragmentary record but it records clearly the construction of the 
temple. It speaks of the construction of an ambalam in Tiruvellir, which may be the same 
as the present Vellir. The inscription ends with a benedictory verse in Sanskrit, written in 
Grantha characters, the other part being in Tami] in Vattelutu script. 


} Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy for 1966-67, no. B. 66. 
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The temple, facing east, has a kapota-bandha type of adhishthdna consisting of 
updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with kampas and gala-pddas, valabhi and kapéta. Below the © 
adhishthana is to be seen the padma-pdaduka; the védi above the adhishthana has also padas. 
The wall is plain but for the three doors, thereby indicating its sarvatébhadra character. 
Its simple prandla comes out of the kapéta part of the adhishthnda near the northern door. 


The Vamana temple is an ekatala-vimdna, with a tiled gaja-prishthakara superstructure. 
Inside the temple is housed an apsidal garbha-griha having a tall circular dome. over the 
apse. It has its own adhishthdna consisting of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha with 
kampas and pattikd. Divided into sanctum proper and the mukha-mandapa, the garbha-griha 
is surrounded by a row of fourteen columns along the pradakshind-patha. But the bdhya- 
bhitti as well as the garbha-griha wall do not show these divisions on the exterior. Columns 
inside are not of uniform type, and perhaps most of them were replaced by new ones at the 
time of the renovation. This is evident from the pillars in front of the main entrance, as 
one of them is carved with a figure of dipa-lakshmi and the other bearing the relief of Ganésa. 
The garbha-griha, too, has hastihasta banister on either side of the flight of steps. 


Entrance into the mukha-mandapa of the temple is through a flight of nine steps, 
flanked on either side by banister of the hasti-hasta type. Both the granite phalakas are 
carved with fine reliefs of deities ascribable to the Late phase: one of them portrays a 
dancing Siva accompanied by other deities including Ganéia, seated to his right. Apasmara- 
purusha has duly been shown in the relief in the posture of being trampled down by Siva. 
The other phalaka, on the northern side, has been carved with a four-armed sthdnaka image 
of Vishnu, accompanied by Sri-Dévi and Bhi-Dévi. Originally, the main entrance had 
wooden dvdra-pdalas, now damaged and removed from the actual position. An interesting 
feature of the temple-complex is the absence of namaskdra-mandapa: the space between the 
ndlambalam and the flight of steps is too narrow to accommodate this characteristic 
pyramidal structure. On the contrary, the granite balipitha is an impressive unit having the 
mouldings like the updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha, with gala-padas and makara-terminals, 
and pattika; it is followed by vdi. 


Panjal: Sri Ayyappankavu temple 
(Figs. 9 and 52) 


Sri Ayyappankavu temple at Panjal, in Talapilli Taluk, of District Trichur, is a small 
nirandhaéra temple built on an apsidal plan. Facing the east, its granite adhishthdna has the 
usual mouldings like upana, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha, with makara-terminals and patttka; 
it is followed by the védzkd as well. It seems that the parts of the adhishthdna above the kumuda, 
which contains an inscription, and the bAitt are later reconstruction. The bfitti is, however, 
made of laterite blocks, duly plastered, and also painted with murals. Themes of the paint- 
ings include dancing Siva, Ganééa, Harihara, Bhagavati, Vénugopala, Narasirhha tearing 
the entrails of Hiranyakasipu, Kaliyamardana, Rama and his brothers, Rama’s coronation, 
and Sita and Hanuman. To the north of the Ayyappankavu temple, which carries a tiled 
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gaja-prishtha roof, stands another small shrine, square on plan, dedicated to Vishnu. It faces 
the east and is made entirely of laterite blocks. As stated earlier, the temple-complex has 
no datable feature preserved in its architecture, save the inscribed kumuda. Palaeographi- 
cally, it may be ascribed to the Middle phase; its breadth/length ratio also appears to be 
the characteristic of the same period. The temple is without a namaskdara-mandapa. 


Nedumpura: Siva temple 
(Pl. XLVI; figs. 10 and 53) 


The Siva temple at Nedumpura, in Talapilli Taluk, of District Trichur, is not very far 
away from the Panjal temple described above. Nedumpura is also known as Kulasékhara- 
néllur, though in the inscription, as stated above, the place is called Nedumpuraiyir. 
Its early date is confirmed not only by epigraphical evidence but also by a few surviving 
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architectural features of the temple. No inscription is known to have been discovered 
so far from the Nedumpura temple. But testimony of inscriptions from Tali and Triprayar 
leave no doubt about its importance as the headquarters of a small principality. It is but 
natural that such a township should have had a temple as a centre of its cultural life. 

It is a fairly big temple-complex comprising, apart from the main sanctuary, the 
shrines for Vishnu on the north-west corner, Sasta on the south-west corner of the Vishnu 
shrine, Bhagavati on the south-eastern, and Ganééa on the south-western side of the 
principal Siva temple. All the subsidiary shrines, specially the Vishnu temple, has under- 
gone thorough renovation some eighty years ago. ‘This was the time when the main temple, 
too, passed through a major phase of repairs. All the temples, except the main Siva temple, 
are square on plan. 

The principal shrine is an example of dvitala sandhara-vimana, facing the cast. Its 
adhishthdna is made of granite while the walls are of laterite blocks, both the roofs being 
covered with copper sheets, spread evidently over atimber-built frame. The adhishthana has 
updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha, kampa, kantha and pattikd. From the kantha comes out the 
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pranala with simple flutings. As usual, it is held in the simha’s mouth, resting on the kumuda. 
Above the adhishthana, rises the védi showing floral designs alternating with pddas. The upper 
kantha has highly stylized makara designs on either side of each projection. Both the adhish- 
théna and the bhittz have identical recesses and returns; perhaps originally these 
were connected even with the haras above the prastara. The harantaras here contain Sala- 
patjaras—késhthas being of the usual sham variety. It is, however, difficult to say if these 
koshthas were meant to be adorned with jdlakas, as is the case with some temples still 
retaining the particular feature. These pafjaras are cut into the védikd, whereas the toranas 
and kudya-stambhas rise from above the védi. Pilasters are of the tetragonal variety 
with corbels of the bevelled and tenon type. Téranas have arches all over but its original 
form is difficult to visualize. 


The prastara of the temple has also undergone considerable transformation. The uttara 
and the vdjana are represented by plain courses but the valabhi might have had a row of 
bhiitas, now deformed by the successive layers of stucco. Similar deformation can be noticed 
also in the kapota, adorned with ndstkas. The hara above the prastara has likewise lost much 
of its true character, and the earlier features of the grivd are beyond easy recognition. 


The entrance into the temple is through two lateral flights of five steps meeting at a 
common landing; the slab that screens the sapdna is carved with minor motifs like kumbha, 
pushpa, etc. Inside, the temple is divided into garbha-griha and mukha-mandapa but without 
columns in front or along the pradakshind-patha. The garbha-griha is also apsidal on plan but 
we are not certain if it carried a domical stkhara. It enshrines a cylindrical liga, placed on 
a square linga-pitha. 


In front of the principal shrine has been built a ‘csnasbne aaindab the adhishthana- 
mouldings of which comprise updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha and pajtika. ‘The entire 
temple-complex is surrounded by a ndlambalam, which has its own adhishthana, It needs 
no mention that both the roofs are in the shape of gaja-prishtha, the upper one pinnacled 
by three stipis. 


Triprangod : Kalasamhdaramirti temple 
(Pl. XIX B; figs. 8 and 32) 


The Kalasarnharamirti temple at Triprangod, in Tirur Taluk, District Malappuram, 
is a large temple-complex having no less than nine subsidiary shrines. It is a ductala-vimdana 
and apsidal on plan from adhishthdna to stkhara; the upper roof is covered with copper and 
has three st#pis, while the lower one is tiled. Its early phase, represented by the present 
upapitha, has already been described (p. 169) but the extant structure here falls largely in 
the Middle phase. . 

The granite adhishthana of the temple consists of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha 
with dentils and pattikd. It is followed by védi, also of granite, showing floral design alternat- 
ing with the padas. The prandla issuing out of the kantha is now replaced by a new one. 
Neither the adhishthana nor the bhitt: exhibits any recessing; as a matter of fact, walls are 
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relieved only with pilasters and ghana-dvaras. However, the valabhi has the row of bhittas 
running just above the corbels of the pilasters. The corbel is of the bevelled type, with 
projecting tenon. Its second storey, which is conterminous with the grivd, has highly stylized 
hara decoration. 

In this apsidal temple may be noticed a few interesting variations not noticed in the 
Nedummpura temple. Itis, like the Panjal temple, a nirandhara shrine without any pradakshind- 
patha inside. Further, no columns have been provided in the interior despite the presence of 
peristyle around the present temple. The earlier socle thus provides an open-air pradakshind- 
patha all round the apsidal shrine. It is quite likely that the idea of peristyle might have been 
derived from the tradition then in vogue in Tulunadu. Another peculiarity of this temple is 
the indented ground-plan of its front part i.e., towards the west, its entrance being through 
a sopana having hasti-hasta banisters. Indentations of the front part simulate a cruciform 
plan, a unique feature of Kerala’s temple-architecture. All this was absent in the temple of 
the Early phase datable to the tenth century. Most probably, the Middle phase of this temple- 
construction may be ascribed to the twelfth century on stylistic grounds. 

. Internally, the temple is divided into two parts, apsidal garbha-griha and an oblong 
mukha-mandapa. This very division is present on the exterior as well. A narrow entrance 
marks the separation between the two units, devoid of any pillar in the interior. 

The temple has a namask ara-mandapa in front standing on a granite base, the mouldings 
of which consist of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha with kampas and pattikd. Its 
pyramidal roof stands on four inner and twelve outer columns. Interestingly, the south- 
western and the south-eastern corners of the mandapa have been converted into 
two subsidiary shrines dedicated to Ganapati and Nanné$vara. No nandi figure could be 
noticed here, but a nandi in half-buried condition is to be seen outside the temple on the 
north-eastern corner. Abutting the southern wall of the principal shrine also stands a small 
shrine, perhaps meant for Chandééa. Being a very large structural complex, it is asso- 
ciated with a tank, and on the western side, two gépuras, built of laterite blocks. The 
base of the old ndlambalam shows mouldings like upana, short jagati, octagonal kumuda, 
kantha and pattika. . 

It is necessary to add a few words about the subsidiary shrines that stand outside the 
inner complex: these comprise a Sast& temple to the south and six other shrines to the north. 
The Sasta temple is apsidal on plan and is built of laterite blocks. Of the six shrines, all of 
them being of Saiva affiliation, the northernmost one is the most impressive. It is a sama- 
chaturd$ra dvitala-vimana standing on a granite adhishthdna, with mouldings like updna, 
jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with dentils and pattika. Its walls are decorated with kudya- 
stambhas and ghana-dvadras, apart from paintings in light brown and green. Below the 
pyramidal roof comes the grivd bearing stylized hdra-motif. To the south of this shrine is 
a small circular temple made of laterite blocks and carrying a thatched roof. All other 
temples, and all of them facing west, except the one housed in the kitchen, are four- 
sided on plan. 

The Krishna shrine to the south-east of the main shrine is an impressive structure. 
An oblong tiled structure encloses a pure Dravida shrine built on a square plan. In 
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conformity with the general pattern of Kerala temples, both its grivd, relatively taller, 
and the sikhara are octagonal in shape. The granite adhishthana consists of updna, jagati, vritta- 
kumuda, kantha with dentils, and pattcka. It also has a védi. Walls are plain but for the simple 
pilasters. The entrance is from the east through a flight of steps flanked on either side by 
hasti-hasta banister. As pointed out before, similar shrine has been noticed in the Vadak- 
kunnatha temple-complex at Trichur and the Trikotésvara temple at Punalur. 


Trikkandiyur: Siva temple 
(Pl. XXI B; figs. 8, 15 and 33) 


The Siva temple at Trikkandiyur, only two kilometre from Tirur, in Tirur Taluk, 
of District Malappuram, is an apsidal dvitala-vimana, the nucleus of which dates back to the 
tenth century. As already stated (p. 170), its early phase is represented by its old adhishthana, 
now being used as the upapitha. Over the earlier granite base rises the present adhishthana 
leaving a batter of about 3 ft (0°91 m). The mouldings of the adhishthdna consist of updna, 
a short jagati, vritta-kumuda of rather flattish variety, kantha with dentiJs or representation of 
lupds and pattikds. It is followed by védi which contains floral designs alternating with pddas, 
a decorative motif that might have emerged some time in the eleventh century. Surprisingly, 
the mouldings above the oritta-kumuda only share the recesses and projections of the wall. 
For all practical purposes, the wall starts from the vpitta-kumuda, as the projection of 
the mouldings above the kumuda is almost in a line with that of the wall. This leads us to 
another surmise: the adhishthdna up to the kumuda is earlier than the other mouldings. 


Above the védika has been built the wall in laterite blocks. It is relieved with kudya- 
stambhas, ghana-dodras and késhtha-paijaras, the last-mentioned motif occurring only in the 
hardntara-recesses, All the pilasters carry cross-corbels, corbels being of the bevelled type 
with tenon. The valabhi of the prastara is embellished with a row of bhiitas while the kapota 
bears nasikds, enclosing human face. Although the temple is dedicated to Siva all the arches 
above the ghana-dvaras enclose some Vaishnava figure or the other: the northern and the 
western sides contain respectively the figures of Narasirhha tearing the entrails of Hiranya- 
kagipu and a four-armed seated image of Vishnu with usual dyudhas. Both the grivd, which 
has the hdra in highly stylized form, and the stkhara are gaja-prishthakara. It seems that the 
vertical rise above the kumuda is a later renovation. Appearance of Vaishnava figures above 
the ghana-dvaras might have added in the seventeenth century when the revival of the Bhakti 
cult created a stir throughout Kerala. 


Internally, the shrine is divided into apsidal garbha-griha and squarish mukha-mandapa, 
none of the units having any columns. In the garbha-griha is enshrined a cylindrical litga 
on a square pitha. Perhaps the garbha-griha here does not have any roof or stkhara of its own. 
It is also a nirandhara temple, a plan surviving from the earliest phase of the temple. The 
entrance into the mukha-mandapa is through a sépdna with hasti-hasta banisters, the latter 
carved with the representation of térana. There are two prandlas here—one for the the garbha- 
griha and the other for the mukha-mandapa. Both come out of the kantha but without any 
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simha-mukha. Associated with the prandla of the garbha-griha is a squatting female dwarf, 
carrying the ndla on her head. A channelled prandla of early variety, resting on a ndga-kal, 
is connected with the mukha-mandapa. 


The temple has not merely a namaskdra-mandapa but also a balikkal-mandapa, both 
following an axial arrangement. On the north-eastern corner of the ndlambalam stands a 
square flat-roofed Ganésa shrine facing the east. Though considerably remodelled, the 
adhishthana of the Ganapati shrine is the same as that of the present upapitha or the earlier 
adhishthana. It is noteworthy that the level on which the upapitha rests is the same as that of 
the Ganésga shrine. All this may tend to show that the Ganésa shrine is more or less coeval 
with the Early phase of the complex. Even the ndlambalam has an earlier phase contem- 
poraneous with the first phase of the temple-complex. 


Two more sub-shrines, one dedicated to Parasurama and the other to Krishna are to 
be seen on the north-eastern and the north-western corners respectively. Again, on the 
south-eastern corner of the main temple stands a small apsidal shrine dedicated to Kali. 
Its adhishthana is made of granite whereas the Dhitti is built of laterite blocks. Inside the 
garbha-griha is installed a stone on a square pitha, symbolizing Kali or Bhagavati. 


Tiruvannur: Siva temple 


(Pl. XXI A; figs. 8 and 34) 


The Siva temple at Tiruvannur in the outskirts of Calicut, in District Kozhikode, 
belongs to the same category as that of Triprangod or Trikkandiyur. All the three temples 
have an earlier phase represented by the extant adhishthdna, which is now used as 
the upapitha. Like the temple at Triprangod it also faces west, and is built partly of 
laterite. As it stands today, it is a dvitala-vimdna with two gaja-prishthakara roofs, both being 
covered with copper sheets. The upper roofs shows three stipis. 


Like the temples at Triprangod and Trikkandiyur, it is also a nirandhara-vimana having 
its early phase (p. 172) represented by a kapdta-bandha type of adhishthana. The wall is 
relieved by pafjaras and kudya-stambhas, but no demarcation exists on the exterior wall 
between the garbha-griha and the mukha-mandapa. On the contrary, the apsidal garbha-griha 
is clearly separated in the interior from the small square mukha-mandapa. Significantly, 
its bhitti is considerably thick but the necessity of such a construction is difficult to make 
out specially when it is not possible to closely examine the interior. 


The present adhishthana of the temple is similar to that of the Siva temple at 
Trikkandiyur. Its mouldings consist of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with a course of 
dentils and patitkd. The védi above the adhishthéna has pdadas alternating with floral motifs. 
Like the Trikkandiyur temple, here also the recesses and the projections start from above 
the kumuda. Even the wall-decorations, consisting primarily of the kishtha-pafjaras in the 
harantara-recesses and a pair of kudya-stambhas, besides the ghana-dvadras on the projected 
parts, are similar to those of the Trikkandiyur temple. Likewise, pétikas are of the bevelled 
and tenoned type. But its valabhi, at least so far as the present state of preservation 
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is concerned, is of the plain variety. Above the prastara of the ground tala rises the hara 
consisting of kiitas, pafjaras and Salas. It is further embellished by wooden bracket figures 
representing among others the story of Kiratarjuniya. The grivd also contains hara as well as 
the wooden bracket figures. 


The entrance into the temple, which enshrines a Siva-liziga, is through a long flight 
of steps flanked on either side by hasti-hasta banisters, bearing the representations of tirana 
and piirna-kiimbha. In the sopdna of the Early phase, two lateral flights of steps meet at a 
common landing; it is screened by a banister carved with two figures of lion standing at 
opposite direction. The prandla, occupying the mouldings above the kumuda, is in the form 
of a simha-mukha issuing out the fluted sundu, having ornamental bands. It is placed too 
high, thus demanding the erection of an additional support, The dwarf-figure, squatting 
below with open mouth, is too small compared to the height of the adhishthana and the 
placement of the ndila. 


The temple, as usual, is enclosed by a nalambalam. In front of the temple stands the 
namaskdra-mandapa, with a pyramidal roof overspread with copper sheet. Its adhishthana 
consists of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha and pajiikd. 

To the north of the principal Siva shrine is the shrine of Krishna, which is enclosed 
in a separate ndlambalam. It is, however, without a namaskdra-mandapa. The temple is a 
small structure facing the west. Axially, it consists of a square garbha-griha, enshrining the 
standing image of Krishna and a mukha-mandapa projecting out of the sanctum. It has to 
be approached by means of a flight of three steps flanked on either side by a hasti-hasta 
banister bearing the figure of lion. The adhishthana consists of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, 
kantha with dentils and pattika. It too has a védi. Walls are almost plain but for the three 
ghana-dvdras and simple pilasters. The temple has a pyramidal roof laid with copper and 
crowned by a stipi. Overtopping the mukha-mandapa is a vaulted roof projecting like the 
Suka-nasd, also covered with copper sheet. ‘ 


It is thus evident that the temples at Triprangod, Trikkandiyur and Tiruvannur 
form a group by themselves. All the three are mirandhara-shrines with their beginning 
going back to the Early phase. Very likely the present plan was conditioned largely by 
the earlier layout, which favoured nirandhara rather than the sdndhdra character. On the 
other hand, Kizhavellur and Nedumpura are sdandhara shrines, the former coming into 
existence in A.D. 1035. Perhaps this was the period when the group of three nirandhara 
temples was rebuilt, each on an earlier base. If that be the case, the renovation phase has 
to be dated to the middle of the eleventh century. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


It cannot be denied that the majority of the temples that stand today in different 
parts of the state belong to the Late phase; it is so not because they were raised for the first 
time but mostly by virtue of their being fully remodelled, or sometimes even built anew, 
in this period itself. The number of freshly-built shrines of real architectural value is not 
many as the endeavour was mainly towards enlarging the already-existent temple- 
complexes. Sites undoutedly have their sanctity; and so the general tendency is to preserve 
the site, and not so much the edifice. Naturally, a temple that may exist on an ancient 
site had to pass through many stages of repairs and alterations. In the circumstances, there 
is every justification of including them in the Late phase once these are denuded of all 
their early vestiges. 


No special effort need be made to prove that the temple-architecture here shared the 
same level of development as that of the neighbouring Tamil country or Karnataka. Some 
changes in the layout and architectural motifs, besides the general trend towards greater 
elaboration, can be observed in Tamilnadu from the latter half of the twelfth century 
onwards. These include, to be more specific, various structural additions like raising of 
subsidiary units around or in a line to the main shrine, incorporation of the Dévi shrine, 
construction of taller gateways or gépuras, and erection of more than one prakara. Some of 
these architectural elaborations were grafted on the traces of earlier layout, giving rise 
to stupendous structural complexes. But here the emphasis has always been on horizontality 
rather than on verticality. The conception of pafcha-prakara was also adopted in some of the 
temple-sites; moreover, large adjuncts like balikkal-mandapa and kiittambalam are products of 
the same movement. This was also the period of the growth of dhvaja-stambha, specially 
in south Kerala. : 


It is rather surprising that the idea of dhvaja-stambha as a monument of grace 
and beauty never assumed popularity in Kerala despite its early appearance in the 
Brahmanical architecture of south India. For instance, it was present in the Brahmanical 
temples, of Nagarjunakonda, assignable to the third century a.p.* In all-India context its 
antiquity can be pushed back to the second century B.c. as confirmed by the discovery of 
more than one column, including the famous Heliodorous pillar in front of a Vaishnava 


1The Pushpabhadrasvami temple yielded an inscribed dhvaja-stambha dated in the sixteenth regnal 
year of the Ikshvaku king Ehavala Chamntamiila. See Epigraphia Indica XXXIV, pp. 17-20. 
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shrine at Vidisha, Madhya Pradesh.1 On the contrary, the temples of Kerala are generally 
without a permanent flag-staff though balipitha occurs almost as the constant feature. 
Only rich and important temples, most of them in south Kerala, have permanent dhvaja- 
stambha. On festive occasions, however, improvised flag-staff is made out of the trunk of 
areca-nut tree and on the last day of the function it is lowered down in the temple-tank: 


A few illustrations in respect of important architectural developments may be cited 
here. It is well-known that murals and wood-works attained wide vogue in this phase; 
and these aspects have already been discussed (pp. 117-20 and 122-31). In matters of minor 
motifs some notable developments can also be observed in Kerala. For the first time, 
in the twelfth century, pushpa-potikds appear in the Chdla temples: they occur in a subsidiary 
shrine of the AiravatéSvara temple at Darasuram of the time of Rajaraja II (1146-73), 
the Agastyésvara temple at Atti, District North Arcot, built by Rajadhiraja II (1163-78) 
and the Kampaharé$vara temple at Tribhuvanam of the time of Kuléttunga TI (1178- 
1218). Their emergence in the Pandya architecture of the time is but natural specially 
when this dynasty dominated the architectural field of the south during the latter half of 
the thirteenth century. Unfortunately, the Pandya contribution to the south Indian 
architecture has yet to be assessed in proper perspective. Anyway, among the known Kerala 
temples, pushpa-potikds appear in the Sukapuram Dakshinamirti temple at Edappal, 
assignable to the first half of the thirteenth century (above, p. 193). 

Almost as a corollery to the evolution of the pushpa-potika is the emergence of prapdlas 
terminating in lotus or lotus-bud. The date of its appearance has been fixed by the present 
writer to the middle of the thirteenth century (above, pp. 91-92). Simultaneously, it might 
have come into vogue in south Kerala, which then occupied a pre-eminent position in 
the political and architectural history of the west coast. Highly ornamental upapithas, 
adhishthanas and sdpana-phalakas now revealed relatively higher incidence in Kerala. 
Banisters here are mostly carved with gods and goddesses, sometimes even representing 
the entire retinue of a particular deity. But this type of decorative elements is confined to 
south Kerala largely embracing the kingdom of Vénadu. 

In the Late phase, specially during its first half, Vénadu occupied the pride of place 
in the religious and architectural history of the time. Evident as it is, the beginning of this 
‘phase has been fixed to circa a.D. 1301, particularly on the basis of various political 
considerations. Briefly speaking, it was the period when the Chélas had vanished complete- 
ly from the political scene. There were grim forebodings of the collapse of the Pandya 
empire as well. Till the close of the thirteenth century, the Vénddu territory was under 
the hegemony of the Pandyas. Jatavarman Sundara Pandya and his successor Maravarman 
Kulaégékhara restored the lost glory of this dynasty, and their arms penetrated in all the 
directions to proclaim not only their victorious march but also their religious fervour and 
zeal, But the beginning of the fourteenth century brought disaster in the Pandya kingdom 
which was overtaken by an internecine feuds between the two sons of Maravarman 


1 Evidently, the ASokan columns have been excluded here. For the Heliodorous Garuda pillar, see 
Annual Report of Archaeological Survey of India, 1908-09, p. 126. 
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Kulagékhara. One of them, Sundara Pandya, invited Malik Kafur who invaded 
the country in 1311 and inflicted a crushing defeat on the forces of Vira Pandya, the other 
claimant of the throne. Taking advantage of this disorder and confusion, Ravivarma 
Kulagékhara (1299-1314), the great Vénadu ruler, made an incursion deep into the Tamil 
country and reached as far north as Kafichi. He was not only a brilliant king and conquerer 
but also a zealous champion of Brahmanical faith. Also, he made Quilon, his capital- 
city, the cynosure of all the port-towns of Kerala, then thronging with merchant-ships, 
particularly from China. 


The pattern of architectural movement was set at motion by Ravivarma 
Kulasgékhara. He was reponsible for the renovation of a number of temples, a mission 
pursued scrupulously by other rulers of the dynasty. It was, therefore, no accident that 
south Kerala produced the maximum number of temple-inscriptions registering variously 
the facts of reconstruction, fresh structural addition or new temple-building. Yet, by 
and large, it was more a renovation phase than a period of new edifices, specially in south 
Kerala. 


Some amount of political stability was enjoyed by south Kerala at least during the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. Even the rise of the Vijayanagara power, in A.D. 
1336, which provided the much-needed political unification of the greater part of south 
India, did not materially alter the political equilibrium of Vénadu which, save for some 
brief spells, remained outside the ambit of the Vijayanagara empire.1 From the middle 
of the fourteenth century onwards the Zamorins of Calicut made their presence felt in 
central Kerala as the Kolatiris did in north Malabar. In spite of the emergence of three 
principal levers of power the political situation in Kerala remained riven with dissension 
and strife. With the arrival of the Portuguese in 1498, the economic condition had 
improved due to comparatively better external trade. The most peaceful and culturally 
" propitious epoch was the period of Dutch contact with Malabar. This must have provided 
fresh impetus for the construction of new temples in different princedoms and chieftaincies. 


Ideologically, the next two centuries proved to be a great ferment, as the contact 
with Islam and Christianity led to the reawakening of Hinduism. As a result, a new wave 
of Bhakti movement swept the entire Kerala in the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. 
Larger temple-complexes with more than one main shrine came up as a direct reaction 
to this new philosophy. Into the older temples were added shrines for other gods or god- 
desses; murals and wood-works reflect the same eclectic outlook, the same religious tenets. 
Side by side, the temple-authorities had grown powerful—so powerful as to thwart all 
earthly authority, including the royal writ.2 It was Marttanda Varma who had at long - 
last crushed the power of the feudal lords and showed the temple-priests and holders of 
temple-lands their proper places. 


1In the conflict between Achyuta-Raya’s army and the forces of Vénadu under Bhitalavira Udaya- 
Marttanda Varma (1516-35), the latter had to acknowledge the supremacy of the Vijayanagara monarch, 
and part with some territory in the Tirunelveli District. 

* A. Sreedhara Menon (1967), of. cit., pp. 243-44. 
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On January 3, 1750, Marttanda Varma dedicated his kingdom to his tutelary deity 
Sri Padmanabhasvami with a view'to serving the god as a mere servant. He started 
repairing the temple as early as 1731] with an idea to reconsecrate the idol. Several other 
repairs and additions were carried out previously by some Vénadu ruler or the other. In 
the fourteenth century, apart from the munificence that it received from Ravivarma 
Kulasékhara, some important additions were also made to this sacred shrine. Thus 
Adityavarmay alias Sarvanganatha constructed the shrine of Krishna, g0-sald, a mandapa 
and the dipikd-griham in the Saka year 1296 (a.p. 1375).! Similarly, Suchindram and the 
AdikégavapperumAl temple of Tiruvattaru received constant attention of the Vénadu 
kings. A major renovation of the Adikésavaperumal temple was undertaken in Kollam 
778-782 (a.p. 1603-07) by king Vira Ravi Ravivarma. He effected ‘repairs and added 
fresh structures to the temple of AdikéSavapperuma! and the four t:ruma'igaippatties, the 
kitchen, the water-room (?), the paving of the innermost places with stones, the orratkkal- 
mandapa, the dvara-palas, the pillar of lights, and the roofing of the hall (in which) the 
balikkal stands, were constructed.”* Both the temples referred to above are oblong on plan, 
meant to enshrine the Anantasayi form of Vishnu. However, it is not known if any new 
oblong shrine was raised in the Late phase. 


That the Vénadu rulers took active interest in the upkeep of the Sthanunathasvami 
temple at Suchindram, District Kanyakumari, is evident from a number of inscriptions 
available there. The temple with its nucleus going back to the times of the Ay rule yielded 
more than a hundred inscriptions belonging variously to the Chdélas, including Chéla- 
Pandya viceroys, the Pandyas, the Vénadu and the Vijayanagara lines of rulers, besides 
a galaxy of private donors.* These epigraphs clearly show that the temple-complex was not 
built in a day. It is a case of gradual development spreading over a millennium or so. In 
Kollam 586 (a.p. 1411), Marttandavarman built a mapdapa and sabhd-mandapa here.‘ 
King Ramavarma constructed a mandapa in Kollam 654 (a.p. 1479) in front of God 
Sthanunathasvami.* This large temple complex grew around one or more square shrines 
with sikhara (pl. LXIV B), having a prominent ndaszka. 

It is necessary to have a few words about the most famous shrine in Kerala—the 
Krishna temple at Guruvayur, in District Trichur. As a great pilgrim centre, the temple 
is bound to undergo many alterations, the last of which took place a few years back when 
an accidental fire caused damage to some structures. In all likelihood, the temple-complex 
is the product of this phase alone. It may be recalled here that it was Puntanam Numbudiri 
(1547-1640) who brought the Guruvayur-appan temple to limelight through his many 
devotional songs. Its principal shrine, facing the east, is a square dvitala-vimana enclosed 
by a ndlambalam. All the roof, including that of the square namaskara-mandapa are covered 


1 Travancere Archaeological Series, I, pt. IX, pp. 171-73. 

2 Ibid., pt. X, p. 175. 

3 R. Vasudeva Poduval (1941), of. cit., pp. 193-223. Also K. K. Pillay (1956), of. cit., pp. 440-49. 
4 Travancore Archaeological Series, VIII, p. 28. 

5 Ibid., p. 23. 
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with copper sheets. Walls of the main shrine have murals but the most conspicuous features 
are the lofty dhvaja-stambha, a dipa-stambha erected in a.p. 1836 by a resident of Tiru- 
vanantpuram or Trivandrum, an impressive balipitha, the gépuras and the temple tank. 
A Sanskrit inscription, in Malayalam characters, records the construction of the eastern 
gopura with steps. It also refers to the old name of the place as Gurupavanapura. 
The western gdpura was raised, as the Malayalam inscription thereon says, in Kollam 922, 
Mesha 20 (a.p. 1747) by one Ittiradichcha-MénOn.? It is said that dhvaja-stambha is a single 
piece of straight teak wood, collected from the jungle of the former state of Travancore. 
The wooden shaft forms the core which is enclosed by bell-metal, duly plated with gold. 
No less impressive is the tank situated to the north of the temple; it is popularly taken 
to be the surviving portion of a lake that once stretched from Guruvayur to Mammiyur. 
Architecturally, there is hardly any feature in the temple worthy of special consideration. 
Its interior could not be studied for obvious reasons but it seems that the image of Krishna 
is enshrined within a garbha-griha in the form of a miniature shrine. That explains the 
installation of the deity on an elevated part, providing fairly good view of the image. It 
is well-known that the representation of Guruvayur-appa} is to be seen in the murals of 
the Mattancheri palace, Cochin. 


Temples in other parts of Kerala also came up as will be evident from a number 
of examples that have been described below. But generally they have been constructed 
on square plans, the number of other types of ground-plan being relatively small. In this 
phase, however, the elliptical ground-plan, though represented by a solitary example, 
had its vogue. It is the famous Siva temple at Vaikam, in District Kottayam. As the reason 
for including it under the elliptical plan has already been discussed, suffice it here to say 
that it is not an isolated monument of its kind as its parallel comes from other parts of 
south India (above, pp. 71-73). 


2. SQUARE SHRINE 
A. DRAvipa 


(i) GENERAL 


The Dravida style of temples in Kerala during the Late phase was inspired mainly 
by the Pandya architectural idiom. Sharing of common ideals and practices is but natural 
once the social and cultural ties transcend all political barrier. Furthermore, a part of the 
Pandya territory remained under the rule of the Vénadu kings for a very long time. Against 
this background, the occurrence of Dravida style of temples in south Kerala seems quite 
natural. 


Kollam or Quilon has a definite concentration of Dravida shrines. It being the capital 
city and the most important port of south Kerala, the Vénadu rulers were certainly anxious 


1 For inscriptions on the eastern and the western gépuras, see Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 
1947-48, nos. 96-97. 
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to transform it into an important religious centre. Curiously, the earliest known epigraph 
from the town is that of Ramavarma Kulasgékhara (1090-1106) dated to a.v. 1102, the 
rest being ascribable to this phase only. Of all the temples of Quilon, the Raméévara temple 
is by far the most impressive. The temple in many respects is similar to the Bhaktavatsala 
temple at Cheranmahadevi, District Tirunelveli. Yet the most intact specimen of Dravida 
architecture at Quilon is the Ganapati temple, the brief description of which is given below. 


(ii) DESCRIPTION 
Quilon: Ganapati temple 
(Pl. XLVII A; fig. 54) 


- Built of granite from the adhishthéna to stkhara, the Ganapati temple at Quilon is 
an example of chaste ekatala Dravida-vimana of the sama-chaturdsra type. Facing the north, 
the temple enshrines a seated image of Ganapati. It is a nirandhdra-shrine without an 
ambulatory: or column inside. In front of the temple stands the square namaskdra-mandapa 
having a tiled pyramidal roof; its base is of granite and has its own flight of steps, flanked 
on either side by elephant-shaped banisters, perhaps a late arrival in the history of south 
Indian architecture. Such s*pdnas are seen in the Kakatiya style of temples but rather 
uncommon in Tamilnadu except perhaps in the Jate Vijayanagara phase. 


The entrance into the namaskara-mandapa, a typical Kerala feature, is from the east. 
It has its adhishthdna, consisting of updna, padma, kumuda, kantha, and pattcka. There are 
figures like elephant, peacock and row of simha-mala in the kantha, while the pattika is 
inscribed with a Sanskrit inscription of Jayasirnha alias Vira-Kéralavarman dated to 
Kollam 671 (a.p. 1496). It refers to Nityaprajfiamuni, the author of Kramadipika-vyakhya; 
perhaps it was he who consecrated the temple dedicated to Gévinda. Even the inscription 
begins with Hari Sri.1 It is, however, not known when it came to be known as 
Ganapati-nadai. 

There are two more inscriptions from the temple: one of them, a late Tamil inscrip- 
tion engraved on the south wall of the temple, records the building of the wall by a native 
of Tiruvidaimarudur.? Evidently, the reference is to some renovation that the temple 
underwent. A loose stone, near the west wall of the enclosure, mentions Tirunelveli and 
Kurakkenikkollam (Kollam) ; it is dated to Kollam 653 (a.p. 1478).? On the basis of the 
epigraphical evidence alone the temple may be dated to the fifteenth century. 


The temple proper consists of a square garbha-griha projecting a narrower mukha- 
mandapa. It has towards the east a portico raised on a maficha type of adhishthana, while 
the western extension to house the uwtsava deity stands rather asymmetrically, both being 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, II, pp. 26-27. Also see, Annual Report on Epigraphy 1895, no. 258. 


2 Ibid., no. 259. 
3 Ibid., no. 260. It may be the same epigraph as Poduval’s (1941) no. 2 under Quilon, p. 183. 
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of later accretions. Though the temple faces the north, the approach to it is through the 
east along the portico. Instead of two dvdra-pdlds, there are two dwarf figures—sankha- 
nidht and padma-nindhi—on either side of the entrance. Its door-jambs have padma-sakhas 
on all the three sides but without any figure on the /alata-bimba. 


The temple stands on a very impressive base, divided into upapitha and adhishthana. 
Both are highly ornamental, and decorative elements are reminiscent of the Vijayanagara 
tradition. Mouldings of the upapitha comprise upana, padma-jagati, kantha with gala-pdda 
and kapita with kudus; it is crowned possibly by a pratz. The temple has prominent bhadra 
projection in the centre, and the adhishthdna of the bhadra-projection differs substantially 
from that of the karnas. In the former cases the adhishthdna consists of updna, padma, antari, 
kumuda with vertical flutings and a central band, kantha with kampas, kapota with kidus, 
and prati. It is followed by védika while the déva-kashthas are cut into it. The karpas have 
octagonal kumuda in place of fluted one, wheras the other mouldings include updna in the © 
form of padma-pdduka, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha with gala-pddas and pattkd. The 
védi above the adhishthdna is crowned by a kapéta moulding. Again, the mouldings below 
the ndstka-pafjara differs from those of the bhadra and the major part of the karnas. 


Like the adhishthdna, the walls are also relieved with recesses and returns more or 
less conforming to those of the adhishthdna. In the bhadra-projection is the false déva-késhthas 
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with sala-stkhara showing two tiers, each one embellished with ndsikas. On either extremity 
of the bhadra is a fluted kudya-stambhas carrying pushpa-pitikds. Karnas have, apart from 
nasika-panjaras, two more kudya-stambhas with developed features, including the ndga-motif 
at the termination of the tetragonal lower part. It has padma-valabhi and a prominent 
kapota. Needless to say, its grivaé and stkhara are square in shape, each side having a nasika. 
Another noteworthy feature is the occurrence of carvings representing elephant, peacock, 
gaja-vyala, Subrahmanya and so on confined mostly to the eastern wall. These representa- 
tions are on individual slabs, and seems to be a peculiarity of the Vijayanagara tradition. 
Mostly these are casual carvings done by stone-cutters while sizing the individual slabs. 


Quilon : Sri Ramésvara temple 
(Pls. XLVII B and CG; figs. 11 and 15) 


Judged by the extant adhishthdna, the Raméévara temple at Kollam or Quilon, must 
have originally been a very impressive edifice, now stripped off all its former grandeur.. 
It was also an old temple-site as it is evident from the discovery of an inscription of a Chéra 
king dated to a.p. 1102-3 (Kollam 278). The Chéra king is generally identified with 
Ramavarma Kulasékhara, perhaps the last important name in the dynastic list. He has 
been introduced in the Raméévara temple-inscription as Iramar-Tiruvadi-K oyiladikariga!- 
ayina Kulasékhara-chChakkara-vattiga’. The title Koyiladhikari deserves special mention: it 
means literally controller of temple. ‘It is possible that the management of the palace was 
left in the hands of an important officer, sometimes the young crown-prince himself, who 
was consequently called the Koyiladhikari, and so Gundert has translated this term 
as the Palace-Major; but as the kings of Kérala were known to have specially interested 
themselves in temple affairs, it appears more probable that even during the life-time of 
a reigning sovereign, the supervision of the temple demesne was vested in the crown-prince 
so as to give him the proper preliminary training in administrative work, and that he was 

-given the title of Kéyiladhikari.’* Nevertheless, in the face of all this, none can deny the 
antiquity of the Ramésvara temple whose supervision must have been entrusted to a 
reigning Chéra king or a crown-prince. 

The Raméévara temple at Quilon has yielded two more inscriptions : one of them, 
inscribed on the western entrance, records its very construction in Kollam 516 (a.p. 1343), 
while the other record is dated to Kollam 513 (a.p. 1337-38). Evidences of these two 
inscriptions may show that the temple must have undergone thorough renovation in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. Even the surviving architectural features may point 
to the same conclusion. 


The temple faces the west and is at present a Kerala style of shrine, with two storeys. 
Unfortunately, only the adhishthana can be dated to the fourteenth century, the rest of 


1 Epigraphia Indica, XVIII, p. 341. Also Travancore Archaeological Series, Me ep: 40-46. 
2 Travancore Achasological Series, V, pp. 46-48. 
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the structure being of still later dates. The adhishthana is of a highly ornate variety recalling 
the later Pandya or Chdla tradition which merged imperceptibly into what is 
now commonly called Vijaynagara style. Again, it stands on an upapitha, the mouldings 
of which consist of updna, padma-jagati, antari, pattikd, kantha with gala-padas, crowned by 
kapsta decorated with kigus. Above the kapota comes another mouldings which may be 
called prati, but offers a provision for a walk all round. The actual adhishthana, too, stands 
on a padma-pddukd, an optional member similar to an upapitha. Mouldings above it comprise 
a short updna, octagonal kumuda, kantha with padas, pattika and pratt. 


Its prandla is equally ornamental in that a full-length szmha figure springs out of the 
simha’s mouth occupying largely the kumuda moulding. Above this head is a seated semha 
figure, much smaller in size than the one serving as the ambu-marga, which ends, however, 
in a lotus-bud. One of the hind legs of the szmha rests on the head of a seated dwarf kept 
in the interspace between the adhishthana and the upapitha: In many respects it is a unique 
kind of ndla, transformed into a fine artistic piece. Its exact parallel comes from 
the Bhaktavatsala temple at Cheranmahadevi, District Tirunelveli. No less beautiful is 
the hasti-hasta banisters carved with a leonine figure; the friezes of the banisters are not 
only fluted but also wavy, ending ultimately into a volute. 


Originally, the temple, unlike the Ganapati temple, appears to have been a Kerala 
style of temple, for it is a séndhdra-vimana consisting of a square sanctum and mukha-mandapa. 
But it is difficult to be sure of it because of the presence of a highly ornamental adhishthdna. 
In its next phase, the Kérala style of temple was transformed into a Dravida shrine to 
be converted eventually again into a Kerala style of temple. In the centre of the garbha- 
griha is a Siva-linga planted on a square pitha. There are no pillars inside, nor there is any 
other arrangement except the ambulatory. At present it is a dvitala-vimana, carrying pyra- 
midal roof of tiles. 


In front of the shrine stands a square namaskdra-mandapa, which must have been 
built, during the fourteenth century. It, too, has an impressive base, divided into upapitha 
and adhishthana. The adhishthana consists of updna, padma-jagati, antari, octagonal kumuda, 
kantha with gala-pddas and pattikd. As usual, there are four pillars in the inner row, and 
twelve along the periphery. 

The northern and western wings of the ndlambalam, that surrounds the entire structural 
complex, have fallen down. There are three minor shrines, two of them, facing the east, 
being inside the western wing of the ndlambalam; the other to the north faces the south. 
All the three shrines have prominently-built sépdnas. These three shrines are dedicated 
variously to Subrahmanya, Chandééa and Ganapati; and of them, the shrine for Subrah- 
manya has elephant-shaped banisters, while those of the Chandééa shrine are truly hasti- 
hastas. Both the shrines contain the respective images of Chandésa and Subrahmanya. 
The latter is a four-armed standing figure on alow square pedestal. With the peacock 
behind, its two lower hands are in the abhaya and varada, whereas the lower hands hold 
vajra and Ssaktt. Chandésa is a two-armed seated image executed in black granite. But the 
seated figure of Ganapati is four-armed. 
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Kanpirapalli: Ganapati temple 
(Fig. 55) 


The ruined Ganapati temple at Kanjirapalli, in Kanjirapalli Taluk, District 
Kottayam, is yet another example of square Dravida shrine built of granite. Its superstruc- 
ture has completely given way but it seems that it was just an ekatala-vimana of the ntrandhara 
type. On the whole, it is not an ornate structure, nor has it been built on an 
evolved adhishthana. Simplicity is its hall-mark: even the walls and adhishthana are devoid 
of any recesses and returns. Axially, it consists of a square garbha-griha, meant for installing 
a Siva-liiga, ardha-mandapa, maha-mandapa and front portico. Also, there is a subsidiary 
structure to the south of the mahd-mandapa. 


KANJIRAPALLI: GANAPATI TEMPLE 
DISTRICT KOTTAYAM 
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Broadly speaking, the temple, located on an elevated ground, has two main phases: 
in the first phase it consists of the square sanctum and the mukha-mandapa while in the 
subsequent phase another axial mandapa and the front portico were added to it. So the 
space in front of the mukha-mandapa was transformed in later times into ardha-mandapa. 
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This part as well as the sanctum possibly came into existence some time in the fourteenth 
century, whereas the mahd-mandapa and the portico were added perhaps two centuries later. 
Corbels of the latter units, it is interesting to note, are of the pushpa-potika type but the 
sanctum shows the use of bevelled pétikds. Significantly, the temple has an inscription which 
may be dated to the sixteenth century; the other notable inscription dates back to the 
eighteenth century. 


The adhishthana of the temple, which faces the east, consists of updna, jagati, vyitta- 
kumuda, kantha with kampas and pattikd. Both the kantha and the védika are decorated with 
floral motifs alternating with the padas. The prandla coming out of simha’s mouth is rather 
simple in that it has a fluted shaft ending in a lotus bud. It comes out of the kaptha and 
rests practically on the square-sectioned part of the kumuda. Walls are decorated simply 
with ghana-dvaras and kudya-stambhas. It is noteworthy that the ghana-dvaras rise from above 
the adhishthana, while the tetragonal pilasters come up from above the védika. Above the 
vedi can be seen some carvings like those of worshippers on granite slabs. Of the prastara, 
the most prominent members are valabhi, with padma-dalas, and kapota decorated with 
ndsikas. Over the kapéta runs a course of dentils which are not deeply grooved as was the 
case with the earlier series. It is difficult to have any idea about its superstructure but a 
large number of fallen stones all round the temple may tend to show that it originally 
carried a superstructure, made possibly of stone. 


The entrance into the shrine is through a flight of steps with hasti-hasta banisters, of 
which the northern phalaka bears a carving of Siva accompanied by his mount. A seated 
figure of Dévi is seen on the southern banister. On either side of the doorway stands a two- 
armed dvdra-pala. Furthermore, on the front sanctum-wall are to be seen the carvings of 
Vishnu and Siva. At present, the garbha-griha is without an image. The door-frames of the 
garbhagriha and ardha-mandapa are plain. On the other hand, the mahd-mandapa, standing on 
a maiicha type of adhishthana has plain walls but the door-frame has four successive sakhdas 
like those of padma, ratna, padma and pushpa respectively. Its latata-bimba shows Gaja-Lakshmi. 
Even the door-frame of the northern entrance has sakhas, while on the laldta-bimba 
is depicted with the figures of Siva-Parvati, with a sage standing to the right of Siva. The 
maha-mandapa has eight columns dividing it into three bays. All the columns show pushpa- 
potikds and also bear carvings variously of worshippers, Hanuman, Ganapati, Subrahmanya, 
dancing figures, mithuna figures and so on. The portico, open on all the sides, stand on four 
pillars, also with pushpa-potikads. However, its roof has completely fallen down. There is a 
small circular /¢iga, now mutilated, inside the square pedestal and its occurrence may show 
that the temple, built in Pandya idiom, was dedicated originally to Siva. 


B. DrAvipa-KERALA 
(i) GENERAL 


Temples continued to be built or rebuilt in traditional Dravida-Kérala style through- 
out Kerala during the Late phase. It was also the period when various ornate structures 
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and sculptural embellishments were added to the pre-existing edifice, a trend quite 
universal in south India. Here we propose to describe a few representative temple-types. 


(ii) DESCRIPTION 
Kalpatht (Palghat) : Visvanatha temple 
(Pl. LXVIII A; fig. 56) 


The Visvanatha temple-complex at Kalpathi, a suburb of Palghat town, is situated 
on the southern bank of the Kalpathipuzha. It faces the east, and consists of the principal 
Vigvanatha shrine, Kaéi-Visalakshi and Maha-Ganapati shrines. While the Ganapati 
shrine faces the east, the shrine for Dévi, like the one meant for housing the utsava-miirtts, 
has to be approached from the south. An inscription engraved on a stone-slab, set up in 
front of the temple, refers the deity as Vigvanathasvamin. The inscription is written in the 
Vatteluttu characters of about the fifteenth century; of course, the language is Malayalam. 
It records the grant to the deity of real and movable property, and the constitution 
of members of the Itti-Kké6mbi (Konikkaladam) section of the Palghat Raja’s family as 
trustees thereof.1 Apparently, the temple was under the care of the family of the Palghat 
Raja. The inscription was cut at the bidding of Rayiram Kundatt Pangi, the ancestral 
scribes of the Palghat Rajas. 


The temple, enclosed by a ndlambalam, is a nirandhdra-temple built externally on a 
rectangular plan because of the total integration of the square garbha-griha and the mukha- 
mandapa. To some extent, the plan is more nearer to the Dravida pattern than the 
indigenous tradition. Because of the subsequent addition of a mahd-mandapa, the mukha- 
mandapa was to function as the antardla. As a matter of fact, a flight of steps connects the 
antarala with the pillared mahd-mandapa. Built of laterite blocks, the walls, but for thin 
tetragonal pilasters, are plain and simple. An interesting feature of the temple is the use of 
mafichaka variety of the adhishthana, a type generally not in vogue for temples or any house 
of god. The mouldings of the adhishthana consist of updna, tall jagati, kantha with padas and 
pattikd. Each of the walls of the garbha-griha has kudya-stambhas at corners, besides two 
such pilasters in the centre enclosing the false niche with makara-torana. The garbha-griha 
enshrines a bana-linga said to have been brought from K4si. Its timber roof has copper sheets 
as the achchhadana; copper rafter-shoes have also been used here. A small sub-shrine project- 
ing out of this iemple on the south is meant for Dakshinamirti; to the north stands the 
detached Chandééa shrine. 

The mahd-mandapa, which is flanked on the northern side by the Dévi shrine, stood 
originally on wooden columns; these were replaced by stone ones in 1966. This pillared 
frontage is common both to the ViSvanatha shrine as well as the shrine for Dévi, the latter 
having decidedly two structural phases. Though heavily plastered, pushpa-ptoikas are clearly 
visible on the walls of the Dévi shrine, which has a Gaja-Lakshmi on the /aldta-bimba. 


1 Epigraphia Indica, XV, pp. 145-49. 
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The entire temple complex is surrounded by the ndlambalam, the wooden columns of 
which are carved variously with the figures of GanéSa, Dévi and different floral motifs. A 
pillared nandi-mandapa is located_outside the entrance; and in between the dhvaja-stambha 
and the nandi-mandapa stands the inscribed stone-slab. On the basis of this inscription and 
other stylistic features, the temple, which thrived under the patronage of the Palghat 
Rajas, may be ascribed to the first half of the fifteenth century. 


Podiyal : Krishna temple 
(Pl. XLIX; figs. 11-12, 15 and 57) 


The Krishna temple at Podiyal, in Kunnathunad Taluk of District Ernakulam, is 
a small complex comprising two square shrines, each fronted by a namaskdra-mandapa. 
Both are known as Krishna temples in spite of the fact that the images are those of Vishnu. 
But for the main Krishna shrine, which is in granite, the entire structural complex, inclu- 
sive of the other shrine, is built of laterite blocks. The subsidiary Krishna shrine has a tiled 
pyramidal roof on a plain wall; its adhishthana consists of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha 
with pddas and pattikd. It has a simple prandla which, like the sépana with the banisters, is 
made of granite. 

The main temple is a square dvitala-vimdna facing the west. Its adhishthdna consists 
of updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with simha-mala and pattika. The vedi above the adhish- 
thdna has pddas alternating with floral designs. Its channelled frandla, of circular section, 
coming out of the kaptha is devoid of any decoration save its lipped end. Interestingly, the 
adhishthana has no recesses or returns but the walls are relieved with sham niches with 
$ala-Sikhara, ghana-dvaras, and kudya-stambhas with bevelled corbels. It has a plain valabhi, 
but the kapdta is decorated with kidus. Both the roofs are now tiled; and above the first 
tala rises the square grivd, which is indeed the second storey having a functional door on 
the west. The other three sides are having only ghana-dvdras. Its upper storey has a tiled 
pyramidal roof pinnacled by a stipi. 

On plan, the temple consists of just the sanctum enclosing a square garbha-griha with 
a pradakshina-patha all round. It is of significance that the square garbha-griha with its own 
superstructure is made of laterite slabs. This evidence may suggest that the temple had an 
earlier phase when it was built entirely of laterite. At the time of the renovation, the garbha- 
griha was possibly left untouched. It is worthy of note that the Tamil Vatteluttu inscription 
on the vritta-kumuda, near the prandla, tells that the temple was built of stone in Kollam 
635 when the Jupiter was in the Tuld-rast. In the circumstances, the reconstruction of the 
present shrine, in granite, may be dated to a.p. 1460.* That the temple. had an earlier 
beginning may be guessed also from the discarded Vishnu image, lying in the compound. 
It exhibits Hoysala influence and may be dated to the thirteenth century (above, p. 110). 


1 Poduval (1941), op. cit., 173. 
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Udayanapuram: Subrahmanya temple 
(Pl. L B; figs. 11-12, 15 and 58) 


The Subrahmanya temple at Udayanapuram, in Vaikam Taluk of District Kottayam, 
is a dvitala sandhara-vimana consisting of square garbha-griha and the narrower mukha-mandapa. 
It faces the east, and has also a detached namaskara-mandapa in front. Though belonging 
to the Late phase, the sandhara arrangement follows the classical pattern rather than 
the one peculiar to Kerala. The temple-base, divided into upapitha and adhishthana, 
is of granite and the walls are of laterite blocks. In the upapitha are to be seen the mouldings 
like padma, high kantha with gala-padas, valabhi, kapota and prati. The adhishthana has updna, 
jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha, with simha-mala and makaras at corners, and pattkd, followed 
by védi. 

No recessing is provided in the upapitha, though the adhishthdna and bhitti are divided 
into five bays alternating with the hdrdntara-recesses. Indeed, compared to the walls of the 
previous phase, the bhittis are highly decorative. They have kudya-stambhas carrying pushpa- 
potikas, ghana-dodras with makara-toranas, niches with ndsikd-pafjaras; all the niches have 
jalakas. While the niches in the hérdntaras are narrow and with ndsikd-pafjaras, the others, 
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somewhat broader, have sala-sikharas. But all the architectural motifs have been reduced 
to decorative appendage, mostly redundant and devoid of grace and _ instinctive 
appeal. Like the minute ornamentation of sculptures and paintings of the period, the 
architectural elements and motifs here suffer from over-ornamentation and also distortion 
due to too much stylization. 

Even the entablature and the parapet have been subjected to unnecessary ornamenta- 
tion. The kapéta as well as the bhiita-valabhi suffer from the same fate, whereas the sz mha- 
mala above the prastara is replaced by a row of stuccoed lions of seemingly naturalistic 
appearance. As usual, the parapet part is adorned with the Adra, above which come the 
copper roofs, followed by a square grivd, also decorated with kara motifs. The upper roof is 
pyramidal and covered with copper sheets, affixed to the timber-construction. Over the 
mukha-mandapa, the copper roof projects out of the main temple as the suka-nasa. 

As stated above, it is a séndhéra temple having an ambulatory all round. The garbha- 
griha enshrines the standing image of Subrahmanya. There is no column inside the sanctum 
although the mukha-mandapa has two pillars. A narrow portico standing on two pillars are 
in front of the mukha-mandapa. 'The approach to the portico is by means of a flight of five 
steps, and its granite banisters bear representation of deities like the eight- and four-armed 
seated Vishnu executed in typical Kerala idiom. Associated with the prandla, having a 
curved tip, is a standing bhita figure with a mace in one of the hands and the other hand 
being upraised, holds the sundu-shaped ndla. Its lu too, has a prandla but not 
much ornamental. 

The namaskara-mandapa stands on the same upapitha as that of the shrine proper. Its 
adhishthana consists of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kanthaé. and pathkd, There are 
two concentric rows of pillars—the inner row having four and the outer twelve—carrying 
a pyramidal roof. The entire complex is surrounded by a ndlambalam also having roofs 
covered with copper-sheets. 

The temple may be dated stylistically to the seventeenth century. 


Kozhikode: Tali temple 
(Pls. L A, LI and LII A; figs. 11 and 59) 


The Tali temple, situated close to the Zamorin’s palace at Calicut, now renamed 
Kozhikode, must have enjoyed the patronage of the Zamorins in their hey-day. As the 
available evidence goes, the temple pre-dated the palace which came up immediately to 
the west of the shrine. Laterite blocks obtained in the excavation of Mananchira 
tank nearby. were utilized in the construction of the palace. Despite the construction of a 
wall all round it after Albuquerque’s raid in 1510 there existed an easy access between 
the palace and the temple, the latter being the Ampati-kovilakam. This very evidence may 
tend to show that the temple was built before the start of the sixteenth century. We will 
revert to this point after giving a brief description of the shrine. 
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The temple is a double-storeyed vimdna on a square plan and enshrines a Siva-linga 
as its presiding deity. Axially, it consists of square sanctum built of laterite, a projecting 
mukha-mandapa, built entirely of granite, and a detached namaskdra-mandapa, all facing the 
east. It is a sdndhdra-temple of the traditional type because the garbha-griha has no sikhara 
or a superstructure of its own. The mukha-mandapa, a four pillared structure, enshrines a 
nandi, and appears to be a later addition in granite. Perhaps this part of the building 
complex came into existence after the construction of the palace. It also explains the use 
of laterite in the garbha-griha, which must have come up before the nearby site was selected 
for the Zamorin’s palace. All its embellishments, mostly sculptural, were added in the 
period of active royal patronage. 

Though the main sanctum was built of laterite, it was finished with fine murals and 
stucco-works. In conformity with the general practice, its adhishthdna, however, is made of 
granite. Its mouldings consist of updna, short jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with dentils and 
pattikad; its védi shows floral designs alternating with the pddas. This type of adhishthana 
is common in the area as it has been noticed at a number of sites like the Siva temple at 
Beypore, Nandagdpala temple at Koduvalli and Vishnu temple at Kanniparamba, all 
being in District Kozhikode. The prandla, fluted and with ornamental bands, emanates from 
the makara’s mouth, resting on the squarish part of the vritta-kumuda. Associated with this 
ambu-marga is the bhita-figure in a squatting posture; it holds in both the hands a bowl, 
which collects from the gd-mukha the abhishtka water. The dwarf, with erect penis, is in the 
pose of drinking the water from the pot. 

Walls of the garbha-griha are profusely decorated, mostly with stuccoed ornamenta- 
tions over the niches and pilasters. All the sham niches have Sald-sikhara, while the ghana- 
dvaras, also richly decorated with bosses, besides floral designs and other motifs, are topped 
by makara-toranas. The kdshthas enclose j4li-windows and rise from above the védikd, whereas 
the ghana-dvdras start from above the pattkd of the adhishthdna. Significantly, the kudya- 
stambhas carry pushpa-pstikd and these lotus-buds touch the extended phalakas, both the 
features exhibiting later developments. Above the pushpa-potikds runs a blocking course 
possibly representing uttara. It has a bhiita-valabhi overshadowed by a highly ornamental 
kapota, with bevelled edge; there are ndsikds on it enclosing human faces. A row of lions in 
stucco, showing various poses, on all the sides has replaced the sinha-mala above the dlinga 
part of the prastara. The parapet, rising above the prastara, shows the usual hdra-decoration, 
which is composed of two karna-kiitas, two Salas and a paftjara in the centre. Over the tiled 
roof of the first éala rises the square grivd, decorated with kitas and pafjaras. The uppermost 
roof is pyramidal with a stapi as the crowning member. Here is a temple showing in definite 
terms the six main afgas of the temple. Walls are painted with themes mostly taken from the 
Vaishnava lores, and these might have come into being some time in the seventeenth 
century when the Bhakti movement was at its peak. Images in stucco and wooden bracket 
figures are also painted. 

Now to the mukha-mandapa. It is built of granite, and walls have granite images carved 
out of a block of stone that has been fixed vertically to the wall itself. Such sculptural array 
is somewhat unusual in a Kerala style of temple. All the images are in standing postures 
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and include variously the figures of two-armed Sarasvati holding a vin@, four-armed Vishnu, 
four-armed Siva accompanied by nandi and a.votary, Rama holding the bow and accom- 
panied by HanumAn, four-armed dancing Siva, two-armed Bhagavati holding a long bow 
and arrow and so on. These sculptures, in high relief, bear unmistakable influence of the 
Vijayanagara tradition, and may be dated to the sixteenth century. The mukha-mandapa 
is approached by two flights of steps meeting at a common landing and screened 
by a granite phalaka. 


To the south-eastern corner of the temple stands a small shrine dedicated to Krishna. 
Made entirely of granite it has only ghana-dvara closely flanked by a kudya-stambha on either 
side, in the centre of the wall and the corner pilasters. The adhishthdna consists of updna, 
jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with dentils and pattika, followed by védi. . 

As already hinted, the temple seems to have an earlier beginning than the Zamorin’s 
palace. Evidently, it has to be dated prior to a.p. 1500. At the same time, it cannot be very 
much earlier, since.Marco Polo, who visited Kerala towards the close of the thirteenth 
century did not mention the temple as well as the kindgom of Calicut. Most likely, the 
temple came up with the rise of Calicut whose earliest reference is in the accounts of the 
African traveller Ibn Batuta (1342-47). Considering all this, the beginning of the temple 
may be dated some time in the early part of the fifteenth century. 


Chengannur: Narasimha temple 
(Pl. LVI; figs. 11-and 60) 


Chengannur, in Chengannur Taluk, District Alleppey, has a number of important 
shrines like the Mahadéva temple, Kunnathumalai or Kunnumél Siva temple and the 
Sattankulankarai Narasirhha temple and so on. Evidently, it was an important centre 
of religion though its antiquity may not go as far back as the temples of Kandiyur and 
Kaviyur in the same District. Inscriptional evidence from the place also does not take us 
back much earlier, for the earliest inscription from the place, coming from the Kunnumél 
Siva temple, now completely renovated, is dated to Kollam 663 (a.p. 1465).1 It is quite 
likely that the Sattankulankara temple was renovated near about the same time.? An 
inscription from this temple speaks of one Dévan Sankaran of Mélkkadu who repaired 
the temple, and provided funds, offered by several people, for the feeding on all doddasi 
days. 

The Sattankulankarai Narasirnha temple, facing the west, is built mainly of wood and 
is an example of a sama-chaturasra kshudra-vimana, fronted by a namaskdra-mandapa. Standing 
on a maficha type of adhishthana, the namaskara-mandapa has a tiled pyramidal roof while 
the main shrine has its roof covered with copper. The entire complex is, as usual, surrounded 


1 Poduval (1941). op. cit., p. 33. 
2 However, the inscription on palaeographical grounds has been dated to the fourteenth century. See 
Travancore Archaeological Series, IV, pp. 161-66. 
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by a ndélambalam. On the whole, it is a small compact unit, without much alteration or 
addition in later times. 

The entrance into the shrine is through a flight of steps with hasti-hasta banisters on 
either side, each one carved with a seated gana figure, representing sankha-nidhi and padma- 
nidhi. Further, on either side of the entrance is a wooden dvdra-pdla standing on a granite 
pedestal. On plan, the shrine consists of a square temple enclosing a square garbha-griha 
with a pradakshind-patha all round. The garbha-griha is in the form of a miniature shrine, as 
it has its own octagonal grivd and sikhara, crowned by a stipi..At each of the four corners 
of the grabha-griha is to be seen a column. It is worth-noting that the garbha-griha, too, has 
its own entrance. 


CHENGANNUR : NARASIMHA TEMPLE 
DISTRICT -ALLEPPEY 
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The adhishthana of the sanctum’s outer wall or bahya-bhitti is also of granite, and the 
mouldings comprise updna, a short jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with sithha-mala and patjika. 
Above it comes the védika followed by bhitti, the latter made entirely of wood, and that too, 
carved beautifully with various Paurdpic scenes. Walls have also jali-windows, déva-késhthas 
and animal friezes. In fact, just above the védikd runs a frieze of animal procession, followed 
by another horizontal frieze of vimdna-motifs. These friezes discontinue whenever déva- 
koshthas intervene. Over the frieze come the jali-windows and vertical panels with Pauranic 
scenes. The temple has four functional doors, each one associated with dodra-palas; the 
lalata-bimba of each of the doors has the representation of Durga. 
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Wood-carvings of the wall are excéllent pieces of art delineating in minute details 
various scenes arranged generally in horizcntal registers. On the western wall are depicted 
scenes from Krishna-lild. like Krishna’s stealing of butter, Krishna in the midst of cows 
and sc on. Other carvings include eight-armed Vishnu carried by Garuda in the pose of 
Gajéndra-anugrahamirti. In the déva-késhtha is enshrined the figure of Narasirhha tearing 
the entrails of Hiranya. Another déva-koshtha of the western wall contains the carving of 
Narasirhha in yogdsana. In three registers is shown also the story of Kiratarjuniya. 
Similarly, another vertical panel depicts the scenes of Pitand-vadha, Krishna killing 
elephant, Baka and the Serpent Kaliya. Also portrayed are the figures of Siva, Brahmi, 
Vishnu, Ganésa, Subrahmanya and Bhagavati. 


The northern half of the eastern wall is devoted mainly to the story of sétu-bandhana. 
One of the déva-késhthas here has the representation of Krishna killing Dhénukdsura. To 
the south of the eastern door is a niche enshrining the figure of Ganééa. One of the vertically- 
arranged panels exhibits, in five registers, the Dasavataras of Vishnu. Also to be seen is 
the figure of Anantasayi form of Vishnu below a jalaka. Of various decorative elements, 
all being in timber, the jalakas occupy the maximum space; other elements comprise 
vertically-aligned panels, déva-kashthas, and ornamental kudya-stambhas. 


The same arrangement continues also on the southern wall. Its easternmost panel 
displays in three registers Siva-Parvati, Ganééa, and Nataraja; the dance of Siva is being 
witnessed by various gods like Vishnu, Brahma, Subrahmanya and perhaps Ka4li carried 
on a female mount. The second panel from the east exhibits three scenes pertaining to 
Sita’s sojourn in Aé6ka-vana. In the déva-késhtha of the wall is enshrined the figure of 
Krishna drinking milk directly from the teat of the cow’s udder. On either side of the 
niche is seen a ghana-dvara with the lalata-bimba showing Siva-Parvati. The western half of 
the southern wall has three jali-windows, the central one being most conspicuous because 
of the occurrence of a pirna-ghata with corns. A _yakshi below a tree is shown in the déva- 
késhtha in the centre of the western half of the wall. To the west of it is a series of panel 
showing Gajantakamirti, Siva rescuing Markandéya and so on. 

Wood-sculptures on the northern wall include Krishna playing on the flute, enshrined 
in a déva-koshtha, vastra-harana, and figures of various gods and goddesses. A detailed analysis 
of these themes and multitudes of decorative motifs may easily constitute a separate study 
of its own. 


Below the functional door of the northern wall is placed the prapdla in the form of 
a fluted sundu with three ornamental bands. As usual, it is held in the semha’s mouth, and 
its g-mukha rests on the head of the bhiita figure shown in standing posture. 

The prastara of the temple is also highly ornate. On the valabhi is carved the scene of 
samudra-manthana in continuous succession, besides some more scenes from the Puranas. The 
kapita, juxtaposed between the adho-and the ardhva-padmas, is equally ornamental; it is 
adorned with ndstkas in the usual fashion. 

Undoubtedly, it is a storehouse of sculptural art in wood. The arrangement of panels 
and myriad of decorative elements bear close similarity with those of the murals, which 
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was influenced more by the tradition of wood-sculpture, than any other form of sculptural 
art. Considering the stylistic features these reliefs may, however, be dated to the fifteenth 
century when the temple in the present form came into existence. 


_ 3. CIRCULAR SHRINE 


A. GENERAL 


Circular vimdnas continued to be raised or re-built during the Late phase despite its 
absence in ‘other regions of south India. But not all such temples were built in 
Dravida-Kérala style because there are definite evidence of circular temples raised in 
Dravida style as well; and significantly, all such examples come only from south Kerala. 
-A few Silpa-texts that were written during the time also refers to the mode of construction 
of circular vimdnas. Narayana, the author of the Tantrasamuchchaya, who was born in the 
Kali year 4529 corresponding to A.D. 1426, refers to the vritta-prasada in rather stereotyped 
manner; it is just a cursory glance compared to its notices in the early texts like the Brihat- 
Samhita. On the other hand, the post-Tantrasamuchchaya works like the Silparatna of Sri 
Kumira give detailed description and classification of the circular temples. The Silparaina, 
which contains extracts from the Tantrasamuchchaya, is ascribable to the sixteenth century, 
when the popularity of the circular shrines might have reached a new high. Nevertheless, 
it has to be accepted that the new trend began from the fifteenth century itself; such a 
conclusion can at least be confirmed by some inscriptional data. For instance, the Sankara- 
narayanamirti temple at Navaikulam, near Attingal, was renovated in a.p.1439. But the 
repairs to the Siva temple at Ettumanur began in Kollam 717 and ended in 720 (a.p. 
1545). Again, the renovation of the Siva temple at Vazhapalli, in District Kottayam, was 
completed in Kollam 840 (a.p. 1665). These instances show the continued interest that the 
people took in the maintenance of the circular shrines even in the Late phase. It remained 
a familiar architectural form which eventually influenced even the pure Dravida tradition 
as can be gleaned from the Valaya-Udayésvaram temple at Valaya-Udayadichchapuram, 
a suburb of Trivandrum, and the temple of Parasurama and others shrines in the Para- 
Suraméévara temple-complex at Tiruvallam. 


B. Dravipa 


(i) GENERAL 


The Dravida style of circular vimanas appeared for the first time in the Late phase, 
and as such, these constitute the latest series, so to say, of circular temples in India. The 
temple at Valaya-Udayadichchapuram, referred to above, has a graceful elevation repro- 
ducing broadly the curves of the Dravida-K érala vimanas. It is a unique example since it is 
the only trtala-vimana built on circular plan. At the same time, it has to be agreed that 
the number of circular Dravida shrines is too small and its emergence must have been 
inspired by the indigenous Dravida-K érala style, so widespread in south Kerala. 
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Tiruvallam: Parasuraimésvara temple 
ae & 


(Pl. LX VIII B; figs. 17 and 61) 


’ The Paraguraméévara temple-complex at Tiruvallam, near Trivandrum, is the 
meeting ground of both the Kerala and the Dravida styles. Within the inner enclosure 
stand the shrines dedicated to ParasuraméSvara, Brahma and Siva, apart from the one 
meant to enshrine Matsyamirti, Védavyasa and Subrahmanya. All the four shrines are 
surrounded by the nalambalam. Outside the nalambalam, on the eastern side, are located the 
shrines for Lord Krishna, Maha-Ganapati and Sasta. Of these shrines, the ones dedicated 
to Paragurama, Brahma and Matsyamirti are in the Dravida style. 


Circular, or more precisely ghafa-shaped’ on plan, the Paragurama temple is built 
of granite up to the kap‘ta level, beyond which rises the brick superstructure. Facing the 
north, the temple possibly stands on an older adhishthana consisting of upana, short jagati, 
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1 As per the textual description it should be in the shape of a pitcher. The Parasuramésvara shrine has 
a small porch projecting out, like a neck, of the circular outline. For description of the ghaja-prasdda, see H. 
Sarkar (1971), op. céit.; 270-79. 
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octagonal kumuda, kantha with gala-padas and patiika; it is followed by védikd, also showing 
the pddas. But for the kudya-stambhas and ghana-dvdras, the wall is plain and simple. Each of 
the makara-t ranas above the ghana-dvaras shows a divinity in the centre; Narasirhha on the 
west, Dakshinamarti on the south and Indra on the east. The kudya-stambhas have very 
developed type of pushpa-pétikds, which look more like plantain flower than lotus-bud. In 
the prastara are to be seen valabhi with bhita-mala while the kap ta has kidas enclosing human 
face. On the top of the dditala runs the frieze of animal figures, mostly lion. The circular 
griva has, within grivd-koshthas, the stucco images of Brahma, Indra, Dakshinamirti and 
Narasirhha respectively on the north, east, south and west. It is an arrangement almost 
universal in Kérala’s temple-architecture. Above the circular grivd stands the circular 
Sikhara, domical in appearance, with ndsikds on four sides. The interior of the shrine 
is divided into circular garbha-griha, with the standing image of Parasurama, and 
narrower mukha-mandapa that projects out of the sanctum. It is a nzrandhGra-shrine without a 
pradakshina-patha inside. In front of the temple stands the namaskd@ra-mandapa, with 
a pyramidal roof. 

To the east of the Parasurama shrine stands the shrine for Brahma, and it is an ekatala 
Dravida-vimana, which is square from the adhishthana to sikhara. Its adhishthdna is of the 
maficha variety. Brahma with four heads and four hands is seated on a padmdsana; kaman- 
dalu and lotus flower are in two of the four hands, the other two being in the yoga-mudra 
pose. The shrine has yielded three inscriptions dated variously to Kollam 399, 411 and 412. 

Next to the Brahma shrine is a circular Siva shrine built in typical Dravida-K érala 
style. It faces the east and carries a tiled conical roof. The adhishthdna consists of updna, 
jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha and pathkd. Both kaptha and védi have pddas. Walls are 
decorated with kudya-stambhas, and ghana-dvaras, the latter having the makara-t ranas on top. 
Inside the temple is housed a square Dravida-vimdna as the garbha-griha: it has an octagonal 
griva and Ssikhara. Along the pradakshina-patha all round, there are eight stone columns, with 
wooden base. Both the inner and the outer walls are made of granite. In front of the Siva 
shrine is the square nandi-mandapa. 

To the north of the nandi-mandapa, mentioned above, is the shrine dedicated to 
Matsyamirti, Védavydsa and Subrahmanya. It is also an example of ekatala kshudra-vimana 
of the Dravida variety, with square grivd and Sikhara. 

The shrines outside the ndlambalam are not of any architectural significance except 
the fact that the temple for SAsta is an open-air structure, similar to the widespread Naga 
shrines meant for housing the votive ndga figures. There are two dhvaja-stambhas outside 
the inner prakdra, one for the Siva and the other for the Paragurama shrine. 

The temple is generally dated either to the thirteenth or to the seventeenth century. 
Inscriptions on the adhishthdnas, as stated above, range in dates from Kollam 399 (a.p. 
1224) to 412 (a.p. 1237).* Thus the epigraphical evidence provides middle of the twelfth 
century as the date of the nucleus of this establishment. These inscriptions come mostly 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, ITI, pp. 37-44. 
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from the Brahma shrine, and the earliest of them, belonging to the reign of the Vénadu 
ruler Vira Kéralavarman, refers to the gods Mahadéva, Tirukkannappar and Ganapati. 
It is, then, likely that the Paragurama shrine came afterwards, perhaps in the late 
seventeenth century, as its stylistic features exhibit. 


Valaya-Udayadichchapuram: Sri Valaya-Udayésvaram temple 
(Pl. LXIX; fig. 62) 


Situated in the suburb of Trivandrum, the Valaya-Udayésvaram temple is one of 
the finest circular shrines of south India. It has a majestic appearance, yet not endowed 
with any lavish decorative elements. The temple is circular from base to the top, 
and belongs to the category of the Dravida tradition though considerably modified by 
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the form and features of the Dravida-Kérala style. It is a séndhara-vimana, which faces the 
east, and houses a square garbha-griha, with a pradakshind-patha all round. 
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The square garbha-griha is itself an example of miniature Dravida-vimdna. Its 
adhishthana consists of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha and pattkd. If it possesses 
any superstructure it is now concealed behind the ceiling but undoubtedly the roof of the 
garbha-griha is made of stepped arches. There is a pradakshind-patha all round but it does 
not have any columns. The deity enshrined is a liga mounted on a square pitha. 


The bahya-bhitti of the temple is built entirely of granite. Its granite-built adhishthana 
is made of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha with gala-paddas and kampas, valabhi and 
kapota. Decorated alternately with pddas and floral designs, its védikd is also very impressive. 
The circular wall shows three ghana-dvdras, flanked on either side by kudya-stambhas. It 
appears that the stone-construction above the adhishthana is a later renovation. Curiously, 
mouldings like valabhi etc., are not to be seen despite the occurrence of a prominent kapéta, 
embellished with nasikas. The superstructure above the prastara is built of bricks showing 
two falas, each one having a hdra of its own. It has a circular grivd and Sikhara, the latter 
pinnacled by a metal stipi. 


The temple is fronted by a square namaskara-mandapa which has a maficha type of 
adhishthana, It seems to have undergone renovation in recent times. This is also the case 
with the sdpdna, edged as usual by stone phalakas. Even the inner shrine has a flight of steps 
but without the banisters. . 

Outside the prakdra, on the south-western corner, is a subsidiary shrine for Sasta. 
By the side of the seated figure of Sasti has been placed a small image of Ganapati. Two 
subsidiary shrines are dedicated to Brahma-rakshasa and Vira-rakshasa. 

The temple is generally dated to the sixteenth century but may be earlier by at . 
least a century. In this connexion, the prandla of the temple assumes considerable signi- 
ficance. The channelled shaft has facets but not flutings and issues out of the szmha’s mouth. 
It ends in a lipped terminal or gé-mukha. This is a type which became popular in the 
twelfth century. One cannot, at the same time, exclude the possibility of its being an 
earlier survival. Still it may indicate the presence of an earlier nucleus. If that be the case 
the antiquity of the site has to be placed in the Middle Phase though the extant remains 
may be ascribed to the fifteenth century. 


CG. DrAvipsa-KERALA 
(i) GENERAL 


Enough has been written in the proceding pages about the circular Dravida-K érala 
temples, the popularity of which reached its zenith in the Middle phase. Whatever 
examples that are being described below had their beginning at least in the Middle phase 
but these were rebuilt unmistakably, as the associated epigraphs say, in the Late phase. 
Curiously, no circular shrine is known from north Malabar, an area where the circular 
form failed to gain much ground. All the circular temples of this period have, however, 
several subsidiary structures, arranged in a centripetal layout around the principal 
shrine. 
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(ii) DESCRIPTION 
Navaikulam: Sri Sankaranaréyana temple 


(Figs. 11 and 63) 


The Sankaranarayana temple at Navaikulam, in Chirayinkil Taluk of District 
Trivandrum, enshrines the syncretic image of Sankaranadrayana whose left half shows the 
attributes of Vishnu and the right side those of Siva. It is a temple-complex, built of granite 
and has a number of granite sub-shrines. Built on a circular plan, the temple, facing the 
east, is an example of ekatala-vimana but it is approached through an impressive balzkkal- 
mandapa associated with sculptured columns and beautiful images of the late Vijayanagara 
or Nayaka plastic tradition. Here there is a definite predominance of the use of granite 
because the ndlambalam, namaskara-mandapa and other subsidiary structures are built of 
this variety of stone. 


The temple was renovated undoubtedly in Kollam 614 (a. 1439), as can 
be gathered from the inscription engraved on the kumuda of the adhishthéna. According 
to the text of the inscription the temple and the mandapa were built in stone, and the central 
shrine having been covered with copper-plate in that year itself. The kumbhabhishcka was 
performed by the king Sri Vira-Rama Marttandavarman Tiruvadi of Jayatunganadu 
and Kilappérir lam. It, appears from the epigraph that the roof was covered with copper- 
plate but at present it carries a roof made of older tiles which are not in use nowadays. 
The other dated inscription, engraved on the balikkal, is very much damaged but the 
date, Kollam 782 (a.p. 1607) is clear. Perhaps the balikkal-mandapa was added to it in this 
year by a private individual Kumaran-Kandan of Era-nadu. The sapta-mdatyi-bali stone 
bears the donative record of another individual, Madhava7-Sankaran.2 

The principal shrine is a sdndhdra-vimana and its bdahya-bhitti has an adhishthana 
composed of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha, with gala-pddas and various animal 
motifs and pattikd. Above it runs the védikd with floral designs alternating with the pddas. 
The pranala comes out of the kantha of the adhishthana and is not associated with a bhita 


figure; it has an open jaldyana though the fluted shaft is in the form of a sundu with median 
bands. 


The bhitti has usual decorative elements, simple and subdued. It has two 
functional doors, one on the east and the other on the west. The wall is also relieved 
' with kudya-stambhas associated with pushpa-potikas, ghana-dodras, false niches with sala- 
Sikhara. 


The circular shrine encloses a square garbha-griha made of granite. It has its own 
flight of steps and encircled by a row of twelve columns along the inner ambulatory. 
The adhishthdna of the inner shrine, carrying an octagonal grivd and stkhara, consists of 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, I, pt. XVI, p. 299. 
2bid., VI, p. 83. 
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updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha and pattikd, followed as usual by a védi. It is worth- 
noting that the walls of inner shrine exhibit kugya-stambhas with bevelled corbels. Apart 
from the pradakshina-patha around the garbha-griha, it has another ambulatory cut off 
completely from the interior of the shrine. This ambulatory is approachable from the 
portico through a wooden door; similar arrangement is noticed in the Siva temple 
at Kaviyur and Ettumanur. In fact, this type of layout is very common in southern Kerala. 
The sub-shrines include Ganapati shrine, facing the west, Sasta temple, a shrine 
for Yakshi and Bhagavati shrine, all the three facing the east. Both Yakshi and Bhagavati 
are represented by stone. 
It has not only a prakara but also a ‘ilakbeinindam: the latter meant for fixing lamps. 


Ettumanur : Siva temple 


(Pls. LX and LXIV A; figs. 11, 15 and 64) 


Famous for the giant-sized panel of Nataraja, painted on the inner wall of the main 
gopura, the Siva temple of Ettumanur, in Kottayam District, occupies an extensive area, and 
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yet appears to be a well-knit structural complex. It is. a single-storyed circular shrine 
built mainly of wood; the timber-built roof is covered with copper-plates. All the roofs, 
including those of the namaskara-mandapa and ndlambalam, are of identical type. 

The circular temple, facing the west, is approached by a flight of steps flanked by 
hasti-hasta banisters, carved with beautiful figures including a Natar4ja. In front of the 
the doorway is an open space used as the portico, which provides access to the outermost 
pradakshina-patha. The actual entrance into the shrine proper is through the second circular 
wall. Inside the inner circle stands the garbha-griha, a miniature Dravida-vimdna of 
granite, surrounded by a row of twelve columns. The square garbha-griha has its own 
Sopana, and carries an octagonal stkhara. 

The outermost circular wall is built of wood though set up on a granite adhishthana 
of the kapota-bandha iype. Below the adhishthana can be noticed a small upapitha of four 
mouldings of which padma is the most conspicuous. Individual mouldings of the adhishthana 
consist of updna, a short jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha, with kampas and gala-padas, valabhi, 
undecorated kapita, and prati. Above the adhishthana comes the védika, followed: by a wooden 
frieze showing animal procession. The latter is again succeeded by another continuous 
frieze depicting the story of the Ramayana. These are excellent examples of minute carvings, 
displaying both technical skill and artistic sensitivity. The wall above the frieze is in 
the form of screens or jdalakas, punctuated by small niches, enshrining wooden images. 
Below these niches runs a short composition portraying animal procession. Even the 
pilasters are of wood. Encircling the entire temple are hung wooden bracket figures, about 
twenty in number; they include both male and female figures as well as various deities. 
Of the prastara, most prominent mouldings are valabhi and kapéta, also made of wood. The. 
valabhi contains fine carvings depicting scenes like the samudra-manthana, battle scenes and 
_ processions, and scenes of dance and merriments. 

It is a sarvatobhadra temple with four openings, three of which are associated with 
their own sdpdna, though all of them having a pair of dvdra-palas. These openings 
correspond to those of the second circular wall and the walls of the square inner sanctum. 
In other words, the plan simulates the chaturmukha shrines of the Jaina tradition.. That is 
why the Ji#ga in the centre can be viewed from all the four directions. There is no flight 
of steps for the northern door, flanked on either side by wooden dodra-pdlas. It is because 
_of the occurrence of the prandla issuing out of the sitha’s mouth. Taking the shape of a 
fluted sundu with ornamental bands, its gd-mukha rests on the head of a seated dwarf, shown 
in the attitude of blowing a conch. The eastern entrance has two lateral flights of steps 
meeting at a common landing; the stone banister that screens it bears fine carvings in the 
form. of female dancing figures accompanied by a drummer and cymbal-bearer. The 
dvara-palas are examples of wood-sculpture. Similar types of sdpdana and dvdra-pdla figures 
adorn also the southern entrance. 

The namaskara-mandapa of the temple is of an ornate variety and is interesting from 
several points of view. Its pyramidal roof stands in sharp contrast to the gigantic conical 
roof of the main shrine. That the namaskdra-mandapa is the metamorphosed version of the 
nandi-mandapa is evident from the presence of two figures of nandi here. Its wooden ceiling 
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is highly decorative having a panel of twenty-five divine figures. An interesting feature 
is the ascription of divinity to wooden columns. Thus the north-eastern and the north- 
western pillars here, housed separately in their respective wooden enclosures, are being 
worshipped as Yakshi and Bhagavati respectively. 


There are definite evidence to show that the temple was rebuilt in the sixteenth 
century. An inscription on the adhishthdna states-that the repair began in Kollam 717 
(A.D. 1542) and the consecration ceremony took place in Kollam 720 (a.p. 1545). One of 
the copper bulls kept in the namaskdra-mandapa is the gift, as the epigraph on it shows, of 
one Dévanarayana; it is dated in Kollam 876 (a.p. 1701). The latest known record, of 
Kollam 1063 (a.p. 1888), speaks of the setting up of the dhvaja-stambha by a Dewan of 
a Travancore ruler.! . 


Tiruvalattur : Bhagavati temple 
(Pl. L-XII B; figs. 11 and 65) 


Locally known as Erandu Mirti Amman KoGvil, of Tiruvalattur, District Palghat, © 
it is a large structural complex with two circular shrines, both meant for Bhagavati. Each 
of them facing the west has a namaskdra-mandapa in front. It is an example of a 
temple with paficha-prakara. One has to reach both the shrines after passing through the two 
prakdaras. These two, added with the ndlambalam, bahya-bhitti and the dntara-bhitti, constitute 
the five prakdras, outermost being pierced by a tall gopura. It is the bigger shrine, situated 
on a higher ground, that faces the gopura. The smaller shrine is without a real gateway; 
and moreover, it is located on a low ground. 


- Of the two circular shrines, the bigger one encloses a square garbha-griha in the form 
of a miniature Dravida shrine. On the contrary, the smaller one is without it, and hence, 
belongs to the category of nirandhdra-temple. Evidently, the former is a dottala sdndhara- 
vimana, which was renovated, as the inscription on the adhishthéna says, by a descendant 
of one Suré$a after it was burnt down.” Palaeographically, the inscription may be ascribed 
to the sixteenth century. In all likelioood, the present structure, by and large, belongs to 
the same period. 

The bigger temple as well as its namaskara-mandapa stand on a common upapitha 
consisting of updna, jagati, kantha with kampas and pattikd. As it is without a kumuda, it has 
to be classed as of the mafichaka type. Notwithstanding this common upapitha, the adhish- 
thana of the shrine proper differs from that of the namaskGra-mandapa. In the case of the 
latter, mouldings consist of updna, jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha and pattika; indeed, 
it is the commonest type of adhishthdna for the namaskéra-mandapas of Kerala, the other 
variety being of the maficha type.-The -shrine, however, possesses a much elaborate 
adhishthana’ with mouldings like updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha with kampas, valabhi, 


1 Travancore Archaeological Series, VII, pp. 139-40. Also Poduval (1941), pp. 51-52. 
2 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, 1928-29, no. 455. 
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kapota, kantha and simha-mdld; it is; followed by védikd. Human faces within the nasikds 
of the kapota look like masked ones, perhaps in imitation of some familiar dance-tradition. 
It is further interesting to note that the prandla is juxtaposed between the kapéta and the 
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simha-mala of the adhishthana. Perhaps the prandla and associated bhita figure are remnants 
of the earlier temple at the place. Compared to the adhishthana, the shrine has a simple 
bhitti relieved with ghana-dodras, and kudya-stambhas. The curved kapota of the prastara is 
decorated with kidus, while the valabhi is adorned with bhita-mdla. 

Both the timber roofs are covered with copper plates and have bevelled edges. 
Atop the first roof rises the circular wooden grivd or the second storey. On each direction 


of the grivd is to be seen a seated four-armed figure of a Dévi. The upper roof is conical 
and crowned by a stgpi. 
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The entrance into the temple is from the west through lateral flights of steps screened 
by a sculptured banister. In the centre of the phalaka merges the two vydla-heads seated 
at opposite direction and it was these heads which issue out the hasti-hastas, spread in a 
gentle curve. A representation of a torana, flanked on either side by a standing figure, is 
the sole decorative element of the granite phalaka. Two dvara-palikds, on either side of 
the shrine-door, are made of stone though they are copies of the wooden tradition. 


The interior of the shrine reveals several interesting features. A circular inner wall 
runs inside the circular shrine, imparting the sandhara character to the temple. But the 
madhya-nadi between the bahya-bhitti and the antara-bhitti might have been used as a passage 
for circumambulation though it is now blocked towards the northern side. Still more 
interesting is the presence of a four-sided miniature vimana in the inner circle. It has its own 
flight of steps, the adhishthana and sikhara. The adhishthana, built of granite, consists of 
updna, jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha, pattika and prati. Encircled by a row of eight columns, 
the garbha-griha has an octagonal grivd and Sikhara. Each side of the stkhara contains a ndsikd. 
However, the bhitti is devoid of any embellishment. 


4. APSIDAL SHRINE 
A. GENERAL 


Kerala has no apsidal temple built in pure Drdvida style. Invariably its 
gaja-prishhtakara roof is made of timber though covered with copper sheets. It is easier to 
have such a roof in wood than in brick-and-mortar, and much less in stone. Some apsidal 
shrines must have sprung up in this phase as well, but the absence of any definite feature 
makes it difficult to date them precisely. The apsidal sub-shrine for the Sasta in the 
_ Vadakkunnatha and other temple-complexes emerged in this phase. But the worship of 
 Sasta is still a living cult, as is evident from the popularity of the Sabari-malai temple. 


In the Late phase, however, the popularity of Sasti suffered a little, for he did 
not enjoy the same exalted position as that of Siva, Vishnu and Bhagavati. That was the 
reason for his occupying an inconspicuous corner of a larger temple-complex. Naturally, 
the association of apsidal shrine with Sasté in central and southern Kerala may also tend 
to show the loss of popularity that this architectural form suffered in the Late phase. 
Yet, in northern Kerala it continued to be as important or sacred as the square 
one. In this part, the principal shrine followed the apsidal outline, and it may be recalled 
that the Mahalingésvara temple at Aduru, District Cannanore, is one of the biggest apsidal 
temples in the west coast. Even the Subrahmanya temple at Payyannur is a big complex 
raised on apsidal plan; it is proposed to begin our description with this temple as it has 
definite features peculiar to this phase. 

As there is no apsidal shrine that may be classified as the Dravida shrine we begin 
our description with examples belonging to the Dravida-Kérala style. 
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B. DrAviwa-KERALA | | 
i DESCRIPTION 
Payyannur: Subrahmanya temple 
(Pls. LXII C and LXIII A; fig. 66) 


_ The Subrahmanya temple at Payyannur, in Taliparamba Taluk, District Cannanore, 
is a dvitala apsidal-vimana with gaja-prishthakara roof. Facing the east, the temple, but for 
the sdpdnas, door-frame and prapdla, is built of laterite and wood. The structural complex 
has a. number of subsidiary structures, all of them being surrounded by a prakara, To the 
north-east of the main unit stands a small shrine dedicated to Lakshmi. All the roofs, 
including that of vaJiambalam, are covered with copper sheets. There is a small shrine inside 
the valiambalam on the back wall of which has been painted the bearded figure of Para- 
gurama. In front of the main shrine is placed the namaskara-mandapa, also with a pyramidal 
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roof protected by copper-sheets. Both the roofs of the Subrahmanya shrine are gaja- 
prishthakara in form; needless to say, the grivd also follows the same outline. Surrounded 
by bracket figures, the grivd contains four grivd-koshthas enshrining seated images in wood. 
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The adhishthana of the principal shrine consists of updna, a short jagati, flattish vritta- 
kumuda, kantha with dentils and pattikd. Above the adhishthana, rises the védikd with only 
padas. While the doors start from above the pattikd, niches with §ala-stkharas, jali-windows 
with makara-toranas, and kudya-stambhas with pushpa-potikas stand practically on the védi. 
All the four doors are functional, but the garbha-griha, also apsidal on plan, has only one 
door, besides three ghana-dvdras. There are, again, two pradakshind-pathas around the 
garbha-griha. Curiously enough, it has two prandlas: the one to the north is connected with 
the garbha-griha, and it emanates from the kantha part of the adhishthana, whereas the 
other, on the east, comes out by the side of the main sdépdna. Associated with the main 
prandla is a standing figure of a dwarf holding gadaé and fankha. A three-hooded cobra is 
shown over his head, which is rather uncommon, as the general practice is to depict the 
bhita figure without any protective cover over the head. It has a bhiita-valabhi and a promi- 
nently-projected cornice. 

It is then evident that the apsidal Subrahmanya temple at Payyannur is not only 
a sdndhdara-vimana but also a sarvatobhadra type of shrine. In front of the garbha-griha, which 
looks like a semi-circular structure is the mukha-mandapa, built on two columns. Tc some 
extent, the plan of the garbha-griha recalls that of the Durga temple at Aihole. That it is 
a sculpturally-rich temple-complex is evident from the array of beautifully-carved bracket 
figures, in wood, showing various figural motifs, including divinities. The dvdra-pdlas of the 
temple are also of wood. 

No inscription is recovered from the temple but on stylistic considerations, the 
temple may be dated to the seventeenth century. 


Mangalapadi: Sadasiva temple 


(Figs. 11 and 67) 


Mangalapadi, in Kasaragod Taluk, of District Cannanore, was an important religious 
centre, as the ruins of many structural complexes are to be seen scattered throughout the 
village. To the west, is the Durga temple, while the apsidal Sadasiva temple is situated 
on the eastern outskirt of the village. Towards the north is another Saiva temple known as 
the SOmanatha temple. All the temples are made of laterite blocks like the majority 
of the temples in the District of Gannanore. 


The area appears to have been under the political control of the Kolattiris during the 
visit of Marco Polo towards the end of the thirteenth century. They were the descendants 
of the Mishika kings who ruled during the tenth to the twelfth centuries. Although there is 
no temple-inscription mentioning the contribution of the Kolattiris—the Colastri of the 
European accounts—one may assume reasonably that this line of rulers, too, was responsible 
for building temples and shrines. In the light of this political background, we may ascribe 
to the Kolattiris the authorship of the ruined SadaSiva temple, built on an apsidal plan. 


The Sadasiva temple faces the north-east and is fronted by a namaskdra-mandapa; 
no trace of ndlambalam is now extant. At present the namaskdra-mandapa is represented only 
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by its laterite base. Also, there is a well to the north-eastern corner of the monument. The 
superstructure has given way, and although a square shrine has grown above the old ruins 
in recent times, it is almost covered with vegetation. 
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The temple is not only of the sadndhara type but also a sarvatobhadra shrine having 
four openings on all the four sides. Indeed the temple has two sdndhara passages—one 
around the garbha-grtha proper and the other all round the second apsidal wall. Axially, the 
‘temple consists of a garbha-griha, and a pillared mukha-mandapa, both the units being enclosed 
by the outermost apsidal wall. The space in front between the first and the second walls 
may have served as the antarala. There are eight pillars in the mukha-mandapa; and these are 
arranged in two horizontal rows dividing the mukha-mandapa into five bays. Unfortunately, 
no intact pillar is now available. The entrance into the mukha-mandapa is through a flight 
of steps, built of laterite slabs; it is not associated with any banister. 


The adhishthana of the. bahya-bhittt consists of upana, now buried under the ground, 
Jjagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha and patttka. As the entire adhishthana is made of laterite blocks, 
the decorations in the kantha are not very clear. Nevertheless, the vritta-kumuda has as much 
projection as the upana. The adhishthana is followed by védi. Made out of granite, the prandla, 
in the form of a channelled stone, comes over the vrttta-kumuda. There are at least seven 
openings on the walls, meant for doors and jalakas. On the apse part, corresponding to the 
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main entrance, is to be seen an opening equal to the width of the main entrance. Two such 
openings lie on the side walls as well. All these openings seem to have been overtopped by 
téranas, and the wall was relieved originally by tetragonal kudya-stambhas. 


It is difficult to date this ruined temple on the basis of available evidence. Comparing 
its features with the Subrahmanya temple at Payyannur, the temple may perhaps be dated 
to about the sixteenth century. 


Aduru: Mahdalingésvara temple 


(Pl. LXIII CG; fig. 68) 


As already stated, the Mahalingésvara temple at Aduru, in Kasaragod Taluk, 
of District Cannanore, is one of the biggest apsidal temples of Kerala. The name Mahalin- 
gé$vara is, however, common more in Tulunadu than in Kerala. In fact, the last wave of 
apsidal shrines too spread possibly from Tulunadu. There exists some confusion about the 
location of this Aduru, which is often taken wrongly as Aduru in District Dharwar 
of Karnataka. The latter place yielded the inscription of the Chalukyan king Kirttivarman 
II (745-755), while one of the inscriptions known from the present site is dated to Kollam 
1063 (a.p. 1888).1 It is a Malayalam inscription engraved on the door-jamb of the main 
entrance and records gift of the some component by one Parvati K6ttalamma, wife 
of the yuvaraja of Mayappadi. Into the floor of the Ganééa shrine in the same 
temple-complex has been fixed an inscribed stone-slab, the inscription of which states that 
the matrika-bali-sile and the images of Vinayaka and Vishnumirti were the gift of Gunya- 
pparasa of Kumbule. 


The Mahalingéévara temple is a éritala apsidal-vimana, facing the east; two of the three 
roofs, gaja-prishthakara in shape, are covered with copper sheets. The uppermost one is 
crowned by four stipis, and the griva below it shows the use of reverse brackets. Under 
this grivd runs the second roof which extends even over the mukha-mandapa; the latter roof 
simulates the suka-nasa of the Chalukyan tradition. The roof above the dditala is made of 
tiles and it extends over the mukha-mandapa also. Thus, the mukha-mandapa is two-storeyed, 
while the sanctum proper has a three-storeyed superstructure. 

Like the temples of Tulunadu, a screen-wall raised on a granite base surrounds both 
the sanctum and narrower mukha-mandapa. As a matter of fact, the lowest roof covers the 
last pradakshind-patha that passes between the screen-wall and the outer sanctum-wall. This 
enclosure is rectangular on plan. 

The Mahalingésvara temple at Aduru is not merely a sdandhara-temple but also a 
sarvatobhadra-vimana. Its axial division shows certain features, not commonly met with in 
the temples of Kerala; in some respectits layout is not only concentric but also linear. 
So far as the former aspect is concerned, it is a temple with three concentric apsidal walls, 


1 Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1935-36, nos. 109-110. 
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the innermost one serving as the garbha-griha with its own superstructure. The arrangement 
gives rise to two pradakshind-pathas, which are distinct from the one formed by the screen- 
wall and the bdahya-bhitti. In lmear arrangement the apsidal garbha-griha has an antarala 
with two columns in front; the antardla is formed by the larger space, left in front of the 
garbha-griha, due to the construction of the intermediary wall between the innermost and 
the outermost walls. Similar arrangement has been followed while raising the outermost 
apsidal outline. The space in front of the second apsidal enclosure may be called mahd- 
matidapa, standing on four columns. Now, the narrower part projecting out of the apsidal 
outline may serve as the mukha-mandapa, which is bereft of any pillar. It has to be 
approached by a flight of five steps, with hast:-hasta banisters. In front of the temple stands 
the. namaskara-mandapa, with a pyramidal roof. 


The outermost shrine-wall stands on an adhishthdna, the mouldings of which consist 
of upana, tall jagati, vritta-kumuda, kantha, kampa, kantha and pattikd; it is followed by vedi, 
above which rises the wall or the bhztt2. 


The Ganapati temple, built on a square plan, is completely remodelled. It is also 
fronted by a pyramidal namaskdra-mandapa. 


5. ELLIPTICAL SHRINE 
A. GENERAL 


It is an uncommon ground-plan, though prescribed by all the Vastu-sastras. Mention 
has already beeri made (p. 274) about the existence of ground-plan simulating a kukkut- 
anda. The only definite example of such elliptical plan is the Siva temple at Vaikam, 
apart from the one seen in the Mahadéva temple-complex at Chengannur, District 
Alleppey (above, p. 73). 


B. DrAvipa-KERALA 
(i) DESCRIPTION 
oe Siva temple 
(Pls. LIX A and LXIITI B; fig. 69) 


_. The Siva temple at Vaikam, in Vaikam Taluk of District Kottayam, is the venue 
of the famous Vaikam satyagraha (1924-25) which ultimately led to the opening of the 
temple’s approach roads to all Hindus irrespective of caste or creed. It is a large temple- 
complex, the elliptical principal shrine serving as the pivot, centring which runs all other 
concentric arrangement. It is an impressive structure with its huge bevel-edged conical roof, 
plated with copper. All its important subsidiary structures, including the nalambalam and 
the namaskdra-mandapa, have copper roofs spread over a timber-built base. However, gopura 
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has the tiled roof standing on recently-built columns. Also, there is a hypaethral Bhagavati 
shrine outside the nalambalam. The balikkal-mandapa of the temple is highly ornate with 
carved pillars and various decorative elements derived from the Nayaka tradition. 

The oval shrine stands on a granite adhishthana consisting of updna, jagati, octagonal 
kumuda, kantha with kampas, valabhi and kapota. Here the last-mentioned moulding seems to 
be the combination of pattikd and kapota. Above the adhishthana has been built the védika 
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whose uppermost moulding is similar to that of prati. Interestingly, padas are abscnt both 
in the kantha as well as in the védi. Rising above the védikais the bhitti, made of laterite blocks, 
but bears the murals throughout. At the same time, the wall is relieved with four doors, 
niches, with fafjaras on-top, and kudya-stambhas. All the kudya-stambhas, each of them 
associated with a wooden bracket figure, rise from above the pratt of the védikad, whereas thé 
koshthas stand practically on the adhishthana. Most of the késhthas enclose jalakas in wood. 
The presence of the four doors makes it a sarvatobhadra shrine, which has also a capacious 
sdndhara-circuit. Piercing through the kapota issues out the prandla held in sitha-mukha. 
It is a fluted shaft, with at Jeast three ornamental fattis. In consonance with the general 
practice, a standing dwarf, holding a mace in one of the hands, carries the ndla 
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,on the head—one of its hands also holding the prandla as an additional support. But the 
bhita figure has a grotesque face with fearful eyes and teeth protruding out. 


The main entrance into the shrine proper on the east is through a flight of steps 
flanked by banisters, the latter bearing the carving of standing deities. These banisters are 
also in the shape of hasti-hasta. Like the Siva temple at Ettumanur or the Subrahmanya 
temple at Udayanapuram, the latter near Vaikam, the temple here has also a portico-like 
frontage brought about by discontinuing the bahya-bhitit on either side of the entrance. 
There are two columns here. In the centre of the oval shrine stands the square garbha-griha, 
evidently in the shape of a miniature Dravida-shrine. It has its own sépana flanked by carved 
phalakas as banisters. Two rows of columns, mostly of wood, run around the garbha-grtha— 
the inner row having twelve and the outer row twenty pillars. 

The temple is fronted by a detached namaskara-mandapa, carrying a pyramidal roof. 
As usual, its adhishthana is built of granite, and the mouldings consist of updna, 
jagati, octagonal kumuda, kantha and pattika. The kantha here displays a row of dentils, an 
unusual decoration of the adhishthana of the namaskara-mandapa. 


The temple in the present state cannot be dated before the sixteenth century. 
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GLOSSARY OF INDIAN ARCHITECTURAL TERMS 


adhishthana . base (excluding the upapitha) of a temple, pillared hall or similar structure. It consists of moulded 
tiers, each tier having its distinct name like upana, (the lowest moulding), jagati, kumuda, kantha, pattika 
and so on. There are different types of adhishthdna, each having a distinctive name. 

aditala: ground floor of a storeyed temple or vimdna. 

adho-padma: a decorative pattern, similar to drooping lotus-petals, of one of the mouldings of adhishthana or 
of valabhi, the latter being a moulding below the cornice or kapota. It may occur also as a decorative 
element of the upapitha, an optional member below the adhishthana. 

alinga: a moulding above the cornice or kapgta. It is represented generally by a blocking course. Alifiga is a 
member of the prastara 01 entablature. 

alpa-vimadna: small one-storeyed temple or vimana. 

ambalam: means a temple in common Malayalam usage. 

ambu-marga: water course for letting out abhishéka or lustral water from sanctum-sanctorum, 

angas : different ‘limbs’ or parts of a temple, each with a distinctive name. Generally 2 temple has six parts 
like (from bottom upwards) adhishthana, bhitti, prastara, griva, sikhara and stnpi. Temples with six parts 
are called shadanga vimana. 

Gntara-bhitti: inner wall, specially of a sdndhara vimana, i.e., a temple with ambulatory. 

antarala: passage or a hall between the sanctum and the mandapa or hall immediately preceding it. By and 
large, it occupies the same place as the ardha-mandapa. 

antarl: a recessed moulding of the prastara or entablature; it occurs also in certain types of adhishthana. 

archand-mandapa: otherwise known as namaskara-mandapa, a detached pillared hall in front of the Dravida- 
Kérala style of temple. 

ardha-mandapa: hall immediately preceding the garbha-griha or sanctum; see also antardla. 

ashtasra: eight-sided; generally used to describe the octagonal fikhara. 

bahya-bhitti: outer wall. 

balikkal-mandapa: the pillared hall raised above the principal balipitha, in front of the main entrance into the 
temple. 

balipitha: a stone pedestal or platform on which oblation is placed. In the temples of Kerala, there occur 
several small balipithas, apart from the principal one, of larger size, in front of the main entrance. 

bhadra: central projection of the wall; it is distinct from the corner projections or karnas. 

bhittt: wall. 

bhata-mala: row of dwarf figures shown in relief on the valabhi, a moulding below the cornice or kapéta of the 
prastara or entablature. 

brahma-kanta: a type of pillar or pilaster of tetragonal variety. 

chaturmukha: in popular parlance, a temple with four openings. Such temples with four openings have been 
described in the Vastu-Sastra as sarvatgbhadra temples. The term chaturmukha is generally used to denote 
a Jaina Basti of this type. 

chaturanga-vimana: a vimana or temple with four angas or parts, viz., adhishthana, bhitti, Sikhara and stipi. 

déru-garbha: wooden armature in clay or stucco-images. 

déur,-kishtha: niche enshrining a deity on the shrine-wall. Sometimes it is without any image. 

2ipa-madam: lamp-pavilion. 

dipa-lakshmi: an art-motif representing a lady holding a lamp. 

dipa-stambha: pillar for lamp or lamps. 

. dhvaja-stambha: flagstaff. 

dvara-mukha-sépana: flight of steps in front of the main entrance. 

dvara-pala: male door-keeper. 
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dvara-palika: female door-keeper. 

dvitala-vimana: two-storeyed temple. 

ekabhimi-vimadna: one-storeyed temple. 

gajaprishtha: roof or Sikhara in the shape of elephant’s back. This type of roof is common for the apsidal shrine. 

gaja-vyala: a motif depicting combination of elephant and a leonine figure. : 

gala, griva: neck; an architectural member similar to clerestory below the Sikhara or roof. Gala is also a kind 
of recessed moulding of the adhishthana. 

gala-padas: vail pattern of the gala or kantha of an adhishthana; often they constitute the base of pilasters. 

garbha-griha: shrine proper; sanctum sanctorum. 

ghana-dovaras: false-door. 

ghata-prasada: a kind of circular temple perhaps simulating a ghaja or pitcher. 

go-mukha: terrainal end of prandla or gargoyle in the shape of cow’s mouth. 

gépura: a gateway with tower above for a temple, palace or city. 

grivd: same as gala, 

griva-késhthas: niches on the grivd or the clerestory raising the skhara ; they enshrine deities. 

hamsa-m4la: a decorative element in the form of row of ducks on the valabhi. 

hara: ‘garland’. A row of miniature shrines or shrine-representations over each terrace occupying the position 
of a parapet. The miniature shrines consist of katas (shrine of square or circular plan), Salas (shrine of 
oblong plan), and pafijaras (shrine of apsidal plan). 

harantara: intervening spaces, often recessed, between the kutas, salads and paitjaras. These recesses descend 
down even in walls of the sanctum. 

harantara-kgshtha: niche in the hdrantara recesses of the wall, generally in the space between the bhadra and. 
the karna projections. 

hasti-hasta: banister in the shape of elephant’s trunk on either side of a flight of steps. 

ishtaka-garbha: clay or stucco image with brick armature. 

jagati: the vertical moulding, above the updana, of the adhishthana. 

jala, jali or jalaka: perforated or honeycombed pattern of windows and false niches. 

jalaka-paijara: niche with perforated pattern and.overtopped with representation of barrel-vaulted fSikhara 
characteristic of pafjara, a shrine of apsidal plan. 

jalayana: passage for letting out lustral water from the sanctum. 

jirnéddhaéra: renovation of temple or other structure. 

kalasa: a vase-shaped finial over the dmalaka of the northern temple. Also, the lowermost member of the capital 
of a column. The ceremony of consecration of temple is also known as kalasa-sthapana. 

kampas: a fillet-like minor moulding separating major mouldings of adhishthana. 

kantha: a recessed moulding of adhishthana. See gala. 

kapota: ‘pigeon’. Overhanging cornice, generally flexed. It is the most important moulding of the prastara 
or entablature. There are certain adhishthana types whose crowning member is also kapéta. The kapéta- 
bandha adhishthana has kapota as the crowning member. 

karnas: projected corner division of the wall on either side of the central bhadra projection. 

kaftu: a Tamil term denoting octagonal or polygonal part between the square bottom and top of a column. 

kili-vasal: ‘parrot-beak’. Malayalam term for ndsikd or kudu. 

kadus: Tamil term for nasikas that decorate the kapéta. Literally it means ‘nest’. It isa horseshoe-shaped motif 
carved on the cornice. In appearance, it is very much like the chaitya-window pattern of the Buddhist 

_ tradition. 

kudya-stambha: pilaster shown in relief on wall-surface. It may be tetragonal or brahma-kdnta, octagonal or 
vishnu-kanta, sixteen-sided or indra-kanta and circular or rudra-kanta. 

kumbha: a flat and bulbous member of the capital crowning a pillar. It intervenes between the kalasa and tadi. 

kumuda: most important moulding of adhishthana. Generally speaking, it is the occurrence of this moulding 
that differentiates a temple from other secular structures. Kumuda may be octagonal, circular or vyitia, 
tripaita (triple-faced), fluted or sundébhéda and so on. Generally, it overlies the vertical jagati. 
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kaittambalam: a Malayalam term for an edifice within a temple-complex where dance, music and other recitals 
take place. 

lalata-bimba: a decorative motif, mostly represented by a deity, in the centre of the door-lintel. 

litga: aniconic form of Siva in the shape of a phallus. It is fixed into a pedestal called linga-pitha. 

lupd: rafters used for making the ceiling. 

madakkgvil: Tamil word denoting a storeyed shrine or mansion raised on a platform or high terrace. 

mahdé-mandapa: a hall, open or closed, in front of the ardha-mandapa or antardla. 

makara-torana: festoon or térana is a decorative garland or scroll, either straight or arched, spanning the tops 
of two columns. Over the capitals of the columns are placed the makara-heads and the ornamental festoon 
issues out of their mouths forming generally an arched entrance. 

mala-sthdana: apex of pillar or pilaster below the capital with garlands hanging down. 

mafichaka: simple adhishthana without any kumuda moulding. Generally meant for secular edifices. 

mandapa: pillared hall, either open or closed. 

mayiira-térana: differs from makara-térana in having the representation of peacock or mayira instead of makara, 

mukha-mandapa : pillared hall at the entrance of the temple. It may be the only hall in axial peter to the 
shrine or the first in the series in front of the temple. 

nala: water-chute. 

ndlambalam: a Malayalam term for the cloister around the main shrine or sluines. Also called chuttambalam, 
which means literally a cloister around the ambulatory 

ndlukattu: house with four wings arranged around a central courtyard. 

namaskara- maugane: a detached pillared hall, with pyramidal roof, in front of the shrine. 

nasikd: ‘nose’; projected arched opening. Same as kadu or kilivdsal. Nasds or ndsikas decorate not only the kapéta 
or cornice but also the Sikhara. 

nirandhara: temple without an inner ambulatory. 

pada: pillar or pilaster. 

pdda-bandha: a type of adhishthana. 

padma: lotus; a decorative element of adhishthdna, upapitha and also of valabhi. A moulding of the adhishthana 
also bears the same name. The capital-member or dousene below the abacus or phalaka is also called 
padma and it is more or less shaped like a lotus with petals. 

padma-bandha: a fillet separating the pillar-shaft from the capital. It is a decorative band between the rows of 
lotus-petals. 

padma-prasada: a type of circular temple as described in the Vastu-Sdastra. 

padma-paduka : an optional member below the adhishthdna in the form of cyma recta. 

padma-pitha: lotus-pedestal. 

padma-valabhi: valabhi decorated with lotus motifs. 

patichna-prakdra: five successive enclosures. According to the local tradition the five prakdras are katte, balivat{am, 
cuttambalam or ndlambalam, vilakkumaddham, Sivelippura or the processional path around the sanctum and 
puramatil. 

paijara : miniature apsidal shrine. Literally it means nest. Often the term is used as a compound in association 
with other terms like ndsikd, kapota, jala and so on to convey an idea of composite ornamentation specially 
for the wall. For example, jala-paitjara denotes paftjara-motif accompanied by a perforated screen motif. 
Paiijaras used as wall-decoration may be in the shape of ndsikd, kapota and so on. 

pattiké: a major adhishthana moulding of considerable thickness. Sometimes it is employed as the crowning 
member. 

phalaka: abacus of pillar-capital. Also used in the wider sense of stone slab. 

pitha: pedestal or platform. 

potikd : corbel-bracket of columns. 

pradakshind-patha : circumambulatory path. 

prakara : enclosure wall. 
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prastara: entablature over the wall or pillars. Its mouldings consist of uéfara (beam), vdjana, valabhi, kapéta, 
alinga and antari. All these individual mouldings are employed in adhishthanas also. 

prati: crowning moulding of adhishthdna, generally coming above pattika or kapdta, 2s the case may be. 

prati-bandha : a type of adhishthéna which is generally crowned by prati. 

ratha: chariot; in northern tradition it is graduated projections of temples. To certain extent it may be equated 
with the bhadra-projection of the southein vimanas. 

Saduram : Tami] term denoting square-sectioned part of the pillar. 

§4ld: shrine of oblong (ayatasra) plan with barrel-vaulted roof pinnacled by a series of stipis. 

Sald-Sikhara: Sikhara characteristic of salads; it is wagon-topped or barrel-vaulted. 

sama-chaturasra-vimana: temple which is square fiom base to top. 

Samudga or samudra: a type of circular temple. 

sdndhaéra: temple with ambulatory inside. 

sarvatobhadra: temple with four Openings on cardinal directions. 

Sikhara: roof above the grivd.of the vimana. It may be square, circular, octagonal, apsidal or even _ elliptical 
in form. 

stinha-mala: garland or row of lions used as the decorative element of the kantha of the adhishthéna o1 above the 
prastara. 

simha-mukha : ‘lion’s mouth’ which holds the prandla. Some texts describe it as makara’s mouth. 

Sépana : flight of steps. 

§ri-bandha: a type of adhishthana. . 

$ri-kévil: principal shrine. 

stambha: pillar. Also see pada. 

sthapati: architect. 

stupi, stapika: finial forming the topmost part of a vimdna or gopura, 

Suka-nasé or Suka-nasiké: ‘parrot’s nose or beak’. An integrated projection from the vimdna over the mandapa, 
in front of the sanctum, specially in the Chalukya tradition. 

Sundu: ‘trunk of elephant’. Architecturally, the fluted design of the prandla. 

Surru-mandapa: hall enclosing the front part of the Dravida-Kérala style of temple, specially in south Kerala. 

Suttu-nddi: Malayalam term for circumambulatory. 

tala: storey either of temple or gateway (gépura). 

_taranga-potika: a kind of roll or taraiga moulding of corbel-bracket. 

teppakulam: temple-tank where flozting festival of a deity takes place. 

tripatta-kumuda: tri-faceted kumuda moulding of adhishthdna. 

updna: also called. paduka, the lowermost moulding of the adhishthana. 

upapitha: sub-base; an additional member below the adhishthéna, with moulding often similar to those of the 
adhishthana. 

ardhva-padma: a decorative element showing upward arrangement of lotus petals. 

uttara: principal beam, the lowermost moulding of the prastara. 

vdjana: a moulding of the adhishthana as well as of the prastara. In adhishthdna it often replaces the pattikda; 
perhaps it is thinner and less projected than the pattikd. As a moulding of the prastara it occupies the 
place immediately above the uttara. 

valabhi: a moulding of the prastara placed between the vgjana and the kapdta. Generally convex in profile, it 
is decorated variously with the row of bhitas, hamsas, padmas and sometimes with a dentil-course 
representing the joist-ends. 

valiambalam: a Malayalam term whose Sanskrit equivalent is sabhé. The front part of the ndlambalam is called 
valiambalam. 

vdstu-Sdstra: science of architecture. 

védikd or védi: railing, a member that generally intervenes the adhishthana and the bhitti proper. 

vilakkumadam: a Malayalam term meaning literally lamp-house. It is a structure next to ndlambalam and is 
generally fixed with rows of lamps. 
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vimana: an entire temple from adhishthana to stipi; the term is used generally to denote south Indian temples . 

vimana-késhtha: niche on temple-walls as opposed to niche on the grivd. 

vira-kantha: a connecting rod between the shaft of the column and the overlying capital components like 
kalasa, tadi, kumbha, padma or pali and phalaka. 

vishnu-kanta: octagonal pillar or pilaster. 

vrisha: a kind of circular temple. 

vritta: circular; also a type of circular shrine. 

vritta-kumuda: circular kumuda moulding of the adhishthana. 

vritta-sphutita: precursor of so-called kumbha-pafyara (paitjara coming out of the kumbha) motif used as wall- 
ornamentation. It is a pillar coming out of the vyitta and adorned with a ndsikd on top. 

urttdyata: vimana Of elliptical plan. 

vydla-mala: a frieze of uydlas (leonine ihamriga) used as the decorative element of the kantha of the adhishthana 
or on the top of the prastara. The motif is described also as simha-mdla. 
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Advaita philosophy, 14, 21 
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Agastyésvara temple, 69, 168, 231 

Agni, 119n 
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Aihole, 69,190, 219, 265 

Aimanam, 124-25, 128, 130 
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Airavatésvara temple, 91, 93, 231 
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Ajivika, 71 
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Glam, 11n 

Alampur, 69 

Alathur, 51, 53 

Alayakkad, 130 


Albuquerque, 37, 246 

alinga, 73, 179, 190, 199, 248, 273 

Alleppey, 10, 15, 63, 93, 100, 117, 129 

alpa-vimana, 138, 190, 194, 217 

Alupas, 55, 61, 65-66, 105n, 141, 148, 167, 172, 179 

Alvars, 132, 148 : 

Amaravati, 41n, 69, 71 

ambalam, 220 

Ambasamudram, 28 

Ambika, 52 

ambu-marga, 93, 162, 174, 194, 202, 204, 207, 211, 
215, 218, 238, 248, 273 
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Anantapadmanabha temple, 104, 122, 129, 197 
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Anantagayi Vishnu, 8, 122, 127, 141, 233, 251 

Ananta shrine, 157 

Anchaikalam, 13n 

Andhra, Andhra Pradesh, 41n, 67, 69-70, 93, 100-101, 
168, 199 

Angadippuram, 58, 130, 141 

anga, 73, 248, 273 

Aniruddha, 197 

Gntara-bhitti, 98, 145, 154, 158, 160, 162, 174, 182, 
261, 263, 269, 273 

antardla, 97, 103, 154, 192, 199, 242, 273 

antari, 73, 190, 199, 217, 236, 238, 273 

Anuradhapura, 4, 50 

Aparajitavarman Pallava, 75 

Apasmarapurusha, 222 

apsidal temple, 61, 63, 67, 69-70, 77, 83, 87, 97-98, 
100, 134, 148, 167-68, 170, 172, 185-87, 200, 
219-20, 222, 225-26, 228, 263, 265 
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Arabs, Arabia, 2, 12, 14, 22, 36-37, 97 

Aramboli Pass, 12 
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archand-mandapa, 57, 273 

architrave, 120 

arddha-maitali, 112 

ardha-mandapa, 45, 54-55, 97, 154, 188, 190, 239, 
273 

ardha-paryankasana, 106, 208 
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Arjuna, 116 

ArthaSastra, 10 

Arunattarmalai, 41 

Aranmula, 129 

Aruntrruvar, 202 

Aruvikara, 17 

Arvalem, 62 

Ashtabhujasvamin Narayana, 64n 

ashta-dhatu, 121 

ashta-dikpalas, 119n 

ashtasra, 197, 215, 217 

Asoka, Agokan, 10, 16, 50, 231n 

Agokavana, 251 

Asura, 120 

Atiya, 45, 49 

Atiyan, 17 

Atiyannur, 110 

Atti, 231 

Attingal, 131, 252 

Attirala, 69 

Attivarana,. 28 

Attur, 43 

Atula, 32 

Auvaiyar Amman-Kovil, 47 

Avattattir, Avattiputtur, 23-24, 92, 163° 

Aviyalanradakkan, 18 

Ay, Ay-vals, 3 

Ay Andiran, 17 

Ayilur, 41 

Ayini, 181 

Ayyanar, 117 

Ayyappan, Ayyappan shrine, 167-68, 222-23; 
at Manjeri, 67, 69, 85; in the Vadakkun- 
natha temple-complex, 100-101; at Panjal, 
220, 222-23; at Panniyur, 161, 163 

Ayyengar, Duraiswami, 2 
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Babylon, 12 

Bacare, 11n 

Badami, 64n 

Bahubalin, 54 

bahya-bhitti, 154, 156, 158, 162, 174, 182, 199, 203, 
211, 222, 250, 256, 258, 261, 263, 266, 269, 
271, 273 

Baka, 251 

Balakrishna, 109-10, 182 

baldlaya, 57 

bali, 21 


balikkal, balipitha, 53, 57-58, 99-101, 113, 115, 147, 
174, 177, 195, 206, 217-18, 222, 230-31, 234, 
258, 270, 273 

Banas, 133n 

Bangas, 55 ; 

banister, 211, 235, 243, 246, 271 . 

Bapatla, 91 

Bauddha, Buddha, Buddhism, Buddhist, 4, 6-9, 16, 
19, 41, 50-51, 69-71, 101, 103, 108: 

Bekal fort, 39 

Belgola, 67 

Bengal, 123, 

beryl mines, 12 

Beypore, 248 

bhadra, 67, 104, 144, 152, 156, 158, 169, 236-37, 273 

Bhagavati, Bhagavati temple, 7, 85, 97, 101, 107, 
141, 249; at Angadippuram, 130; at Attingal, 
131; at Godapuram, 53; at Kallil, 52-53; at 
Kodungalur, 106, 133, 152-53; at Kumara- 
nallur, 85, 130; Navaikulam, 259; Parthivase- 
kharapuram, 138; Pudukkod, 25; Punalur, 
112, 218; Tenari, 131; Tiruchcharanattumalai, 
52; Tiruvalattur, 114, 261-62; Tonnal, 56; 
Trikkandiyur, 228; Valiasalai, 135; Vilinjam, 
64, 106, 139, 141-42 

Bhaktavatsala temple, 67, 93, 235, 238 

Bhakti cult, 2, 6, 21, 39-40, 59, 97, 101, 120, 125, 
227, 232, 248 


4 


~ Bharanikavu, 50 


Bharata temple, 163 

Bhaskara Ravivarman I, 26,35, 57, 161, 165; IT, 27, 
29, 32; ITI, 29-30, 195, 197 

Bhatariyar, 19 

Bhatasthali, 33 

Bhatkal, 62, 70 

Bhauma, 119n 

Bhavanarayana temple, 91 

Bhimavaram, 91, 139 

Bhimésvara temple, 91 

bhitti, 56, 73, 137, 144, 150, 162, 190-92, 195, 202- 
203, 244, 256, 258, 262, 270, 273 

Bhaja, 188 

Bhrantanpara, 45, 47 

Bhrukuti, 51 

Bha-Dévi, 115, 117, 122, 197, 222 

bhita, bhita-ganas, 99, 111-14, 135, 137, 144, 195, 199, 
207, 215, 218, 225-27, 246, 248, 251, 258, 262 
265, 271 
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Bhiitalavira-Sri Vira Udaya Marttanda Varman, 39, 
54, 232 

bhittamalaé, 127, 157, 190, 194-95, 254, 262, 273 

bhitta-mukha, 204 

Bhitanatha group of temples, 64n 

Bhitapandi, 43 

Bhitasthanas, 8 

bhita-valabhi, 179, 194-95, 246,.248, 265 

Biblical, 103 

Bikkavolu, 91, 191 

Bodhisattva, 51 

bracket figures, 100, 118-19, 209, 229, 248 

Brahma, Brahma temple, 118-19, 122, 137, 199, 251; 
at Tirunavaya, 73; at Tiruvallam, 188, 
253-55; at Valiasalai, 135 

brahma-kanta, 161, 179, 182, 273 

Brahmana, Brahmanical, 3n, 8, 18, 32-33, 35-36, 39, 
41, 51, 53-54, 61, 63, 108, 177, 186-87, 230, 
232 

Brahma-rakshasa, 256 

Brahmi, 106, 108, 217 

Brihat-Samhita, 4, 8, 70, 252 

Brihadisvara temple, 148 

bronzes, 105, 110, 120 


Caelobothras, 11 

Cairo Geniza, 11n 

Calicut, also see Kozhikode, 3, 14, 36-37, 167, 228, 
232 

Calliana, 11n 

Cannanore, 10, 26, 32, 34, 51, 55-57, 60-61, 65, 69, 
73, 75, 77, 87, 92, 110, 114, 119, 121-22, 173, 
175-76, 179, 181, 193, 263-64, 268 

cave-temples, 15, 40, 43, 45, 49, 59, 62, 77, 106, 123, 
148 

Ceylon, Ceylonese, 4, 41 

chaitya, 52, 71 

Chakrayudan Marttandan, 217 

Chalappurattu-ambalam, 34, 92,173, 175 

Chalapuram temple, 173 

Chalukya, Chalukyan, 33, 43, 45, 49, 56, 64-65, 67, 
77, 101-102, 106, 119, 123, 156, 211, 267 

Champapati Amman temple, 91 

Chamunda, 60, 65, 153 

Chandésa, 226, 238, 242 

Chandraprabha, 53 

changalavatiu, 122 

charnockite, 11-12 
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chaturanga-vimana, 73, 273 

Chaturanana-Pandita, 148, 167° 

chaturmukha temple, 55, 260, 273 

chaturvimSati-patta, 55 

Chautas, 55 

chhanna-vira, 105-106, 110 

chhatratrayi, 52 

Chédi, 32 

Chellira, 32, 177 

Chemmanthatta, 131 

Chengannur, 35, 93, 98, 114, 117-18, 120, 219, 249, 
269 

Chenkayapan, 43 

ChennakéSsava temple, 91 

Chennamangalam, 100, 219 

Chéras, 2-4, 6, 11-14, 16-17, 20, 22-25, 28-31, 34-35, 
40-41, 43, 47, 49-51, 53, 64, 73, 97, 107-108, 
124, 132-33, 141, 144-45, 147-48, 150, 152, 
154, 157-58, 160-61, 163, 166-67, 170, 172-73, 
192, 195-97, 200, 211, 237 

Chéraman Perumal Nayanar, 21, 59-60, 122, 152 

Cheranallur, 130 

Cheranmahadevi, 24, 39, 93, 235, 238 

Cherpu, 192, 208 

Chettinad, 117 

Chidambaram, 148 

Chilamakuru, 69, 100, 168 

China, Chinese, 2, 12, 14, 36, 232 

Chingleput, 91 

Chitaral, 19, 54 

Chittirai, 26 

Chitravahana I, 65, 105 

Chokur, 24 

Chdlas, 4, 10, 12, 16, 18-20, 22-23, 25, 27-31, 34, 56, 

. 69, 79, 91-93, 102, 108-112, 115, 120-21, 136, 

138-39, 148, 157, 186-88, 190-91, 200, 208, 
211,.218, 231, 233, 238 

chlorite schist, 118 

Christianity, 22, 38, 97, 232 

churches, 23, 38, 118 

Chirni, 10 

Chutu-Satakarni, 106n 

circular temple, 4, 19, 50, 63, 67, 70-71, 83-84, 97-98, 
100-101, 114, 134, 145, 147, 163, 165, 
169, 172, 179, 181-84, 186-87, 199-200, 202. 
203, 212-13, 217-19, 252-53, 256, 258, 260-61 

cire-perdue process, 181 

Cochin, 1, 5, 13, 27, 37-38, 130, 234 

Cranganur, 10, 13, 37, 84, 92, 137 
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cruciform plan, 55 
Cuddapah, 91-92, 100, 168 


D 


Dakshinamirti, 49, 64, 105-106, 118, 137, 177, 231, 
242, 254 
dance-scene, 47, 89, 112, 128, 240 
Darasuram, 89, 91-92, 231 
Darisanamkopu, 187 
daru-garbha, 117, 273 
Dasavatara Vishnu, 251 
déva-késhthas, 62, 97, 104, 117, 120, 150, 156-57, 161, 
173, 188, 190, 197, 199, 236, 250-51, 273 
Dévan Sankaran, 249 
Dévaram hymns, 109 
Dévaséna, 64n 
Dévi, Dévi shrine, 65, 230, 242-43 
Dhanus (Sagittarius), 27, 30 
Dharmaraja-ratha, 111n 
Dharwar, 268 
dhruva-bhéra, 12) 
dvaja-stambha, 57-58, 99, 230-31, 243, 254, 261, 273 
dikpalas, 119 
dindra, dinarius, 22 
dipa-lakshmi, 99, 115-16, 222 
dipa-madam, 152, 273 
' dipa-stambha, 99, 206, 273 
dipika-griham, 233 
divya-défam, 7n, 21n, 91, 133 
dolmenoid-cist, 14 
Draksharama, 139 
Dravida, Dravidian, 1, 10, 12; Dravidadésa, 8, 65, 
102, 107, 109-10, 113, 211; Dravida style, 1-2, 
8, 18-19, 61-62, 67, 71, 73, 75, 79, 85, 98, 100, 
102, 108, 133-35, 137-38, 141, 143, 148, 152, 
186, 188, 190-94, 196, 199-200, 202, 206, 
208-209, 211, 213, 215, 218-19, 225-26, 234. 
35, 238-39, 271; Dravida-Kérala style, 1, 18- 
19, 71, 98, 100, 133-34, 141, 143, 147-48, 186, 
191, 240, 263 
Durga, Durga temple, 7, 67, 118, 219, 265 
Dutch, 5, 38, 40, 127, 232 
dvava-pala, 45, 47, 100, 111, 113-14, 118, 121, 147, 
161, 194, 202, 215, 222, 233, 236, 240, 273 
dvara-palika, 263, 274 
dvitala, 73, 138, 143, 149, 152, 154, 156-57, 160-61, 
163, 170, 173, 177, 179, 192-94, 197, 200, 
224, 227-28, 233, 274 
dwarf figure, 218, 228-29, 236, 238 


E 


East India Company, 129 

Eastern Chalukyas, 91, 191 

Edacheri-amsam, 125, 130 

Edakkal hill, 54 

Edappal, 64, 193, 231 

Egypt, 12, 36 

Ehavala Chamtamila, 230n 

ekabhimi, ékatala, 73, 173, 175, 188, 204, 206, 208, 222, 
239, 254, 258, 274 

Elangannupuzha, 130 

Elilmalai, 3, 17, 34 

elliptical plan, 63, 71, 73, 100, 234, 269 

English, 38 

epics, 6, 63, 99-100, 119, 177 

Eramam, 34, 92, 95, 107, 173 

Erandamirti Amman temple, 85 

Ernakulam, 10, 13, 24, 26, 52, 57, 92, 100, 115, 119, 
130, 154, 163, 200 

Es6 da Tapir, 23 

Ettumanur, 87, 100, 114, 117, 119-20, 124-25, 128, 
130, 200, 252, 259, 271 

Europe, European, 2, 12, 14, 17, 37-38, 128-29 

Eyyal, 12 


F 
flag-staff, 231 
fort, 38, 131 
French, 38 
Sresco buono, 126 
G 


gada, 154 

Gajalakshmi, 122, 194, 240 

Gajantakamirti, 251 

gaja-prishthakdra, 167, 220, 222, 227, 263-64, 268, 274 

gaja-vyala, 119, 194, 237 274 

Gajéndramdoksha, 124 

gala-padas, 135, 137, 143, 150, 157, 166, 172, 177, 182 
188, 201-202, 208, 213, 215, 218, 222, 236, 
238, 244, 254, 256, 258, 260, 274 

Gambhira, 34 

ganas, 111, 147, 250 

Ganapati, Ganapati temple, GanéSa, 45, 104-105, 
109, 113, 123, 161, 163, 222, 243, 251, 255-56; 
at Chilamakuru, 69,100; at Indyanur, 24, 31, 
154; at Kanjirapalli, 239-40; at Kazhakutiam, 
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144-45; at Navaikulam, 258-59; at Nedum- 
pura, 224; at Panniyur, 163; at Punalur, 217; 
at Quilon, 79, 89, 236; at Trichur, 204; at 
Trikkandiyur, 228; at Triprangod, 225-26; at 
Ullal, 199 

Gangaikondacholapuram, 217 

Gangas, 83-84, 119 

Ganga valley, 3 

garbha-griha, 47, 49-50, 54, 58, 62-63, 69, 71, 98, 
100-101, 110-11, 117-18, 121, 137-38, 142, 
145, 147, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160-62, 
166, 175, 179, 190, 192-93, 194-97, 199, 
202-203, 206, 208-209, 215, 217-18, 220, 
222, 225-28, 234-35, 238-39, 242, 244, 246, 
248, 255, 258-59, 261, 265-66, 269, 271, 274 

Garuda, Garuda-mandapa, 156-57, -251 

Garudantika Vishnu, 120 

Gemini (Mithuna-rasi), 24 

ghana-doara, 75, 98, 152, 157, 161, 179, 182, 190, 
192-95, 199, 203-204, 207-208, 211, 213, 
215, 217, 226-28, 240, 243-44, 248-49, 251, 
254, 256, 258, 265, 274 

ghata, ghata-prasdda, 71, 253n, 274 

. Gingee, 89 

Goa, 62 

Godapuram, 51, 53 

Gokarnam, 15 

g6-mukha, 101, 112, 160, 175, 194, 202, 204, 207-208 
218, 248, 251, 256, 260, 274 

Gopalasvamin temple, 28 

Gopinath Rao, T.A., 18-19 

Gop temple, 101 

gé-pura, 58, 99, 101, 116, 124, 154, 161, 177, 226, 230, 
234, 261, 269, 274 

gb-§ald, 233 

Govardhana Marttandan, 26-27, 35 

Gévardhana shrine, 79, 89, 122, 157, 191 

Greece, 12n 

Greek lamp, 122 

grivd, 71, 73, 100, 135, 138-39, 142, 144, 149, 156, 
160-61, 188, 190-94, 197, 199, 202-203, 206, 
211, 213, 215, 218-19, 225-27, 229, 237, 243, 
246, 248, 250, 254, 256, 258, 262, 264, 274 

grivd-késhtha, 73, 117-18, 145, 161, 199, 254, 264, 
274 

Guhanathasvami temple, 92, 188 

Gujarat, 102, 119, 123 

Gulf of Mannar, 16 

Gupta tradition, 5, 41, 101-102 

Gurupavanapura, Guruvayur, 39, 131, 233-34 


Haduvalli-rajas, 55 

Haidar ‘Ali, 40 

hall-temple, 188, 190 

Hampi, 89 

hamsa, hamsa-mald, hamsa-valabhi, 135, 138, 144, 179, 
274 

Hangal Kadambas, 3n 

Hanuman, 47, 157, 222, 240, 249 

hava, 73, 107-110, 121, 137, 144, 157, 161, 179, 
193-94, 199, 202-203, 225-28, 246, 248, 256, 
274 

hérantara, 144, 156, 161, 173, 179, 192-93, 204, 206 
225, 227-28, 244, 274 

Harihara, 222 

Hariti, 106 

hasti-hasta, 99-100, 137, 157, 160-61, 171-72, 174-75, 
182, 191, 202, 207, 212, 215, 218, 222, 226-27, 
229, 238, 240, 250, 260, 274 

hat-stone, 14 

Hebrew, 12n 

Heliodorous, 230, 231n 

Himalayan architecture, 4 

Hemavati, 88, 199 

Hindu, Hinduism, 38, 232 

hiranya, 251 

Hiranyakasipu, 222 

hood-stone, 14 

Hosaholalu, 119 

Hosdurg, 195 

Hoysala style, 100-101, 110-11, 113, 118-19, 129, 243 

hrinamala, 110 

Humcha, 191 

Huzur office inscription, 17-19, 136 

hypaethral temple, 7, 97 


Ibn Batuta, 36, 249 
idampuri, 105 

Idavam (Rishabha), 158 
Idikki, 10 

Tkshvaku, 230n 
Taiyar, 31n, 58 
Tlango-Adigal, 7, 51 
Tlangoppattinam, 181 
Tlan-Kadungon, 41 
ilan-kéyil, 57 

Tlavay, 50, 71 
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Imayavaramban Nedufijéral Adan, 7 
India Office Library, 129 

Indra, 118-19, 137, 254 
Indu-Kédaivarman, 25-26, 32, 161, 163 
Indyanur, 24, 30-31, 35, 154, 172 
Tramaguda-mivar, 29, 34, 173 
Trattayappan shrine, 98, 192, 208-209 
Travatané$vara temple, 93 
Travi-Raman, 29 

Travi-Sattan, 23 
Irayasingap-Perumanadigal, 23 
Trinjalakuda, 23, 54, 60, 127, 163 
Trukkuvéls, 133n 

Trunilancode, 43, 47 

Téana, 119n . 

Ig4navarman, 32-34 

Islam, Islamic, 22-23, 38, 97, 232 
1s6, 23 

ishtaka-garbha, 117, 274 

Itti-kK6mbi, 241 

ivory carving, 103 


Jagannatha temple, 118 

jagati, 53, 75, 135, 137-38, 141, 143, 147, 150, 152, 
154, 156-58, 161-62, 165-66, 168-69, 172, 174- 
75, 177, 179, 181-82, 188, 190-95, 197, 199 
201-202, 204, 206-209, 211, 213-15, 217-18, 
222, 226-29, 240, 243-44, 246, 248-50, 253-54, 
256, 258-61, 263, 265, 269-71, 274 

Jaina, Jainism, 7-9, 41, 43, 51-55, 103, 122, 129, 260 

jala, jalaka, 120, 144, 194-95, 199, 204, 206, 225, 244, 
250-52, 260, 265-66, 270, 274 

jalaka-paitjara, 209, 274 

Jalanadésvara temple, 75, 91 

Janardana temple, 58, 61, 77, 95, 115-16 

jata-bhara,. 104-106, 109, 111, 156 

Jataka, 123n 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, 25, 28, 35 

Jatila Parantaka Nedufijadaiyan, 17 

Jayaraga, 33 

Jayasimha, 235 

Jews, Jewish copper-plate, 22, 35 

Jina figure, 52-55 

jirniddhara, 58 

Jvaraharésvara temple, 71 

Judaism, 38 

Jupiter, 24-25, 27-30, 158, 243 


K 


‘Kachankurushi temple, 130 


Kadambas, 3n, 106n 

Kadambamahad€vj, 22 

Kadambu tree, 7 

Kadappappalli, 173 

Kadinamkulam, 131 

kailasa, 70 

Kailasanatha temple, 64, 91, 103 

Kaitabha, 123 

Kakatiya style, 235 

Kalabhra, 20 

Kalamukha sect, 167 

Kalangayakanni Narmudichéral, 7 

kalaiju, 58, 157, 197 

kalafa-temple, 58, 70, 195 

Kalasa-Karakala rulers, 55 

kalaSa-sthapana, 58 

Kalasamharamirti temple, 67, 87, 167, 169-70, 225 

Kali, 228, 251 

Kalidasa, 15, 126 

Kali era, Kali yuga, 18, 166, 222 

Kalikkudi, 187 

Kallada, 217 

Kallalagar temple, 71 

Kallil, 52, 54 

Kaliyamardana, 222 

Kaliyamballi-ambalam, 130 

Kaliyappatti, 139 

Kalpathi, 79, 242 

Kalpathipuzha, 242 

Kalpatta, 55 

Kalugumalai, 17, 55 

Kambadahalli, 83n 

kampa, 53, 75, 135, 137, 141, 143, 147, 150, 153, 
156-58, 161, 165-66, 168-69, 172, 174-75, 
177, 181-82, 191-92, 194, 199, 202, 204, 211, 
213-14, 222, 224, 226, 240, 256, 260-61, 269- 
70, 274 

Kampaharésvara temple, 89, 231 

Kanarese style, 62 

Kafichi, Kanchipuram, 20, 71, 91, 93, 232 

Kandalur-éalai, 18, 134, 136, 187 

Kandan-Karivarman, 34, 173 

Kandiyur, 56, 60, 77, 117, 150, 249 

Kanjirapalli, 239 

Kannagi, 4 

Kannan, 124, 206 
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Kannapuram, 34, 173-75 

Kannésvara temple, 109 

Kannirangad, 129 ~ 

Kauni-raSi (Virgo), 24 

Kanniparamba, 248 

Kannuru, 197 

kautha, 53, 75, 135, 137-38, 141, 143, 147, 150, 152- 
53, 156-58, 160-62, 165-66, 168-69, 172, 174- 
75, 177, 179, 181-82, 188, 190-97, 199, 202, 
204, 206-209, 211, 213-15, 217-18, 222, 
224-29, 235-36, 238, 240, 243-46, 248-50, 254, 
256, 258-61, 263, 265-66, 269-71, 274 

Kanyakumari, 12, 15, 17-18, 35, 40, 43, 47, 54, 61, 
92, 95, 115, 130, 134, 138, 213, 233 

kapota, 73, 75, 77, 133, 135, 137-38, 143-44, 150, 
156-57, 160, 166, 177, 182, 190, 193-95, 199, 
201-202, 204, 207-208, 211, 213, 215, 217, 
222, 225, 227, 236-38, 240, 243-44, 246, 248, 
251, 254, 256, 260-262, 270, 274 

kapéta-bandha, 165-66, 172, 203-204, 222, 228, 260, 
274 

kapota-patyara, 104, 156, 194 

Karaikkéttai, 17 

Karikkad-kshetram, 56, 67, 69, 

Karkal, 55, 89, 197 

Karkataka, 30 

Karmudi, 50 

karna, 104, 152, 156, 158, 161, 236-37, 274 

karna-kiitas, 248 

Karnataka, Kannada, 58, 65, 67, 70, 83, 89, 91, 230 

Kartikeya, 58 

Karuvakkavu temple, 173 

Karunandadakkan, 17-20, 57, 95, 135, 145 

Karur, 13,41,49 

Karurapadna, 13 

Karuvir, 13, 43 

Karyad-amsam, 26, 55 

Kasargod, 55,197, 265, 268 

Kasi, 241 

KaSyapasilpa, 75 

kataka-valayas, 107-11, 121 

Kathakali, 39, 122, 125 

kati, kati-hasta, kati-sitra, 47, 53, 104, 106-108, 110 
121, 156-57, 199 

Kaittil-madam, 61, 190, 213 

kattu, 45, 54, 213 

katydvalambita-hasta, 107, 111 

Kaumari, 65, 104, 106, 142-43 

Kautilya, 10, 34 

Kavandra, 3ln 


130, 167, 200, 203 


Kavéri, 41 

Kaviyalppuram, 181 

Kaviyur, 43, 45, 49, 77, 92, 98, 117-18, 120, 150, 
165, 200, 249 

Kavundara, 58 

Kavur, 109 

Kayankulam, 129 

Kayiliyad, 58 

Kaykkotta Namputiri, 124 

kdyétsarga pose, 53 

Kazhakuttam, 56, 58, 60, 77, 107, 119, Mae 

Keralaputra, 16 

Kérala style, 1-2, 8, 10, 16, 24, 29, 33, 45, 54, 62, 71, 
83, 99, 101-102, 113, 118, 120-21, 124,25, 
129, 135, 138, 141, 186, 190-91, 194, 202, 206, 
208, 215, 218, 237-38, 246, 253 

Kétu, 119 

keyttra, 107-11, 116, 156 

Kidangur, 89, 112, 119, 127, 130 

Kilappérar, 139 

Kilatali Siva temple, 60, 64, 84, 92, 104-105, 107, 
137, 152, 158, 160, 162-63, 194 

Killukurichi Gia temple, 131 

Kilmavilangai, 47 

kili-vdsal, 73, 274 

Kiratarjuniya, 119, 128-29, 251 

kirita, 110, 117, 121, 127, 196 

Kizhavellur, 69, 87, 115, 219-20, 229 

Ké-Atan Chél Irumpérai, 41, 43 

Kéchchadaiyan, 50 

Kédai-Kéralan, 27 

Kédai-Kéralavarman, 35, 187 

Kéddai-Ravi, Kédai-Ravivarman, 
154, 160, 163, 170 

Kodakkal, 130 

Kédavalam Vishnu temple, 98, 195-96 

Koduman, 101 

Kodungalur, also see Cranganur, 60, 64, 106, 131, 
133, 152 

Koduvalli, 248 

K6-Kédai, 58 

K6o-Kédai-Kéodai, 31 

Kolachel, 40 

Kolam, 3, 134, 172 

Kolar, 91 

Kdlatiri Raja, 34-37, 232, 265 

Kdlattunad, 35 

Kollam, 34, 36,79, 93, 234, 237 

Kollam era, 59 

Kollangod, 130 


23-25, 31-33, 35, 
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Kongu country, Kongu-nadu, 12-13, 22, 41, 61 

Korravai, 7 

késhthas, 225, 248, 270 

késhtha-patijara, 206, 217, 227-28 

K6-Srivalarama, 31, 154, 172 

Koteshwar, 105 

Kottarakara, 57, 92, 133 

Kottayam, 10, 12, 15, 22-23, 25-26, 35, 63, 69, 71, 
85, 87, 89, 92, 100, 112, 114-15, 117, 119, 124, 
127-28, 130, 165, 220, 234, 239, 259, 269 

Kottukal, 43, 47 

Koviladi, 91 

Kovindésvaran Kodai, 161 

Kovini-thalam, 127-28 

Koyiladhikari, 23, 30, 237 

Kozhikode, also see Calicut, 10, 26, 30, 34, 55, 87, 
100, 109, 113, 167, 172, 228, 246, 248 

Kramadipika-Vyakhya, 235 

Kramrisch, Stella, 1, 108, 139, 141, 188 

Krishna, Krishna-lila, 3n, 51, 97, 128, 223, 234, 251 

Krishna shrine, Krishna temple at Guruvayur, 39, 
125, 131, 233; at Kannapuram, 176, 179; 
at Kazhakuttam, 145; at Netirimangalam, 
149; at Parthivasekharapuram, 138, 188; at 
Podiyal, 110, 243; at Tirkodittanam, 92, 130, 
163; at Tirukkulasekharapuram, 21, 59-60, 64, 
75, 79, 83-84, 89, 92, 97, 104, 112, 154, 158, 
191; at Tiruvallam, 253; at Trichchambaram, 
64, 119, 129, 177; at Trikkandiyur, 228; at 
Triprangod, 225; in Vadakkunnatha temple- 
complex, Trichur, 218; at Valiasalai, 135 

Krishnapuram, 124, 129, 191 

kshudra-vimana, 218 

Kubera, 119n 

kucha-bandha, 105 

kudai-kal, 14 

kudakuttu, 112 

Kidalmanikkam temple, 23, 54, 60, 127, 163 

Kudam, 33n 

Kudamalainadu, 33n 

kadus, 135, 190, 193-94, 204, 217, 236, 238, 243, 254, 
262, 274 

kudya-stambhas, 110, 135, 137-38, 144, 150, 152, 156, 
161, 165, 177, 190, 192-95, 199, 202, 204, 206, 
209, 212-13, 217, 225-28, 237, 240, 243-44, 
248-49, 251, 254, 256, 258-59, 262, 265, 268, 
270, 274 

kukkuta, 111 

kukkutanda, 269 

kula-sangha, 16, 34 


Kulagékharas of Mahédayapuram, 3, 20, 34-36, 49, 50 

Kulagékhara I, Alupa king, 55 

Kulasekharavarman, Kulasékhara-alvar, 20-21, 32, 
59-60, 154, 157 

Kuléttunga I, 29-30 

Kuldttunga III, 13, 89, 188, 231 

Kumaranallur, 85, 130 

Kumaran Iravi, 160 

Kumaran Narayanan, 98° 

Kumarapuram, 115 

Kumaran-Kandan, 258 

Kuméra-Sambhava, 128 

kumbha, 156, 195, 225, 274 

Kumbha-rasi (Aquarius), 27 

kumbhabhishéka, 258 

Kumbla, 197 

Kumblanad, 124, 128, 131 

kumuda, 75, 135, 137, 143, 147, 150, 152-54, 160, 
165-66, 169, 172, 174-75, 177, 181-82, 188, 
197, 201-202, 207-208, 211, 214-15, 217-18, 
220, 223, 225-27, 229, 235-36, 238, 246, 254, 
256, 258-61, 270-71, 274 

kundalas, 107, 121, 196 

Kundavarman, 32-33 

Kundil-Varaha, 163 

Kunjalis, 38 

Kunjan Pillai, Elamkulam, 18, 26, 28 

Kunnatali Siva temple, 219 


. Kunnathumalai, 249 
Kunnattur, 47 


Kunnumél, 249 

Kuntala, 3n 

Kurakkéni-Kollam, 23, 235 
Kurari temple, 70 

Kurnool, 69 

Kuruvakkava temple, 34, 92, 175 
kiitas, 137, 144, 193, 229, 248 
kiittambalam, 73, 99, 206, 218, 230 
Kuttanad, 190 

Kuvalayamala, 134 


L 


Laccadive, Lakshadweep, 10 

Lad Khan, 190 

Lakkidiperur IT, 131 

Lakshmi, 264 

Lakshminarayana, 115; shrine in Ayyappan temple- 
complex, Panniyur, 84, 162-63, 194; at- 
Hosahalolu, 119; at Nuggihalli, 119 

lalata-bimba, 211, 236, 240-41, 250-51, 275 
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lamp-pillar, 57 

lafchhana, 53, 65 

Latin church, 38 

Lava, 175 

Leiden grant, 50n 

Leo (Simha), 25 

Lepakshi temple, 89 

Libra (Tula), 27-28, 30 

linga, linga-pitha, 45, 47, 49, 145, 192, 209, 211, 225, 
227, 256, 260, 275 

Logan, W., 2, 3n, 63 

lupa, 5, 191, 193, 217, 227, 275 


M 


madakkovil, 98, 192, 275 

Madattilappan temple, 73, 98, 192-93, 208-209 

Madhavacharya, 21 

Madhu, 123 

madhya-nadi, 263 

Madras Museum grant, 17 

Madurai, 20, 39, 45, 93 

Mahabalipuram, 93, I11n 

Mahabharata, 39, 125, 128 

Mahadéva, 255; Mahadéva shrine at Chengannur, 
73, 98, 114, 117, 120, 249, 269; at Ettumanur, 
120, 124, 130, 200; at Kadinamkulam, 131; 
at Kaviyur, 92, 98; at Kazhakuttam, 56, 64, 
107, 143; at Perumpaladur, 18; at Poretam, 
92; at Tillaisthanam, 22; at Tiruvallam, 85; 
at Uliyannur, 98; at Valiasalai, 61, 79, 115, 
134, 138, 188 

Mahakgta inscription, 33 

Mahakitésvara temple, 64n 

Mahalakshmi, 127 

Mahalingésvara temple, 73, 100, 219, 263, 268 

Mahavira, 52-54 

Mahavishnu temple, 163 

Mahéévari, 65 

Mahishamardani, 113 

Mahédayapuram, 20, 30, 34, 37, 154, 158 

Maitrakas, 65 

makara, 105, 150, 156, 182, 222, 225, 244, 248 

makara-lérana, 55, 137, 179, 190, 194, 199, 209, 213, 
242, 244, 248, 254, 265, 275 

Malabar, Melibar, 2, 10-11, 17, 30, 32, 38-40, 63, 129 

Malainadu, 17, 21n 

Malaiyadikkurichchi, 49 . 

Malanadu, 10-11 


Malappuram, 10, 30, 35, 56, 69, 77, 87, 98, 111, 114, 
141, 167, 170, 193, 200, 202, 225, 297 

Malayalam, 1, 11, 31, 39, 6in, 134, 152, 199, 234, 2967 

Malegitti-Sivalaya, 64n 

Malik Kafur, 232 

Mammiyur, 234 

Mamballi copper-plate, 27 

mald-sthana, 195, 275 

Manabharana, 28-29 

Manacherry Siva temple, 129 

Manalmanram, 29 

Manambur, 117. 

Mananchira tank, 246 

Manantoddy, 55 

Manattunai, 181 

Manavadu, 160 

maiicha, mafichaka, 53, 135, 139, 142-43, 158, 195, 197, 
215, 218, 235, 242, 249, 254, 256, 261, 275 

Mafichirai-tirumalai-dévar, 139 

mandapa, 58, 98, 102, 115, 193, 209, 214, 233, 275 

Mangalapadi, 69, 87, 219, 265 

Mangaléga, 33 

Mangalore, 62, 199 

Manigramam community, 23, 181 

Manimekalai, 8, 50 

Maniyur, 92, 111, 121 

Manjeri, 56, 67, 69, 79, 85, 130, 200, 203 

Manjeshwara, 55 

Manmatha, 116 

Mannar, 129 

Mannar-koyil, 28 

Manukuladichchadévar, 30, 197 

Manushyalayachandrika, 5 

Marvarman, 20-21, 35, 231 

Maran Chéndan, 49n 

Marafijadaiyan, 17, 22n 

Maratha painting, 123 

Marco Polo, 11, 36, 249, 265 

Markandéya, 251 

Marttanda Varma, 40, 232 

Marudurkulangarai, 50 

Maruvan Sapir 156, 23 

Matriganas, matrikas, 65, 104-106, 116, 139, 141, 143 
158, 217 , 

Matsyamirti, 188, 253 

Mattancheri palace, 5, 118, 125-27, 130, 234 

Mavelikara, 50 

Maya, 8 

Mayappadi, 268 

megalithic, 14, 16 
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Mélkkadu, 249 

Menon, Shridhar, 28 

metal image, 120-22 

Mimamsa, 134, 136 

Minchirai, Mufichirai, 18, 134, 138-39 

miniature painting, 123 

Mithuna (Gemini), 24 

Miyanamangalam, 24, 160 

Mohini, 108, 128 

mosques, 38, 118 

Mount D’Eli, 17, 34, 181 

Mudbidri, 55, 129 

mukha-mandapa, 56, 63-64, 69, 98, 113, 137-38, 
143, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160-62, 167, 172, 
174-75, 177, 179, 192-95, 199, 222, 225, 228, 
935, 238, 241, 246, 248-49, 254, 265-67, 
269, 275 

Milavasa, 50-51 

Mundur Siva temple, 131 

Munjira, 61, 134, 138, 187 

murals, 6, 39, 100, 103, 123, 125-28, 148, 206, 209, 
231, 234, 251 

Murdeshwar, 70 

Miashikas, 3, 16, 25, 29, 32-34, 51, 64, 95, 97, 107, 
132-33, 148, 172-73, 176-77, 179, 181, 265 

Mishika-vamsa, 16, 24, 32-33, 51, 177 

Muttaraiyars, 77, 106, 133n 

Muyirikota, 10 

Muzhikulam, 25 

Muziris, 2, 10, 13-14 

Mysore, Mysorean, 40, 67 


N 


Nachna Kuthara, 102 

naga, ndgakal, 53-54, 114, 157, 228, 237, 254 

Nagara, 85 

Nagaraja temple, 54 

Nagari, 71 

Nagarjunakonda, 64, 102, 230 

Nagercoil, 12, 54 

Nagirie, 55 

Nagnajita, 8 

Naiydyika-dar gana, 134 

ndla, 100, 112, 114, 161-162, 182, 
228-29, 238, 246, 270 


nalambalam, 5, 97, 101, 116, 157, 174, 177, 182, 191, 
194-95, 202, 206, 209, 212-15, 217-18, 229, 
925-26, 228-29, 233, 238, 242-43, 246, 250, 


953-54, 258, 260-61, 265, 269-70,275  -.: 


ais 


194, 204, 215, 


Naliampalayam, 41 

Nalliur, 41 

Naltunai-Isvara temple, 91 

nalukattu, 5% 

nalu-ta]i, 5, 158 

Namakkal, 41, 45, 49 

namaskara-mandapa, 54, 57, 64, 97-99, 101, 117, 119, 
137, 139, 143, 147, 149-50, 152, 156, 160-61, 
165, 174-75, 179, 182, 193-95, 197, 202, 206, 
209, 212-15, 217-18, 222-23, 225-26, 228-29, 
233, 235, 238, 243-44, 248-49, 254, 256, 258, 
260-61, 264-65, 269, 271, 275 

Nambudiri, 3, 25, 31, 35, 70, 124 

Nammalvar, 19, 21n, 107, 133, 141 

Nandag6pala, 157, 248 _* 

Nandalur, 92 

nandi, nandi-mandapa, 47, 64, 118, 209, 215, 218, 226, 
243, 248, 254, 260 

Nandini, 32 

Nandifvara temple, 98 

Najijinad, 35, 39° 

Nannanas, 3, 17 

Nannéévara shrine, 226 

Nanrulai-nadu, 26, 29 

Naranattukkavu, 145 

Narasirnha, Narasimhamiirti, 118, 137, 181, 197, 222, 
227, 251, 254, 257; temple at Belgola, 67; at 
Chengannur, 97, 117, 120 

Narayana (author of Tantrasamuchchaya\, 5, 252 

Narayana Bhattatiri, 39, 125 

Nataraja, 121-22, 124-25, 251, 259-60 

Naura, 10, 14 

nava-graha, 117, 119 

Navaikulam, 252, 258 

Navamukunda temple, 111 

Nayakas, 39, 95, 99-100, 113, 115-16, 129, 258, 270 

Nayanmars, 132, 148 

Nayar, 37, 40 

Nedumpura, Nedumpuraiyur, 24, 26, 160, 208, 223 

Nelcynda, 11, 14 

Nemam, 60, 64, 79, 92, 106, 108, 215 

Nepal, 4-5, 123 

Nerur, 13 

Netirimangalam, 77, 83, 148-49 

Nilgiri hills, 12 

nirandhara, 97, 132, 143, 150, 165, 167, 182, 191, 197, 
200, 220, 222, 226-29, 235, 239, 242, 254, 261, 
275 

Niramankara temple, 60, 79, 82, 106, 108, 113, 215 

Nirriti, 119n 
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Nityaprajfiamuni, 235 
Nityavicharé$vara, 24, 26, 220 
N6lamba, 65, 101, 133n, 199 
Nriparama, 33 


O 
oblong plan, 54, 69, 97, 168 
Odanadu, 56 
Onam, 23 


Orissa, Orissan, 102, 118 
orraikkal-mandapa, 233 
oryza, 12n © 

Ottapalam, 149, 161, 190 


P 


padas, 137, 147, 150, 161, 177, 193-95, 202, 204, 206- 
207, 209, 211, 213-14, 217-18, 222, 225, 227- 
28, 238, 240, 242-43, 254, 256, 258, 265, 270, 
275 

pada-bandha, 75, 275 

padigam, 6-7 

Padirruppattu, 7, 16 

padmas, 218 

padma-bandha, 195 

padma-dalas, 240 

padma-jagati, 236, 238 

padmakriti, 70 

Padmanabhapuram palace, 5, 118, 125, 130 

Padmanabhasvami temple, 19, 35, 64, 107, 115, 131, 
133, 141, 187 

Padmavati-dévi, 7, 52 

padma-nidhi, 236, 250 

padma-paduka, 101, 141, 193, 204, 208, 222, 236, 238, 
275 

padma-pitha, 117, 275 

padma-prasada, 70, 206, 275 

padma-Sakha, 236, 240 

padmasana, 52 : 

padma-valabhi, 160, 237, 275 

Pahari school, 123 

Palaka, 33, 38 

Palampet, 89 

Palghat, 10, 12, 25, 35, 45, 49, 51, 53, 59, 61, 64, 75, 
77, 79, 83-85, 111, 114, 126, 131, 148-49, 161, 
165, 209, 215, 242-43 

Paliyam grant, 19-20 

Palk strait, 16 

Pallava, Pallava architecture, 15, 20, 41, 45, 47, 49, 
56, 64, 77, 83, 85, 91, 93, 101, 103-104, 106- 
107, 111, 123, 139, 150, 157, 200 


Pallikkal, 50 
Pallimanna Siva temple, 124, 128, 131 
Pallipuram, 115 

palliyara, 127 

Palliyarkavu, 131 

Palyanai Sélke]u-Kuttuvan, 6-7. 


_ panam, 59 


Panamalai, 91, 103 

Panayannarkavu, 129 

Pafichaktita-Basti, 83n 

paticha-loha, 121 

paiicha-prakara, 177, 230, 261, 275 

Pandava-Sasta temple, 124, 130 

Pandimandalam, 49, 61, 107, 132, 188, 190 

Pandya, Pandya architecture, 10, 12, 15-17, 20-22, 
24-25, 28, 30, 35, 41, 43, 45, 49-50, 62, 83, 85, 
97, 102-104, 106, 123-24, 139, 191, 231, 234, 
240 

panimakkal, 173 

Panjal, 131, 219-20, 222, 226 

paitjara, 137, 144, 152, 172, 192-93, 225, 228-29, 248, 
270, 275 

paiijara-késhtha, 165, 177 

Panniyur, 84, 161] 

Pantalayani Kollam, 34 

Papanasam, 69 

Paramasivam, S., 125 

Paraméévara, 21 

Paranar, 7 

Parantaka I, 20, 22-23, 25 

Parantaka Pandya, 187 

Parappankod, 122 

parasu, 15, 218 

Paragurama, 3n, 15-16, 264 

Parasguramé$vara temple, 69, 71, 79, 85, 188, 208, 
252-54 

Parauli, 70 

Parekh, J., 125 

ParSvanatha, 52-54 

Parthasarathi, 154 

Parthasarathi temple, 61, 135 

Parthivapuram, Parthivasékharapuram, 18, 20, 61, 
135-38, 187-88, 199 

Parur, 36 

Parvati, 102, 113, 121, 208, 215 

pasa, 105 

patra-kundala, 109, 111 

patta, 121, 156, 161 

Pattadakal, 64n 

Pattambi, 83 
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pattikd, 53, 75, 135, 137-38, 141, 143, 147, 150, 152, 
156, 158, 160-62, 165, 168-69, 174-75, 179, 
181-82, 190-95, 197, 199, 204, 206, 208-209, 
213, 215, 217-18, 222, 224, 226-29, 235-36, 
240, 242-44, 246, 248-50 ,256, 258-59, 261-63, 
265-66, 269-71, 275 

Pattini cult, 7-8 

Payyannur, 87, 100, 114, 119, 218, 264, 268 

Pazhur, 119, 130 

Pedra Alvarez Gabral, 37 

Peramangalam, 131 

Perinthalamanna, 141 

Periplus, 2, 11, 13-14 

Periyar river, 13, 37 

Periyakkudi, 19 

Persia, 11n 

Perumannam, 131 

Perumbavur, 52 

Perumpaladur, 18-19, 57, 95, 145, 147 

Peruneyil, 26-28, 30, 92 

Perun-Kudungon, 41 

Peruntirukkoyil, 24, 92, 119, 130, 163, 200, 213 

Peruvanam, 73, 87, 98, 111, 114, 119, 125, 192, 208- 
209 

phalaka, 62, 112, 182, 194-95, 204, 207-208, 211, 217 
222, 240, 248-49, 256, 263, 271, 275 

Phoenicia, 12 

Pipilikésvara temple, 91 

Pisces (Mina), 25, 29 

pitha, 53, 55, 105, 111, 211, 218, 227-28, 238, 256, 275 

Pitikayagulla, 69 

Pliny, 11 

Podiyal, 243 

poduval, 24, 163, 195, 208 

Polali, 65, 105n, 116-17, 142 

Polpulli, 58, 64, 75, 145, 165 

Poretam, 92 

portico, 137, 239-40, 246, 259-60 

Portuguese, 2-3, 5, 14, 35, 38, 63, 127 

potikas, 179, 190, 192, 209, 217, 228, 240 

prabhavali, 105, 107, 110-11, 117, 122 

pradakshind, pradakshind-patha, 5, 65, 98-100, 115, 137, 
147, 154, 156, 161, 166, 175, 182, 192, 194-95, 
197, 199-200, 202-203, 206, 209, 211, 213, 218, 
220, 222, 225-26, 243, 250, 254-55, 259-60, 
265, 268, 269, 275 

Pradyumna, 197 

prakara, 58, 99, 139, 145, 157-58, 177, 206, 214, 230, 
254, 256, 259, 261, 264, 275 

Prakrit-champu, 20 


prandla, 62, 99, 101, 111-12, 114, 137, 139, 150, 154, 
160, 162, 174-75, 179, 182, 195, 197, 199, 202, 
204, 207-209, 211-12, 215, 217-18, 222, 225, 
227-29, 231, 238, 240; 243, 246, 251, 256, 258, 
260, 262, 264-66, 270-71 

Prasanna-Sémésvara temple, 61, 67, 69 

prastara, 56, 62, 73, 137, 144-45, 149, 157, 161, 165, 
182, 190-91, 193-94, 199, 213, 215, 217, 225, 
227, 229, 240, 246, 248, 254, 256, 260, 262, 276 

prati, 77, 201-202, 204, 214, 236, 238, 244, 260, 263, 
270, 276 ; 

prati-bandha, 75, 276 

brishtha-svastika pose, 112 

Ptolemy, 2, 11, 13, 17 

Pudukkod, 25 

Pudukkottai, 45, 47, 67, 124, 139 

Pugalur, 13, 41, 43 

Pulakesin II, 106n 

Puliyur, 21 

Pullur, 26, 30, 98, 121, 129, 195 . 

Pulpatta, 79, 87, 98, 202 

pulpits, 118 

Punalur, 79, 92, 95, 112, 115, 217, 227 

Punjai, 41, 91, 93 

Puntanam Nambudiri, 39, 125, 233 

Purandniirzu, 6 

Purdnas, 6, 39, 63, 99-100, 120, 125, 250-51 

Purattaya-nadu, 187 

Puri, 118 

pirna-ghata, pirna-kumbha, 161, 172, 215, 228, 251 

putrakdméshti-ydga, 127 

Puttur, 24, 55 

Puzhakkal, 131 


Q 


Quilandy, 34 
Quilon, 10, 14, 23, 30, 36, 38, 50, 57, 62, 79, 92-93, 
95, 112, 115, 131, 133, 215, 217, 234, 237 


R 


rafter-shoes, 122 
Raghunatha Dévasthana, 62 
Raghupati, 33 

Raghuvam$a, 15 . 

Rahu, 119 

Raja of Cochin, 38 

Raja of Idappalli, 36 

Raja of Kdlatiri, 37 
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Rajadhiraja I, 21, 29, 34, 187 

Rajadhiraja II, 231 

Rajadhiraja III, 188 

Rajaditya, 167 

Rajaraja I, 18, 20, 27, 45n, 50n, 187 

Rajaraja IT, 231 

Rajarajadéva, 29 

Rajarajapperufichalai, 134 

Rajarajésvara temple, 64, 77, 176-77, 179 

Rajarajésvari temple, 65, 104, 142, 177 

Rajasékhara, Rajasékharavarman, 21-22, 32, 59-60, 
152, 167 

Rajasimha, 23, 28, 50 

Rajasthan, 20 

Rajéndra I Chéla, 18-19, 27-28, 34, 135, 139, 167, 
173, 177, 187, 190 

Rajput school, 123 

Rama, 56, 112-13, 116, 127-28, 172, 194, 201, 203, 
208-209, 220, 222, 249; shrine at Thiruvi- 
llamala, 114; at Triprayar, 79, 98, 11 

Ramaghata, 33-34 

Ramakudam, 33n, 34, 173 

Ramalingésvara temple, 67 

Raman-Kédavarman, 56 

Raman Tiruvadi, 30 

Ramanathapuram, 22n, 45, 177 

Ramantali, 56, 60, 75, 84, 109-11, 145, 18] 

Ramayana, 39, 119, 123, 125, 127, 260 

Rama Varma, 40 

Ramavarma Kulasékhara, 30-32, 34, 235, 237 

Ramavarman (of Cochin), 152 

Ramavarman Kulasékhara, 31-32, 35 

Ramavarmapuram-aharam, 124 

Raméévara temple, 30, 79, 93, 100, 235, 237 

Ranadhira, 50 

Ranakirtti, 50 

Rashtrakitas, 67, 117 

ratna-kundala, 109, 111 

Ravi-Kéralavarman, 56 

Ravi-Ramavarman, 29 

Ravi Varma, 39 

Ravivarma Kulasékhara, 22, 29, 233 

Rayiram Kundatt Pangi, 242 

rectangular plan, 63-65, 101, 139, 141, 143 

relief sculptures, 119-20 

Rénandu, 69 

Rishabha, 27, 54, 158 

rock-architecture, 12, 14-15, 40-41, 43, 45, 47, 49-50, 
54, 61, 103-104, 150, 165 

rock-shelter, 13, 41, 52-55 


Roman Catholic church, 39 
Rome, Roman, 2, 7, 11-13, 22, 39 


S 


Sabarimalai, 108, 263 

sabha, 18, 23: 

Sabhapati (Nataraja), 121-22 

Sadaiyan Karunandan, 17 

Sadafiva temple, 69 

Sadayar-kévil, 91 

$aduram, 45, 54, 213, 276 

Sagittarius (Dhanus), 27 

Saiva, Saivism, Saivite, 19, 21-22, 39-40, 47, 49, 61, 
120-21 

Sakkiyar Bhagavati temple, 53 

Sakti, 238 

Sakti-ayudha, 111 

Salai, 18, 20, 134, 136, 187 

$ala-paitjara, 161, 193, 204, 225 

$alds, 137, 193, 229, 248, 276 

$ala-sikhara, 150, 179, 194-95, 199, 217, 237, 243, 246, 
248, 258. 265 276 

Salem, 12, 14 

sama-bhanga, 107-108, 110-11 

sama-chaturdfra, 64, 138, 148, 150, 154, 173, 196-97 

sama-pada, 47, 120 

Samar angana-sittra-dhara, \88 

Sambarapura, 32, 177 

Sambhukal, 61 

samudga, 4, 70 

samudra, 70 

sandhara, 5, 20, 63, 67, 97-98, 100-101, 132, 138, 145, 
154, 157-58, 160-62, 172, 174-75, 182, 186, 
193-94, 196, 199, 202, 209, 211-12, 218, 220 
229, 238, 244, 246, 248, 255, 258, 263, 265-66, 
268, 270, 276 

Sangam age, 2-3, 6-7, 12-13, 16, 19, 34, 43 

Sangamésvara, 64n 

sangha, 19, 20 

Sani, 119n 

Sankaracharya, 14 

Sankaranarayana, 258; shrine at Navaikulam, 252, 
258; at Trichur, 124, 204; at Trikkangod, 131 

Sankara-vijaya, 2) 

Sankarshana, 197 

gankha, 107-108, 110, 117, 121, 147, 154, 196, 199 

Sankha-nidhi, 207, 236, 250 

Santanagopalakrishna temple, 24, 154 

Santara temples, 191 
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Sapta-matrikas, 60, 64-65, 97, 101, 104-107, 109, 139, 
160, 258 

Sarasvati, 113, 249 - 

sarvatibhadra, 97-98, 145, 157-158, 166, 181, 187, 
194, 196, 202-203, 212, 215, 220, 222, 260, 
265-66, 268, 270, 276 

Sasta, Sasta temple, 60, 93, 97, 100-101, 104, 
107-108, 111, 122, 135, 138, 145, 163, 182, 195, 
197, 206, 224, 226, 253-54, 263 

Sastankotta, 93, 108 

$astra-bahya, 134 

Sastri, K.A. Nilakanta, 22 

Sastasoma, 32 

Satiyaputra, 10 

Sattanar, 8 

Sattankulankarai Narasithha temple, 249 

sattva-paryanka pose, 53 

Satyavagiévara, 45 

Sendalai, 75 

Séndan, 31n, 58 

Senguttuvan, 4, 7-8 

Séshasayi Vishnu, 123, 127 

setubandhana, 251 

Sevvalpatti, 45 

Sewell, 18 

shadanga-vimana, 190 

Shore temple, 93 

Sikha-mani, 107, 197, 206, 215, 217, 233, 235, 248, 263 

Sikhara, 18, 62-63, 71, 73, 98, 100, 102, 135, 138-39, 
142, 148-49, 160, 182, 188, 190-92, 202, 208- 
209, 211, 213, 218-19, 227, 237, 250, 254, 256 
258, 260, 276 

Silappadikaran, 7-8 

Silparatna, 5, 70-71, 77, 252 

Simha (Leo), 25, 207 

Simha-mala, 137-38, 144, 191, 194, 218, 235, 243-44, 
246, 248, 250, 262 

sittha-mukha, 101, 112, 137, 
228-29, 270 

Simhdsana, 53 

Siraschakra, 105 

Sita, 127, 222, 251 

Sittanavasal, 124 

Siva, 7-8, 19, 32, 45, 47, 49, 89, 97, 101, 107, 112, 
115-16, 121, 128, 135, 138, 145, 158, 191, 218, 
222, 227, 229, 238-40, 248-49, 251, 254, 263 

Sivagiri, 43 

Siva temple, Anakkara, 58; Avattattur, 24, 92; 
Beypore, 248; Chemmanthatta, 131; Chenna- 
mangalam, 100; Draksharama, 139; Ettu- 


175, 182, 204, 211, 218, 


manur, 87, 100, 117, 119, 252, 259, 271; 
Kandiyur, 56, 60, 77, 92, 150, 153; Kaviyur, 
117, 120, 165, 200, 259; Munchirai, 138, 
Nedumpura, 16, 220, 223; Netirimangalam, 
61, 149; Palliyurkavu, 131; Perutirukko- 
yillappan, 213; Peruvanam, 87, 111 ,114, 119, 
131, 192; Polpulli, 58, 64-65, 165; Pulpatta, 
87, 98, 202; Puzhakkal, 131; Sukapuram, 99; 
Tali, 75, 84, 160; Thiruvanchikulam, 21, 60, 
152; Tirukkattuppalli, 91; Tirukkulasekhara- 
puram, 59; Tirunelli, 98; Tirunillai, 63, 85, 
87, 98, 215; Tiruvannur, 172, 228; Tiruvarai, 
114; Trikkandiyur, 67, 167, 170, 227-28; 
Trikkangod, 57; Triprangod, 130; Vaikam, 
71, 95, 100, 115, 117, 120, 130, 234, 369; 
Vazhapalli, 117, 252; Vettikkavolu, 57 

Skanda, 7 

Sdma, 119n 

Sémanatha temple, 265 

Sémésvara temple, 91 

spana, 106, 112, 114-15, 137, 142, 147, 160-61, 164, 
172, 174, 181-82, 194-95, 197, 202, 204, 208, 
212, 215, 217, 225-26, 229, 231, 235, 238, 243, 
256, 260, 264-65, 271, 276 

South Kanara, 62, 117, 142, 191, 197, 259 

spice trade, 2 

square plan, 63, 97-98, 100, 135, 137-39, 143, 148, 
150, 154, 172-73, 177, 192, 197, 200, 202, 208, 
213, 218, 233-34, 243 

Sri Ayyappan-kavu, 131, 162, 222 

§ri-bali, 31n, 58 

Sri-Dévi, 115, 117, 122, 197, 222 

S$ri-Durga temple, 130 

Sri-kantha, 32 

Sri-Krishna temple, 130 

Sri-Krishnasvami temple, 130 

Sri Kumara, 5, 252 

Sri Lanka, 4, 50, 70-71, 123n 

§ri-milavasa, 16, 19, 50 

Sri-Narasithha temple, 130 

Sringeri, 89 

Srinivasa, 120 

Sriparvata, 3n 

Sri-Rama, 54 

Sri-Ramasumudram, 41 

Sri Rama temple, 131 

Srirangam, 71 

Srirangapatna, 40 

Sri-Ranganathasvami temple; 71 

$ri-Thiruvairur Mahadéva temple, 120 
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Sri-Trikétésvara Mahadéva temple, 217 
Sri Vaishnavas, 59 
Srivalarama, 32 
Srivallabha, 18 
Srivallabhan Kédaivarman, 27, 35 
Srivallavapperufichalai, 134, 187 
Sri-vimdna, 58 
Sri Vira Kédai-Ravivarman Kilapperar, 213-14 
Sri Vira Rama Marttandavarman Tiruvadi, 258 
sthanaka image, 107-108, 113 
sthanu-linga, 22 
Sthanunathasvami temple, 19, 99, 115, 233 
Sthanu-Ravi, 22-24, 32, 35, 54, 60, 163 
stucco, stucco images, 103-104, 116-18, 137, 
199, 224, 248, 254 
stiipa, 71 
stiipi, 58, 73, 133, 137-38, 163, 182, 190, 193-95, 197, 
202-203, 206, 209, 211, 214-15, 217, 225, 
228-29, 243, 248, 250, 256, 262, 268 
Subrahmanya, 107, 109-10, 119, 121, 195, 202, 237- 
38, 240, 246, 251 
Subrahmanya temple, Karikkad-kshetram, 92, 110, 
193, 200, 203; Kidangur, 89, 112, 119, 126, 
130; Kumarapuram, 115; Manambur, 117; 
Maniyur, 92, 110, 121, 130; Panniyur, 163; 
Parthivasekharapuran, 18, 145; Payyanur, 
87, 100, 114, 119, 219, 263-65, 268; Pugalur, 
41; Quilon, 238; Tenari, 126, 131; Tiru- 
vallam, 253 . 
Suchindram, 19-20, 35, 93, 99, 115-16, 121, 187, 233 
Suddédana, 19 
Sugata, 51 
Suka-ndsé, 58, 101, 156, 161, 
Sukapuram, 64, 193, 23] 
Sukra, 119n 
Sultan’s Battery, 54-55 
Sumer, 12 
Sundaramirti Nayanar, 21, 59, 122, 152 
Sundararajaperumal temple, 93 
Sundara Pandya, 232 
Sundaré$svara temple, 75 
Sundu, 100-101, 112, 207, 211, 
260, 276 
Siirapadma, 7 
Surésa, 261 
surru-mandapa, 152, 276 
Strya, 119n 
suttu-nddi, 98 
Swamikannu Pillai, 26 
synagogue, 38 


195, 


179, 192-93, 229, 268 


229, 246, 251, 258, 


Syrian Christians, 22-23, 38 


T 


Tandan Perum-tinai, 17 

tadi, 195, 277 

Tagadir-erinda Perufijéral Irumporai, 6-7 

Takkolam, 75, 91, 111 ; 

tala, 98, 119, 137, 145, 157-58, 179, 192-93, 203, 219, 
243, 256, 276 

Talagirigvara temple, 91, 103 

Talaikkattur, 23 

Talaikkulam, 45n 

Talakkad, 23, 29,163 

Tali, 24, 26, 30, 59, 64, 75, 84, 100, 113, 160, 220, 
224, 246 

Taliparamba, 173, 176, 181, 193, 264 

Taliyadhikari, 59 

Tamil, Tamil Nadu, I, 8, 11, 13, 16, 18, 52, 55, 61-62, 
77, 79, 83, 85, 89, 92-93, 101, 107-109, 115-16, 
120, 132, 135, 148, 191-92, 215, 217-18, 230, 
232, 235, 243 

Tanchat Eluttachchan, 39 

Tandoni, 49 

Tantrasamuchchaya, 5, 63, 73, 75, 81, 92 

Tanur, 130 

Tara, 51 

taranga-potika, 144, 179 

Tarisapalli copper-plate, 22-23, 35 

Taurus, 27 

Tavanur, 130 

Telugu-Chédas, 69, 91, 133n 

tempera painting, 125 

Tén-Kaildsanatha temple, 204 

Tenari, 111, 126, 131 

Thanjavur, 22, 29, 77, 89, 91, 93, 123, 149, 187, 217 

Thaliyil Siva temple, 130 

Thiruvanchikulam, 13, 20-21, 52, 60, 122, 128, 131, 
152, 154, 158 

Tillaisthanam, 22 

Tipti Sultan, 40, 152 

Tirkakara, 25, 163, 200 

Tirkodittanam, 27, 30, 70, 92, 130, 144, 163 

tirthankara, 53, 55 

Tiruchanampundi, 91 

Tiruchcharanattumalai, 19, 52, 55 

Tiruchchengannur, 133 

Tiruchchirappalli, 13, 91 

Tiruchchupperur, 204 

tiruchchurru-mandapa, 57 
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Tirukkadittanam, 27 © 

Tirukkakkarai, 26-28 

‘Tirukkannappar, 29 

Tirukkannapurattudévar, 176 

Tirukkattuppalli, 91 

Tirukkunavay, 51-53 

Tirukkulasekharapuram, 21, 59-60, 64, 75, 83-84, 
89, 92, 191 

Tirumandhankunnii Bhagavati temple, 141 

Tirumangai-alvar, 21n 

Tirumannur, 172n 

Tirumala Nayaka, 39, 116 

Tirunelveli, 17, 28, 45, 49, 55, 232n, 235, 238 

Tirunillai, 85, 87, 98, 209, 215 

Tirupparangodu, 24 

Tirupparappu, 18 

Tiruppattur, 22n 

Tiruppuliyur, 133n 

Tiruppur, 139 

Tiruppuraiyaru, 208 

Tirur, 169-70, 225, 227 

Tiruttaligvara, 22n 

Tiruttani, 107 

Tirutt6nyal, 57 

Tiruvadur, 34 

Tiruvaidaikkédu, 18 

Tiruvalangadu, 15 

Tiruvalattur, 85, 114, 261 

Tiruvalla, 21, 22n, 165 

Tiruvallam, 67, 71, 79, 85, 252-53 

Tiruvallaval, 133n 

Tiruvalur, 30 

Tiruvammundir, 25, 133n 

Tiruvanandapuram, Tiruvantapuram, 234 

Tiruvangur, 57 

Tiruvannur, 30-31, 69, 77, 130, 167, 228-29 

Tiruvanvandur, 27 

Tiruvaranvilai, 133n 

Tiruvarruvay, 21, 23 

Tiruvattar, 17, 64 

Tiruvidaimarudur, 235 

Tiruvillamala. 114 

Tiruvémbilappan, 114, 120, 203, 212 

Tiruvengappuram, 131 

Tiruverumbur, 91 

Tiruvottiyur, 23, 167 

Titiyan, 17 

tokei, 12n 

Tondaimandalam, 70, 107, 132 

Tonnal Bhagavati temple, 56-57, 115 


topi-kal, 14 

térana, 75, 100, 111, 150, 179, 182, 190, 192, 202, 212, 
225, 227, 229, 263, 268, 275 

Tovala, 47 

Travancore, 1, 40, 54, 139, 213-14, 234, 261 

tribhanga, 52, 104, 157 

Tribhuvanam, 92, 231 

Trichakrapuram, 131 

Tricchambaram, 32-33, 64, 77, 119, 129, 176 

Trichur, 13, 21, 23-24, 26, 39, 45, 53-54, 56, 59-60, 
75, 79, 84, 87, 92, 95, 98, 100, 105, 108, 111, 
114, 119-20, 131, 158, 160, 163, 192, 194, 
200-201, 203-204, 206, 208-209, 212, 219, 
222-23, 233 

Trikkadiri, 131 

Trikkandiyur, 69, 77, 114, 167, 170, 220, 227, 229 

Trikkangod, 57, 131, 200 

Trikkayikkat temple, 130 

Trikkodithanam, 35 

Trikétésvara temple, 79, 92, 95, 227 

Trikur, 43, 47 

Trilochana Pallava, 3n 

tripatta-kumuda, 53, 75, 276 

Triprangod, 24, 67, 77, 87, 130, 169, 172, 220, 225, 
228-29 

Triprayar, 56, 79, 98, 101, 108, 112, 119, 131, 195, 
200-201, 203, 206, 208-209, 220, 224 

Tripunittura, 24-25, 154 

Tripura-samhara, 6 

Triruchchaperur, 204 

tritala-vimana, 73, 137, 192, 252, 268 

Trivandrum, 10, 17-19, 35, 43, 56, 61-62, 67, 71, 77, 

: 79, 85, 95, 107-108, 110-12, 115, 117-20, 122, 

131, 133-34, 139, 141, 143, 215, 225, 234, 
252-53, 258 

Trivikramangalam, 111-12, 114 

Tula (Libra), 27, 30, 243 

tulasi, 7 

Tulu, Tulu-nadu, 1, 3n, 8, 14, 52, 54-55, 61, 65, 67, 
69, 103, 116-17, 129, 139, 141, 148, 199, 219 

Tiruvarangad, 43 

Tyndis, 10, 14 


U 


Udaiyavara, 61, 116-17, 142 

udarabandha, 105, 107-10, 156 

Udayagiri, 41 

Udayamperur, 57, 92, 200, 213 
Udayanapuram, 100, 115, 119, 130, 244, 271 
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Udayavanmar, 34 

Uddystana-Siri, 20, 134 

Udipi, 61, 142 

Udiyafijéral, 7, 16 

Udiyaperir, 213 

Ukkiramangalam, 24, 160, 300 

Uliyannur, 98 

Ullal, 61, 65, 105, 191, 199 

Umaiyad dynasty, 22 

Umaiyandar cave, 45 

Umaé-mahéévara, 115, 120, 122, 127-28 

Unnaikalattiram, 56 

upagriva, 107-10 

upana, 53, 75, 77, 135, 137-38, 141, 143, 147, 150, 
152-54, 156-58, 161-62, 165- 66, 168-69, 172, 
174-75, 177, 179, 181-82, 188, 190-95, 197, 
199, 201-202, 204, 206-209, 211, 213-15, 217- 
18, 222, 224, 226-29, 235-36, 238, 240, 
242-44, 246, 248-50, 253-54, 256, 258-61, 
263, 265-66, 269-71, 276 

upapitha, 77, 150, 153-54, 157, 169-70, 172, 204, 218, 
225, 227-28, 231, 236, 238, 244, 246, 260-61, 
276 

upavita, 105-10, 156, 196 

tirdhva-padma, 218, 251 

tiru-dama, 110 

utsava-miirti, 235, 242 

Uttamaditya, 69 

utara, 58, 73, 143, 153, 166, 172, 179, 190, 193, 195, 
199, 204, 217, 225, 248, 276 

Uttaramerur, 91 


Vv 


Vadakkunnatha temple, 56, 79, 95, 98, 101, 105, 108, 
112, 119, 125, 131, 194, 200-201, 203-204, 
206-209, 218, 227 

vadil-maddam, 213 

vahana, 104, 119 

Vaidumbas, 133n 

Vaidyanathasvami temple, 129 

Vaikam, 71, 95, 99-100, 115, 117, 128, 130, 220, 244, 

269, 271 

Vaikunthanatha, 117, 197 

Vaikuntha-perumal temple, 93 

Vaikunthapuram, 131 

Vaishnava, Vaishnavism, 21, 25, 40, 49, 65, 107, 110, 
120-21, 133, 181, 227, 230, 248 

Vaisurimala, 60 

vajra-paryanka, 53, 55 


vdjana, 179, 190, 193-95, 199, 217, 225, 276 

vajra, 238 

Valabha, 32-33, 51, 167, 177, 179 

valabhi, 73, 119, 135, 143-44, 150, 153, 157, 161, 166, 
172, 179, 182, 190, 193, 199, 201-202, 204, 
207, 211, 214, 217, 222, 225-28, 240, 243- 
44, 251, 254, 256, 260-62, 270, 276 

Valappalli, 21-22 

Valaya-Udayadichchapuram, 67, 252, 255 

valayas, 105, 110 

vajiambalam, 99, 120, 264° 

Valiasalai, 79, 92, 115-16, 134, 138, 187 

Valhuvanadi, 148, 167 

Vamana temple, 69, 87, 92, 115, 220, 222 

Vamana-Mahavishnu temple, 200 

Vanchiyoor, 131 

Vafichulééa, 152 

vaniyar, 23 

Vafiji, 8, 13, 50 

varada-mudra, 47, 106-108, 110-11, 121, 196, 238 

Varaguna, 19 

Varahamihira, 8 

Varahamirti, 163 

Varahi, 197 

Varkkalla, 58, 77, 99, 115-16 

Varuna, 119n 

Vasco da Gama, 37 

vastra-harana, 251 

Vastu-Sastra, 3, 5, 58, 79, 85, 218, 269 

Vasud€Eva, 157 

Vasud€évan, 65 

Vasudévapuram, 130 

Vasuki, 120 

Vatadage, 4, 50, 71 

Vatteluttu inscription, 24, 52-54, 59, 147, 157-58, 
173, 181, 195, 197, 211, 217, 220, 242 

Vaychchan Péndi, 25 

Vayu, 119 

Vazhapalli, 117 

Vedas, Vedic, 9, 111, 134, 136, 168 

Védavy4sa shrine, 253 

védi, védikad, 135, 137, 143, 147, 150, 156, 161, 165, 
177, 181-82, 190, 192-95, 199, 201-202, 204, 
206-209, 211, 213-14, 217-18, 222, 225, 227, 
229, 236, 240, 244, 248, 250, 254, 256, 258-60, 
262, 265, 269, 270, 276 

Velayudampalaiyam, 41 

Vellanad temple, 111 

Vellur, 220 

Velvikudi, 21 
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Vembalanadu, 157 

vén, 33n 

Vénadu, Vénadu kings, 3, 23, 25-31, 34- 37, 39, 58, 
186-87, 231-34, 255 

Vénattadigal, 214 

Venganellur, 114, 120, 203, 212 

Vengala-nadu, 13 

Venoor, 55 

Vénugopala, 116, 128, 222 

Véfara, 85 

Vettikkavala, 57 

Vidisha, 71, 231 

vidyaddhara, 52, 115 

vihara, 50, 123n 

Vijayalayach6ligvara etal: 67 

Vijayanagara, 36, 39, 54, 113, 116, 119, 129, 232-33, 
235-38, 249, 258 

Vijayapura, 134 

Vijayaraghavadéva, 23 

Vikki Annan, 22 

Vikrama Chéla, 187 

Vikramaditya Chdla-Maharajul, 69 

Vikramaditya Varaguna, 17, 19-20, 52 

Vikramarama, 33, 51 

vilakkumadam, 99, 259 

Vilinjam, 3, 17, 43, 47, 60-61, 64, 106, 109, 134, 139, 
141 

Villavan, 29 

vimana, 19, 64, 98, 143, 166, 169, 191, 194, 213, 
248, 250, 263, 277;-bhitti, 156 ;-dévatas, 113;- 
koshthas, 102 

Vinadhara Dakshinamarti, 47 

vira-kantha, 195 

Vira-Kérala, 28-29 

Vira-Kéralavarman, 255 

Vira-Kdta, 20 © 

Vira-Pandya, 232 ‘ 

Vira-rakshasa, 256 

Vira Ravi Ravivarman, 233 

Virabhadra, Virabhadra temple, 65, 104-105, 116, 142 

Viralaminda Nayanar, 21 

Virarajéndra, 30 

virasana, 111 

Virasikhamani, 45 

Viras6lamandalam, 13 

Virattanésvara temple, 107 

Virupaksha temple, 64n 

Vishnu, 7, 15, 18-19, 32, 45, 47, 49, 60, 64, 97, 101, 
104, 107-10, 113, 115, 117-18, 120-22, 127, 
135, 138, 141, 145, 147, 150, 158, 162, 173-74, 


Yadavas, 18 


191, 196-97, 199, 215, 217, 222, 227, 240, 243, — 
246, 249, 251 

Vishnu temple, Aanantapuram, 197-99; Aranmula, 
129; Atiyannur, 110; Chengannur, 249-51; 
Eramam, 173-74; Kanniparamba, 248; ~ 
Kazhakuttam, 144; Kizhavellur, 220-22; 
Munjira, 139; Nedumpura; 224; Nemam, 
215-17; Panjal, 223; Panniyur, 161-62; 
Perumpaladur, 57, 145-47; Perunnayil 92; 
Podiyal, 243-44; Punalur, 218; Puthannangadi, 
58; Ramantali, 181-82; Tirukkulasekhara- 
puram, 154-57; Tirumittakkod, 113; Tiru- 
nillai, 209; Tiruvattar, 64, 95, 99, 115; 
Trikakara, 163; Tricchambaram, 32; 
Trivandrum 131, 133, 141 

vishnu-kadnta, 161, 277 

Vishnumaya, 121 

Vi§vanatha shrine, 242 


‘votive stipas, 93 


vrisha, 4n, 277 

Vrishni-kula, 19 

vritta, 4n, 70, 277 

priieaehiaidi 53, 138, 141, 150, 156-58, 161-62, 165, 

168, 179, 181, 190- 95, 199, 206, 208-209, 
211-14, 218, 222, 224, 227-29, 240, 243- 44, 
248-50, 261, 263, 265-66, 269, 277. 

vritta-prasada, 252 

vritta-sphutita, 156-57, 161, 193, 277 

vrittayata, 73, 277 

vyala, vyala-mala, 138, 179, 263, 277 

WwW 

wall-paintings, 125 

Warangal, 89 

Western Ghats, 10, 12, 14 

wood carvings, 6, 15, 39, 99, 113, 117-18, 120, 125, 
129, 145, 199, 213, 231, 240, 251 


' Wynad, 28 


Y 


pakshi, 52, 259, 261 
Yama, 119n 
pajitgpavita, 121 
Yarrun, 43 
Yerrangudipad, 91 


. pogasana, 109, 112, 117 


pogi, 109 
Zz 


" Zamorin, 3, 37-38, 232, 246, 248-49 


zodaical sign, 24 
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PLATE I 





rock-cut cave, relief of a chieftain, See p. 45 
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Kaviyur 


PLATE III 





A, Vilinjam: rock-cut cave, reliefs on facade; B, Kottukal: rock-cut cave, general view. See p. 47 


PLATE IV 





- C 


A, Bhranianpara: unfinished cave, general view; B, Irunilancode: rock-cut cave, relief of Dakshindmiirti; and 


C, Kottukal: rock-cut cave, relief of Hanuman. See pp. 47 and 49 


PLATE V 





A, Vilinjam: Bhagavati temple; B, image of Matrika and C, Dakshindmiirti. See pp. 60, 106 and 141-43 


PLATE VI 





Mahadéva temple. See pp. 143-45 


Kazhakuttam 


PLATE VII 





Kazhakuttam: Mahadeva temple, details of adhishthana and wall. See pp. 143-45 


PLATE VIII 





A B 


A, Kazhakuttam: Mahddéva temple, image of Vishnu in a sub-shrine; and B, Atiyannur: Vishnu temple, 
image of Vishnu. See pp. 60, 107, 110 and 145 


PLATE IX 





Vilinjam: Siva temple. See pp. 139-40 


PLATE X 





Netirimangalam: Siva temple, close view of unfinished wall. See pp. 149-50 


PLATE XI 





Tirukkulasekharapuram: A, Kyishna temple; and B, subsidiary Gévardhana shrine. See pp. 154-58 


PLATE XII 





Cc 


Tirukkulasekharpuram: Krishna temple, A and B, image in déva-késhtha, and C, dance-scene on banister of 
Govardhana shrine. See pp. 154-58 


PLATE XIII 





and wall, See pp. 154-58 


Tirukkulasekharapuram: Krishna temple, close view af adhishthana 
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va temple, A, general view, 3, an image of M 
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Thiruvanchikulam: A 


See pp. 60, 104-105 and 158-60 


PLATE XVII 





A, Tali: Siva temple, B, Panniyur: Lakshmindrayana temple, close view of prandla and adhishthana; and C, ruined 
garbha-griha. See pp. 160-63 


PLATE XVIII 





Tali: Siva temple, close view of bhittr. See p. 160 


PLATE XIX 





Sa 
; 


“B 
A, Kodungalur: Bhagavati temple; and B, Triprangod: Kalasamharamirti temple. 
See pp. 153, 169 and 225-26 
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A, Ramantali: Narayatkanniir temple; and B, Tricchambaram: Rajardjésvara temple, view of wall 
and adhishthana. See pp. 176-77 and 180-82 
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PLATE XXIV 





Eramam: Chalappuratiu ambalam, image of Vishnu. See pp. 107 and 173 


PLATE XXV 





Tricchambaram: Krishna temple. See pp. 177-78 


PLATE XXVI 





Chalapuram: Kattilmadam. See pp. 189-90 
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See p. 192 
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PLATE XXXII 





B 


A, Maniyur: Subrahmanya temple, adhishthdna and wall; and B, Pultur: Kodavatam Vishnu temple. 
See pp. 193-96 


PLATE XXXIII 





B 
A, Tirkakara: Véimana- Mahavishnu temple; and B, Anantapuram: Anantapadmandabha temple. See pp. 197-98 and 200 


PLATE XXXIV 





Anantapuram: Anantapadmandbha temple, A, murals on sanctum wall, B, stucco figure of Vishuu; and C, Vellanad: 
- Subrahmanya temple, image of Subrahmanya. See pp. 110, 117 and 197-99 


PLATE XXXV 
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Trichur: Vadakkunnatha temple-complex, A, gopura, B, shrines of Vadakkunnatha, and C, Rama. See pp. 204-206 


PLATE XXXVI 





Trichur: Vadakkunnatha temple, A, kiitiambalam, B, murals in valiambalam depicting Vaikunthandtha and 
his consorts. See pp. 124 and 205 


PLATE XXXVII 


b 





A, Tirunillai: Siva temple, inner shrine, and B, Nemam : Niramankara temple. See pp. 63, 209-10 and 215-16 
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PLATE XLII 





Vishnu temple, dance-scene on banister. See p. 112 


Trivikramangalam 


PLATE XLIII 





A, Trivikramangalam: Vishnu temple, dance-scene on banister; and B, Kizhavellur: Vamana temple, 
carvings on banister. See pp. 112-13 and 115 


PLATE XLIV 





B 
A, Kizhavellur: Vamana temple; and B, Punalur: Sri- Trikotésvara temple. See pp. 217 and 220-22 


PLATE XLV 





Punalur : Sri-Trikotésvara temple, A, adhishthana, B, pranala, and CG, carving on banister. See pp. 112 and 217-18 


PLATE XLVI 





Nedumpura: Siva temple, A, general view, and B, close view of adhishthana and wall. See pp. 223-25 


PLATE XLVII 
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Quilon: A, Ganapati temple, B, Ramésvara temple, adhishthana and prandla, and C, carved banister. See pp. 235-38 
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A, Kumblanad: Pallimanna Siva temple, murals depicting Siva with Mohini; and B, Manambur: Subrahmanya 
temple, wood-carvings showing dancing Siva. See pp. 117 and 124-28 


PLATE LV 





A, Manambur: Subrahmanya temple, wood-carvings of Anantasayi Vishnu; and B, Venganellur: Tiruvembilappan 
temple, wood-carving on architrave of valiambalam. See pp. 117 and 120 
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PLATE LX 





Siva on gopura wall. See pp. 124 and 259 
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Eltumanur: Mahadéva temple, murals depicting dancing 
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PLATE LXII 





C 


A, Aimanam: Pandava-Sasta temple, murals; B, Tiruvalattur: Bhagavati tempte, dedra-palikd; and C, Payyanur: 
Subrahmanya temple. See pp. 114, 124-25 and 264-65 ‘ 


PLATE LXIII 





Cc 





A, Payyanur: Subrahmanya temple, details of wall; B, Vaam: Siva temple; and C, Aduru: Mahalir gésvara 
temple. See pp. 264-65 aid 267-70 


PLATE LXIV 





A, Ettumanur: Mahadeva temple; and B, Suchindram: Sthanunathasvami temple, Sikhara of main shrine. 
See pp. 19, 283 and 259-60 


PLATE LXV 





Varkkalla: Fanardana temple, dancing Sina. See p. ELF 
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Trivandrum Museum: A, Vishnu, and B, Balakrishna, in bronze. See pp. 121-22 


PLATE LXVII 





A, Trivandrum Museum: silver image of Sasta; and B, Parappankod: Vishnu temple, ornamental rafter-shoe. See p. 122 


PLATE LXVIII 











A, Kalpathi: Visvandtha temple, front view; and B, Tiruvallam: Parasurdmésvara temple. 
See pp. 241-42 and 253-54 


PLATE LXIX 








Valaya-Udayadichchapuram: Valaya-Udayé. temple. See pp. 255-56 


PLATE LXX 





Tiruvattar: AdikéSavaperumal temple, covered pradakshind-patha. See p. 99 


PLATE LXXI 





A, Tiruvattar: Adikéfavaperumal temple, carvings on pillar; B, Suchindram: Sthanunathascami temple, Bhikshdtana 
Siva, and C, Harihara. See pp. 99, 115-16 


PLATE LXXII 





Tiruvattar: Adikésavaperumal temple, carving un pillar. See p. 99 and 115 
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